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EDITORIAL 


This issue of the ALABAMA HISTORICAL QUARTERLY con 
sists of the first half of the History of Talladega by the late Wellington 

Va , n T?5- ? ext lssue of the Quarterly will be comprised of the sec- 
ond half of the history. 

This history is being published at the request of the Sylacauga 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution and other patriotic indi- 
viduals. The Quarterly has previously published a history of a number 
of ernes and counties in the State and will continue the practice in future 
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JEHU WELLINGTON VANDIVER 

(From Volume 4, HISTORY OF ALABAMA AND DICTION¬ 
ARY OF ALABAMA BIOGRAPHY, by Thomas M. Owen!) 

Lawyer, editor, lecturer, Mr. Vandiver was born September 17, 
1850, at Alexandria, Calhoun County; son of John Harrington and Mary 
Eliza Emma (McAfee) Vandiver, the former who was born in Spartan¬ 
burg District, S. C., practiced medicine, was selected as electoral mes- 
senger for the state of South Carolina in 1848, engaged - in the drug 
business, removed from South Carolina to Alabama, settled in Alexandria, 
'and in 1857 settled in Talladega; grandson of John and Winnie (Can¬ 
non) Vandiver, who lived in Spartanburg District, S. C., and of Judge 
Green Taliaferro and Charlsie Ann (Hall) McAfee; great-grandson of 
John and Elizabeth (.Llemastre) Vandiver, who removed from Pennsyl¬ 
vania to Surrey County, N. C., and in 1791, to Spartanburg, S. C.; 
great-great-grandson of John Vandiver; Great-great-great-grandson of Wil¬ 
liam Van Der Wer, who was the ancestor of the South Carolina and 
West Virginia Vandivers. The immediate ancestors of the Van der Veers, 
or Van de Wers, the name later being changed to Vandiver, came from 
the north Netherlands, and reached New York in 1653. Some settled 
in the Mohawk valley, others went down the Delaware, and in 1655 
Jacob Van de Wer, the progenitor of the family in America, served as 
sergeant in the army of Peter Stuyvesant, and assisted in the capture of 
Fort Christina, Wilmington, Del. Adam Vandiver, of Tallulah Falls, 
Ga., was a veteran of the Indian battle of Talladega. Mir. Vandiver re¬ 
ceived his education in the schools of Talladega, was a member of a boy 
company named the Invincibles in 1863, and served as water carrier for 
a short time; studied law in the offices of Bradford and Martin of Talla¬ 
dega, in 1872 was admitted to the bar, and in 1868 was clerk of the 
senate judiciary committee. In 1873 lie removed to Galesville, Tex., 
where he edited the “Sun”; returned to Alabama, and was county so¬ 
licitor for St. Clair County, 1875; was elected circuit solicitor of the 
tenth circuit, 1876; -was register in chancery for Talladega County, 1886- 
1910; was president of the Alabama chautauqua, 1889-1910. He returned 
to Texas, where he founded “The Gadsden News,” which was after¬ 
wards consolidated with “The Times,” under the name of the “Times- 
News,” where he remained from 1881-82; was mayor of Talladega, 1901- 
07; mayor and president of the city board of Commissioners, 1913-20. He 
has written many articles for the “Montgomery Advertiser,” and for the 
Age Herald, ’ notable among which are “Sunshine in Alabama,” and 
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“Yarns of the Court House Gang/’ He has also written short articles 
for “Puck,” “Judge,” “Life,” and the “Black Cat” magazine. He is a 
Democrat, Methodist, and Knight of Pythias. Married: June 4, 1878, at 
Gadsden, to Florence Alveretta Cunningham, daughter of Joseph L. and 
Elizabeth (Wharton) Cunningham, who lived at Gadsden, the former 
who was state senator from Cherokee, St. Clair, and Etowah Counties, 
in 1878-79, was a lawyer, served first as captain and later as major on 
the staff of Gen. Tracey, Wheelers cavalry, C. S. Army, the latter who 
was a member of the Wharton family of Etowah County. Children: 1. 
Ahnuth Cunningham, who graduated B.S., in 1898, from the Ala¬ 
bama Polytechnic Institute, and B. L., from the New York University, 
1904, served as district attorney under William Travers Jerome, 1906-08, 
was law partner of Gov. Whitman of New York, 1909-10, and of U. S. 
Senator O’Gorman, of New York, 1914-19, was judge advocate under 
Gen. Crowder with rank of major, 1918-19, m. Eleanor Williams, resi- 
rence, New York, N. Y.; 2. Annabel, m. Howard L. Smith, who is 
assistant attorney for the “Katy” railroad system, for the state of Okla¬ 
homa, residence, Muskogee, Okla.; 3. William Reeves, manager of the 
storage warehouse, New York, m. Elaine Casey, resident, New York. 
Residence: Talladega. 
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PIONEER TALLADEGA, ITS MINUTES AND MEMORIES 

By Wellington Vandiver 


CHAPTER I 


The beginning of the year eighteen hundred found Alabama an 
Indian country. Here and there were a few white settlements contain¬ 
ing hardy pioneers from everywhere, and wherever there was an Indian 
town there could be found the hardy white trader. The beginning years 
of this century were employed by the white people in alternately fighting 
the red men, and gobbling up their land by treaties. Consent had to be 
asked of the lordly savage even to run a horse path from the Chatta- 
hoochie to the Alabama, and much eloquence and consumption of 
smoking tobacco was necessary in separating Lo from his land. 

In 1805 the United States purchased a strip three miles wide by 25 
miles in length to lands north of the Tennessee river, and the Cherokees 
gave a quit claim deed to the same lands. The same year the Choctaws 
sold us five million acres lying partly in Mississippi and partly in Ala- 
ama, and these purchases were but the beginning of solemn swindles 
that the white men called “treaties”; but we did not really finish robbing 
the aborigines until the transaction called the “Treaty of March 24, 
1832,” when and where we divested the Indian in Alabama of the 
princely domain his forefathers inhabited. 

* 

By the provisions of this treaty the United States allowed ninety 
principal chiefs of the Creek tribe to select one section (640 acres) of 
land each, and every head of a Creek family was privileged one-half 
section each to select, which tracts should be reserved from government 
sale for their use for five years unless sooner disposed of by them. Any 
Indian could sell his selection of land and make the purchaser a fee- 
simple title, but the contract of sale had to be approved, and certified, in 
this section, by Leonard Tarrant, U. S. certifying agent, at Mardisville 
( ndian name, Jumpers Spring), five miles southwest of present city of 
Talladega. This enrichment of the guileless savage with salable land 
made him an easy mark for the unscrupulous trader of that time. From 
every point of the compass low-browed con men, bunco-speculators, land 
sharks, avaricious liars, greedy perjurers, swindlers of every variety, kind 
and character came like vultures to feed upon the carcass of the con¬ 
quered red men. Corruption, collusion and fraud ruled the hour. The 
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simple Indian was as a child in the hand of the glib, unscrupulous land¬ 
hunting shark, and often the domain of a kingdom was purchased for a 
bauble. The chiefs and head men of the Creeks wrote to John Gayle, of 
Greene County, who was then governor of Alabama, imploring him to 
protect them from the greed of the land grabber, but his excellency an¬ 
nounced that he could not prevent the tricks of dishonest men. 

The final deal by which the United States acquired ownership in 
the last remaining acres of the Creek Indians was arranged at Cusseta, 
but it was signed at Washington March 24, 1832, by Lewis Cass, secre¬ 
tary of war, and on the part of the Indians by Opothle Oholo, and by 
six other chiefs. Many of the leading men of the Indians were opposed 
to ceding their lands, refused to attend the councils, declined to sign 
treaties, and killed those who did sign them, and thus there were two 
parties among the red men, divided upon the question of parting with 
their homes. By the terms of the treaty the Indians swapped the Alabama 
land for lands in the West, but there were distinct and solemn provisions 
in the contract that any Indian who saw fit might remain on his Ala¬ 
bama land, that he should not be obligated to go West, unless he so 
desired, and that the white people already on these lands should be re¬ 
moved as soon as the crops were gathered; and no more white people 
should be permitted to come into the country until a survey was made 
and the Indians had picked out their lands. None of these latter clauses 
of the treaty were enforced; the Indians protested at the violations of the 
provisions, permitting more white men to enter; the United States tried 
to remove some of the white settlers with troops, and in doing so one of 
the settlers, Hardeman Owens, was killed; and immediately the state 
authorities got mad, a long correspondence ensued between Governor 
Gayle of Alabama and the secretary of war, and the upshot of the whole 
matter was that more settlers poured in, and the wholesale robbery of 
the Indian went on. 

The Tennessee valley and the Tensaw and Tombigbee country 
were open to immigrants during the first years of the century, and St. 
Stephens and Huntsville were considerable towns all the while that 
Eastern Alabama remained the hunting ground of the red men, traversed 
only by Indian trails and bridle paths. Civil war ensued among the 
Creek Indians over the question of ceding their lands to the United 
States, and whether or not they should offer armed resistance to the 
white people. The power of the hostiles was broken after several butch¬ 
eries, at the battle of the horseshoe on Tallapoosa river, March 27, 1814, 
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Our partial historians call the engagements with the Indians “battles,” 
even enumerating in this list the inglorious massacre of sixty Indians 
who were sueing for peace in the Hillabee Town by General Cocke. It 
was hardly a battle when one side with improved firearms was fighting 
an equal or less number of foemen armed with bows and arrows and 
tomahawks. 

Alabama remained a territory but two years. People had poured in 
from Scotland, the Carolinas, Tennessee and Virginia until in 24 
months there were enough people to entitle the territory to admission as 
a state. On December 18, 1832, the legislature divided the remaining 
territory of the Indians into nine counties, naming them Coosa, Benton 
(Calhoun), Talladega, Tallapoosa, Russell, Randolph, Chambers, Ma¬ 
con and Barbour. 

The bill to define the boundaries of Talladega and to create it a 
county was introduced by a member from St. Clair, Hon. Green Talia¬ 
ferro McAfee. The capital of the state was then at Tuscaloosa. Human 
liberty began to arouse itself; the Catholic relief bill had lust been passed 
in England, Salique law was abolished in Spain, Dom Pedro of Brazil 
had abdicated, the dynasty at Algiers had been overthrown by France, 
the Zollvereen of the German States had been formed, Poland had been 
crushed out of existence, and Andrew Jackson was president of the 
United States. Nowhere in all this new land with its wide stretches 
of forest and savannas was there a church organ, an oil lamp, a sewing 
machine, a revolver, a bar of manufactured soap, a box of matches, a 
bath tub, or any other appliance considered necessary for our civilization 
at this time. Far away stretched mountain and plain when the brave 
record of Talladega began, curtained about by the magic mists of poetry 
and romance, and here in this valley commenced the lives of those who 
afterward with their achievements inspired the voice of eloquence and 
filled the page of the historian. 

Talladega, the border town, was so named from the upper stretches 
of a stream, Talladega creek, which divided the territory of the Ullabee 
(written Hillabee by the whites) Indians from the land allotted to the 
Natchez Indians. 

After the battle of Fort Rosalie, and after tribal wars which broke 
their strength, the Natchez Indians migrated in a body to the south¬ 
west, and on coming to the hunting grounds of their clan-brethren, the 
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Ullabees, who claimed the same totem, and belonged to the same lodge, 
;so to speak, the Ullabees gave to them the region between Talladega 
creek and Coosa river for homes, making the Talladega creek the 
boundary line, so that for years after the country was settled the lower 
stretch of this creek, from Mardisville down to two miles below Alpine, 
was called by the Indians, and so marked on the ancient maps, Nautehee 
(Natchez) creek, although the same stream above this was called Talla¬ 
dega and below this, bore the name of Kiamulga. The present name 
of the town of Talladega was not given to it officially until after the 
admission of this territory on the map as a county, which was in 1832. 
Previous to this it was known first as Big Spring, Village Spring, and 
The Battle Ground. The creek could not have been a border for any¬ 
thing else, is it does not border or separate mountain from valley, as is 
most usually the case, but cuts its way among hills, and is several hun¬ 
dred feet above the valley in which the city is situated. The older set¬ 
tlers asserted that Talla meant a town, and Dega a fringe or border, in 
the Muscogee language. The Ullabees themselves had a large town on 
the south side of Talladega creek, among the low foothills surrounding 
Terrys Mill, three miles south of the city of Talladega. There never 
was an Indian town, or any semblance of one, on the present site of the 
city of Talladega. The Natchez town was in the beautiful valley fring¬ 
ing the road to Turners Mill, near the McClellan place and between 
there and Jemison s Mill place, from four to six miles northwest of Talla¬ 
dega. The white traders located the present Talladega for the reason 
that there was a big spring here, and it was convenient for trading with 
both the Natchez and Ullabees, being located on the Macintosh trail. In 
1835, both Mardisville, five miles southwest of Talladega, and Middle 
Town, the old Hardie homestead at the ford of Talladega creek three 
miles southwest of Talladega, had a much larger population than the 
Big Spring Village or Battle Ground, now city of Talladega. The min¬ 
utes of the county court, vol. A, page 1, kept by Jacob D. Shelley, Hon. 
G. T. McAfee, judge presiding, show that a court was held on the third 
Monday in March, 1833, at “The Talladega Battle Ground," The Cir¬ 
cuit Court minutes, June 10, 1833, recite that thaxourt was held at "the 
temporary seat of justice, the Talladega Battle Ground." A writ of habeas 
corpus is shown by Vol. A, page 34, of county court record to have been 
made returnable before “Hon. G. T. McAfee, judge of the county court 
of Talladega, situated at Talladega Spring Village," on September 16, 
1833, Jumpers Spring, so called from an Indian named Jumper, who 
once lived there, but later named Mardisville, because it was the actual 
and official residence ot Hon, Samuel W, IVlardis, the certifying land 
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agent of the United States, situated five miles west of the present site of 
Talladega, contained the land office and a number of stores in 1833, and 
it was then really the capitol of the county. Its situation, however, was 
not an ideal one, being located on a low, rocky, narrow hill, underlaid 
with jagged limestone rocks and surrounded with a deep red soil that 
was as tenacious in muddy weather as Aunt Jemimys plaster, which 
'"the more you tried to pull it off, the more it stuck the faster/ 

CHAPTER II 

Much history is entombed in court house records. After these of¬ 
ficial legal records of a century are completed and placed in the proper 
fireproof vault it is never consulted except by some anxious one whose 
supposed rights are considered in danger. In a little while facts and faces 
become blurred and distorted; a notable trial whose facts are in fading 
ink on musty records is invested with a thousand imaginary fictions, 
which, after awhile, grow into accepted truths. It is a kind act, then, 
and one helpful to the living, to dig up from the dust of years the hidden 
truths of court house records, so that we may see what our fathers wrought 
and what the matter of circumstances amid which they lived. In every 
county some unselfish soul should attempt to put in immortal type the 
history of his home county, so that after awhile we could aggregate a 
state history interesting beyond the usual compilations; and if these 
county histories are written aided by the recorded volumes on file in the 
courts, they would have the force of unquestioned authority. 

The following notes are the results of idle musings over the crabbed 
pages of Talladega s early records, and they are offered merely to perpetu¬ 
ate some facts which otherwise might be buried in oblivion. 

Seven days before Christmas, in 1832, the legislature of Alabama, 
then in session at Tuscaloosa, wiped out the last remaining vestige of 
the kingdom of the Muscogees by dividing the pitiful remnant of their 
domain into nine counties, one of them being named Talladega. The 
justice and good faith both of the United States and of Alabama toward 
the Indian cannot here be discussed, but the matter can be dismissed 
with the broad statement that the course of both governments was char¬ 
acterized by broken treaties, unkept promises and rank robbery. 

As carved out by the original act, the county of Talladega contained 
over one thousand square miles, its southern portion being then called 
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“Hillabee” (the home of the UJIabee sub-tribe of Indians), this territory 
now being a part of Clay county. It is quite likely that we have the 
term ^hillbilly^—a reuben, a yokel, a green, awkward lout of the hills— 
from this derivation. 

When the new county was created there was the usual hegira of 
office seekers, land speculators, men of broken fortunes seeking to better 
their condition, and real home makers, actual settlers, preachers, gam¬ 
blers and restless spirits, school teachers, and town-lot boomers to the 
new El Dorado. The Indian was, as yet, the actual owner and occupier 
of the soil, but this fact was most attractive to the trader and speculator, 
and the simplicity and gullibility of the savage made of him an easy 
mark for the unprincipled white man. The Indian was no longer war¬ 
like. His power had been broken eighteen years before the birth of the 
county. Jackson had whipped the tribes into submission, and the liquor 
and civilization of the pale-face had made useful citizens of them—useful 
to the whites. 

Many of the early settlers of Talladega county came from the older 
county of St. Clair, as Coosa river was then, as now, the boundary line 
between the two. The bill to establish Talladega county was introduced 
by a representative from St. Clair, Hon. Green T. McAfee. Jumpers 
Spring, afterward Mardisville, in honor of Hon. Samuel W. Mardis, 
once a member of Congress, was the principal point in the county at its 
organization, containing the land office and several stores, and a Meth¬ 
odist church. The Methodist church records show that on April 25, 1835, 
this Mardisville church contributed two dollars and fifty cents for the 
support of the ministry. While this was a small sum, yet it was sufficient 
to buy at least forty acres of land from Lo, the poor Indian; but it may 
be said in justification of the early settlers of Mardisville, that they pre¬ 
ferred to spend their money for fiddling rather than preaching. Other 
points in the new county contained several families and occasionally a 
trading place, 

Kiamulgy, on the east bank of the Coosa river, was one of these. 
The mouth of Cedar Creek, on the site of Old Fort Williams, was 
another. The Big Springs, or the Battle Ground, now Talladega, was 
another, Middleton, the former Hardie homestead, on the west bank of 
Talladega creek, three miles southwest of Talladega, was another. Im¬ 
mediately after the county was established by law there arose the inevi¬ 
table fight over the location of a county seat. Three places were in nom- 
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ination, Mardisville, Middleton and the Battle Ground. It would he in¬ 
teresting to know the history of the contest, to learn accurately who led 
the canvas for the winning town and the amount of liquor and argu¬ 
ment it required to finally land the majority for Talladega, once the Big 
Spring Village, then Battle Ground and when she put on her municipal 
robes, Talladega, border town, Talladega was probably the only town 
site in the world that in 1832 was owned by a negro. On deed record, 
Volume A, page 97, there is written down in black and white the fact 
that by article six of the treaty of March 4, 1832, between the United 
States and the Creek Indians there was granted to Joseph Bruner, a 
colored man,” a half section of land for his services as interpreter, and 
that he had selected the south half of section 27, township 18, range 
5, containing 318 acres, and had sold the same to Jesse Duren and others, 
who in turn convey it to Talladega county. The city of Talladega is 
located upon the land here described. Slavery existed at that early day. 
The negroes of the South were not permitted to hold land, and this 
transaction is a lemarkable exception to the laws and customs of the be¬ 
ginning of the century. The patent to Joseph Bruner is signed by An¬ 
drew Jackson, president of the United States, and countersigned by 
Donaldson, the secretary. Another notable -fact in the early history of the 
county is that DeSoto sojourned on her soil for 25 days at the capital 
of the kingdom of Coosa, on the eastern bank of the Coosa river, at the 
confluence of the Tallasahatchie and the Talladega creeks, and when he 
struck his camp and departed for his tragic ending in the waters of the 
Mississippi, he left on Talladega’s soil a few hogs and cows, one Scotch¬ 
man, and a “negro who claimed to be a Christian.” The Indian town 
of Coosa is near Childersburg, and is known to be the spot visited by 
DeSoto from the minute description given of the place by the two men 
who chronicled the DeSoto expedition, being a beautiful plateau where 
two rivers a half league apart empty into another large river, forming a 
barrier to an enemy on three sides, and the fourth side is defended by a 
ravine, and also from the further fact that it was a populous Indian vil¬ 
lage, or city, during and after the close of the revolutionary war. Medals 
of bronze with George King of Great Britain” around the rims have 
been plowed upon the site of this Indian capital within the last five 
years, one of them being in the possession of the writer.. 

The White men who came to this country in the early years of 
1800 found a large village at Coosa Town, and evidence that in times 
past the place had been far more populous, and the aged Indians as¬ 
sured them that in the dim past it had been the chief seat of a great 
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Indian kingdom, and had once been visited by a god from a far country. 
Bones, pottery, arrow heads and other evidences of a crowded Indian 
town have from time to time been unearthed by the plow at the site of 
the former capital of the kingdom of the Coosa. 

CHAPTER III 

Seventy-six years since Law came to the wilderness, and the county 
started merrily on a career of courts and lawyers, litigation and legal cap 
paper, costs and cursing. Circuit Judge Hon. Horatio Perry presided at a 
circuit court held on ' The Talladega Battle Ground” the third Monday 
in March, 1833, The court house was a log structure located within a 
Stone's throw of the big spring. Water, in those days, had to be abundant 
and convenient, as a majority of the attendants upon the courts rode 
horses or mules to the court ground, and it was highly important that 
these beasts should have water at least once during the day. The owners 
of these thirsty animals displayed a mighty contempt for this fluid, ex¬ 
cept as a providential aid to raising a crop. A Prohibitionist lecturer would 
have been horribly lonely in the society of our early settlers. The week 
of court was a time for gossip, recreation, social amenities, and horse 
swapping. Preparations were made for it many days in advance. It was 
the one real large event in the history of the town and county, and the 
pioneer made of it a frolic and a relaxation. Whisky was worth from ten 
cents to twenty-five cents per gallon. Apple and peach orchards planted 
by the Indians yielded a fiery and efficient brandy at the rate of two 
bushels of peaches for one gallon of brandy. Fist fights, boxing with the 
bare knuckles in sheer good humor in order to ascertain who was the 
better man physically, wrestling, jumping, marble playing, Indian ball 
games and pitching horse shoes were the outdoor recreations. Crack-loo, 
that is, throwing up dollars, and the one falling nearest the crack in the 
floor being the winner; old sledge, or seven-up, a card game, and faro 
bank, another card game, were the indoor amusements, the whole 

being crowned and capped off at the end of the court with a horse race. 

*»■%' 

The first court house officials were Hon. Green T. McAfee, county 
judge; James H. Beavers, sheriff; Jacob D. Shelley, clerk of the circuit 
court; Hugh G. Barclay, clerk of the county court; William Beasley, as¬ 
sessor and tax collector. Hon. Green T. McAfee solemnly mounted the 

0f ■ 

stand, cleared his throat and opened his court on the 10th day of June, 
1833, at eight o'clock in the morning, and commenced grinding out 
equal and exact justice with a docket containing just three cases. The 
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minutes recite that the court was “holden” at the “temporary seat of 
justice,” Talladega Spring Village. The following “gentlemen” composed 
the jury in the county court on this occasion: William Mullaney, Aaron 
Hackney, Samuel C. Box, James A. Givens, David Austin, James Hayes, 
Cunningham Wilson, Benjamin Cannon, Green B. Tankersley and 
Benj. Smith. 

The plaintiff in the two first cases brought to the county court of 
Talladega was a widow, Martha B. Hayes. She had obtained a judgment 
against Pharo Hill and John Mahan, respectively, in justice court, and 
the defendants appealed. Judgment was rendered in the • county court 
against Pharo Hill and in favor of the widow for $4.78. It is the obser¬ 
vation of the seasoned historian that the average widow is never back¬ 
ward about asserting her rights, and the average man is more than ready 
to give her all she may ask. At this term of the county court Paschal 
Satterwhite fancied that a case in a justice court which he had lost would 
be won if brought up to the county court, and so he sued out a “certi¬ 
orari,” and when the case was docketed on the county court trial docket 
Paschal underwent a sudden change of mind and confessed judgment in 
favor of James Fife for the costs. This James Ffe was the Indian whom 
legend asserts was the messenger from the beleaguered fort at Talladega 
to Gen. Jackson. Dressed in a hog skin he slipped through the investing 
line of Indians at the fort, helped by the friendly evening shadows, and 
after passing safely through the hostiles he sped to the white soldiers 
camped on the Coosa, 30 miles away, and notified Jackson of the im¬ 
minent peril of the friendly Indians cooped up in the Lashley stockade 
at Talladega, surrounded by a thousand howling red men. Jackson cut 
his way through the wilderness to the relief of the fort, making a road 
through the untrodden wilderness as the crow flies, which is known to 
this day as “Jacksons Trace.” Some historians, notably Gen. Woodward, 
deny the fact that a hog skin was used as a disguise to get past the 
investing Creeks, but the fact remains that a messenger did slip through 
the lines and bring Jackson, and Jackson trounced the hostiles soundly, 
killing about six hundred of them very dead. When old Hickory started 
in to perform a job of this sort he was very thorough and usually stayed 
there until it was completed. 

November 13, 1833, in the county court, before Hon. G. T. Mc¬ 
Afee, judge, the minutes assert that “Messrs. G. R. Rice and J. H. 
Martin, Esquires, were this day sworn in as practicing attorneys at this 
court.” Later on appear the names of Martin & Humphries, Nicks & 
Freeman, Thomas A, Walker, Francis Bugbee, Chapman & Wyche, 
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A. A. Starrett, Goldthwaitt & Campbell as having cases on the docket. 
The last mentioned firm brought the first suit in the circuit court, 
representing David Rippetoe, as plaintiff, who sued four Indians on their 
joint note for $500. The names of these Indians were, Otia Hadjo, 
Checcholo Hadjo, Wacche Aholate Illissa, Aholate Ochea Hadjo. Judg¬ 
ment was obtained against them for $500 and costs. The next case on 
the circuit court docket was an indictment against Reece Howell, after 
whom Howells cove, four miles north of Talladega, was named, signed 
by Peter Martin, attorney general; endorsed by Anderson Helloss, fore¬ 
man of the grand jury, charging that “Reece Howell, not having the 
fear of God before his eyes, but being moved and seduced by the insti¬ 
gation of the devil, with force and arms did assault and beat James R. 
Bagwell.” Reece Howell appeared and pleaded guilty, and the court 
as a fit punishment for this terribly charged offense imposed a fine of one 
cent. Evidently the judge thought that “Jim” Bagwell needed a good 
beating, or it may be that Howell assaulted Bagwell, but the latter may 
have battered his opponent. In any event, our jovial forefathers didn’t 
consider a fist fight as anything to make much ado about. 

This occurred a long time ago, in October, 1832, in fact, and the 
parties have had time since then to get in a good humor. At the spring 
term, 1833, Hugh W. Harriss was indicted for betting on a certain 
gaming table called a “faro bank.” Jno. Bass signs the accusation as 
foreman of the grand jury (John Bass). The trial jury, composed of 
David Lewis, Nathan Bagly, Samuel F. McGhee, Richard R. Jones, 
Wiley Mattison, E. W. Thomas, William Box, James Truss, Thomas 
H. Cameron, John Erwin, Isaac Hudson, Thomas Mackey and Bartley 
M. Pace, found the defendant guilty and imposed a fine of ten dollars. 
This must have been a narrow and puritanical jury, as the early settler 
was naturally a sport, and he considered it one of his constitutional rights 
to “buck the tiger,” or go against the faro bank on all occasions, looking 
upon it, after all, as rather a tame proceeding, no more exciting than a 
modern game of croquet, or a game of “old maid.” It is very likely that 
there were circumstances surrounding the game uot revealed by the rec¬ 
ord, especially in view of the fact that it requires two to play this game, 
and but one man is here indicated. 


Under the date line of January 29, 1834, Judge McAfee, of the 
county court, makes the following order on minute book A, page 10: “It 
is ordered by the judge of the county court that Milton T, McGuire, 
Hubbard H. Wyche, James McCann, James A. Givens and William 
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W. Morriss be, and they are, hereby appointed commissioners for the 
county of Talladega, by the authority of an act entitled, ‘An act to 
permanently locate the seat of justice in the county of Talladega, ap¬ 
proved December the 18th, 1833/ The above commissioners in propria 
personnae’ came into court and took and subscribed the oath in said act 
prescribed, this 31st January, 1834, which are filed.” 

May 24, 1834, William Morriss resigned and William Love! was 
appointed in his place. James McCann also resigned on May 23, 1834, 
but it was “ordered by the court that he be reappointed.” On Septem¬ 
ber 5, 1834, Milton L. McGuire resigned and George W. Thompson 
was selected to fill the vacancy. The heading of the minutes at the 
next term of court triumphantly recites that “on June 9, 1834, the court 
met in the town of Talladega, the seat of justice of said county.” 

CHAPTER IV 

The first volume of the minutes of the commissioners’ court, Talla¬ 
dega county, is a small book, eight by 12 inches, without index or num¬ 
bered pages, and it recites that the acts therein recorded began on the 
“sixth day of May, in the year of our Lord, one thousand, eight hundred 
and thirty-three,” at a court which “met at the temporary seat of justice.” 
Present, Hon. Green T. McAfee, judge of the county court, and John 
Lawler, William L. Walker, Jessee Hill and James Drennon, commis¬ 
sioners. The first act of the court was to allow Hugh G. Barclay, clerk 
of the court, $110.25 for furnishing books and stationery for the use of 
the clerks office. Included in this account is 500 quills (for pens), at 
$1.50 per 100, $7.50; one sandbox and sand, * 50c. Seventy dollars was 
voted, also, as compensation to Jacob D. Shelley, clerk of the circuit 
court, for the books and stationery furnished by him to his office, and 
on his account, recurred an item of 500 yellow quills and the sandbox 
and sand, and two reams of cap paper at four dollars per ream. Next, 
it is “ordered by the court that thirty-three and one-third percent, be 
levied on the state tax to defray county expenses for the present year.” 
William Easley was this day appointed census taker for the county of 
“Taladega” (the early spellers only put one T in the county’s name) and 
the said William Easley enters into bond with Benjamin Easley, John 
Slaton, and Jessee Hill as his securities.” The court proceeds to the 
election of county surveyor, Ansel Sawyer, Henry Funderburg, Bennett 
Ware and John W. Martin were put in nomination, The vote stood 
three for Ansel Sawyer, and for John W. Martin only 2; and, “Ansel 
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Sawyer, having received a majority of the votes, he was declared duly and 
constitutionally elected.” On the same day William W. Morriss was 
appointed county treasurer by the commissioners* court, and John Box 
received the appointment of coroner. 

The next session of the court, feeling the necessity of good roads, 
devotes much of its time to legislating on that subject. This meeting was 
on the 2nd day of September, 1833, at the “temporary seat of justice/* A 
jury of review, consisting of John Driskell, William Nance, Henry 
Creswell, J-. W. Bishop and G. B. Tankersley, was appointed to mark 
out a road, the nearest and best way from Talladega Springs to the 
county line, where the old Jackson trace crosses the same, leading to jold 
Fort Strother. The next road marked out by the order of the court was 
one leading from McAdams Ferry on by Jumpers Spring, to Kelley*s 
Springs. The “markers** appointed to attend to this duty were John Ellis, 
John Scott, Cbas. Murch, Issac Runyan, Elijah Sparks, David Mitchell 
and Wm. E, Sawyer. The third road officially established in the county 
ran from Frederick Lee’s Ferry, on Coosa river, to the court house in said 
county. The persons who marked out the highway were William Ma- 
hurg, Paterson M. Rhea, John Hill, Benj. Hubbard, Jas. Calvert, E. W. 
Thomas and David Griffin. 

The road leading north from the city to Riverside, running through 
Howell’s cove, is known to this day as “The Robinson’s Ferry Road.” 
The jury appointed to review it on the 2nd day of September, 1933, con¬ 
sisted of Jacob Hoyl, Reese Howell, Joseph Hall, Samuel Cunningham, 
Thos, Rowland, Wm. Wills, and M. T. Cotton. The jury were ordered 
to “mark out a road, the nearest and best route from Robinson’s ferry, on 
Coosa river, to Taladega Springs, so as to cross Chockoloco at Hoyls.” 
Jas. Hall, Rowlin Box, Solomon Bynum, Miles Bass, Thomas Goodwin, 
Benj. Smith and Benj. Easley marked out the road 'from Isaac Alvid’s to 
Riddle & Walker’s store, thence to the court house in Taladega county/* 
The.nearest and best way from “the court house in said county to in¬ 
tersect the turnpike road at or near Cleveland’s store” was reviewed and 
marked out by J. B. Cleavelana, Wm. McGehee, Phillip Archer, John 
Slaton, Ansel Sawyer, Wiley Madison and Cunningham Wilson. From 
“Barnett Clonch’s ferry, on Coosa river, to the seat of justice in said coun¬ 
ty” was selected by Jacob Freeze, Joseph Taul, Jas. R, Bagwell, James 
Hancock, James A. Givens, John W. Moore, and Andrew G. Bain. 

Evidently the first court was held in a house that belonged to 
Thomas Rowland, as one of the orders made by the commissioners* court 
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on September 2, 1833, is an allowance of ten dollars in favor of Thomas 
Rowland for use of house used as a court. The last order made at this 
session was one appointing Nathan Bagly, Thomas Little, John Wills, 
James Prater, Harvey Goodwin, John Greenwood and Andrew Creswell 
a jury of review to mark out a road from “Taladega court house to meet 
the road recently reviewed from Coffeeville, in Benton county, to the 
Taladega county line.” In ink that is yet black and fresh looking, the 
caption of the minutes for the 2nd day of December, 1833, recite that the 
court was opened and held at the Taladega Battle Ground, the tempo¬ 
rary seat of justice thereof,” and that John Bass was appointed com¬ 
missioner and a member of the court in place of William' C. Walker, 
who had removed. James A. Givens was appointed road overseer from 
the Battle Ground to the 6th mile post on Clonche’s ferry road. This 
appointment was made after the court had received the report of the 
viewers, and by formal order had established the first legal road of the 
county, running from the Battle Ground to Clonche’s ferry, and ap¬ 
pointed Jacob Freeze, James Hancock and Joseph Turnbo apportioners. 
The road running from McAdams’ ferry had for its first overseers Abra¬ 
ham Rhineheart, who supervised from Jumper’s Spring to Charles Mur¬ 
ray’s; James Barnes, from Murray’s to Ellison’s, and John Ellison, from 
that place to the ferry. A first grade road was established from “Cyllacog- 
ga” on this date leading to Talladega, John Malone, Pharo Hill and 
Berij. Madison being the apportioners; the overseers being Josiah Terry 
from Taladega Battle Ground to Jumper’s Spring; Walker Reynolds, 
from Jumper s Spring to Weoky; Robt. Taylor, from Weoky to Tallasa- 
hatchy, and James Lindsay from “Tallashatchy to Cleaveland’s store to 
intersect Turnpike.” 

James H. Beavers, sheriff, files an account before the commissioners’ 
court for expenses in conveying Ruffin Curtis to the Montgomery jail. 
The first item on the account is 'For cash paid out in carrying prisoner 
to Montgomery jail, $55.62. Carrying him to and from three tim es, 
$37.50.” The entire bill, including price paid for six guards, amounts to 
$124, which the court allows. Turning to the circuit court records to 
ascertain something of the charge against Ruffin Curtis, it is found that 
on June 6, 1833, he killed John Kibbler by striking him with a broad 
axe on the right side of the head, near the right temple. The indictment 
is signed by Peter Martin, attorney general; Anderson H. Moss, foreman 
of the grand jury, by J. W. Smith, deputy clerk of the grand jury, Octo¬ 
ber 7, 1833. The original panel of the jury selected to try the case was 
exhausted, and 12 additional jurors were summoned to complete it. The 
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jury who tried the case were James Wilson, Wm. Mulalley, John Bish- 
op, J. W. Crowson, John Malone, Charles Nabors, H. Jackson, Reese 
Howell, J, Blankenship, Wm. Robinson and James Hayes, who brought 
in a verdict of “guilty of manslaughter,” and sentenced him to nine 
months imprisonment Thereupon the record reads that “It appearing to 
the satisfaction of the court that there is no good and sufficient jail in 
this county, the said Ruffin Curtis will be carried to the common jail 
of Montgomery county, being the nearest sufficient jail.” 

i 

The first county treasurer s report consists of but five items of debit 
and six items of credit, and covers a period from October, 1833, to May, 
1834, $212.24 was the total of the county’s revenue during that time. 
$10.56 was the total compensation that the treasurer received. $195.35 
was the amount of county tax received for 1833. The treasurer reports 
that he had received a jury certificate, No. 52, from Jas. H. Thomas, 
amounting to 33 cents, for his tax. 

CHAPTER V 

The place where court should be held was rather a problem for 
some years after Taladega took upon herself the burden of dispensing 
justice. The caption of the minutes, for a number of years, recited that 
it was held at the “temporary seat of justice.” In 1833, this “seat” was in 
a building rented to the county by Thomas Rowland, for which Row¬ 
land is paid $10. May 5, 1834, it was ordered that “John F. Jo nes be 
allowed the sum of $20 for furnishing a house to hold the last circuit 
court in.” April term, 1835, there is an allowance “to Jones & Taylor for 
fitting and reserving a house for circuit court, $10.” In August, 1835, 
another entry reads, “To Charles Miller, for the use and occupation of 
the building now the Presbyterian church. In the town of Taladega, but 
at that time the property of Miller, for the holding of the April term of 
the circuit court of said county, $25.” February 1, 1836, it was “ordered 
by the court that in pursuance to an act of the legislature there shall be 
levied as a special tax for the purpose of building a court house for the 
county of Taladega: white males over 21, and under 45 years, 25 cents; 
slaves, under 10, 15 cents; free male persons of color, under sixty, 5614 
cents; twenty cents on every hundred dollars worth of merchandise; 
twenty cents on every hundred dollars worth of pleasure carriages; race, 
saddle or carriage horse, 50c.; race track kept for use, $10; stud horse 
and jack, the amount for which they stand per season; for every pack of 
playing cards, sold, loaned, given away, or otherwise disposed of, $1,” 
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£tc. Further on, the minutes of February 5, 1837. contain a reference to 
an act of the general assembly, approved January 4, 1836, to 'provide 
for the building of a court house for the county of Taladega," and the 
commissioners' court then proceeds to levy a tax of one hundred per cent 
of the state tax, as a special county tax for the purpose of building, etc, 
and also one hundred per cent on all amounts of licenses (except mar¬ 
riage licenses)." May 1, 1837, twenty-five dollars was voted to the 
trustees of the Methodist church for the use of the same in holding cir¬ 
cuit court for the spring term, 1837. At the same term, fifty dollars is 
allowed James Lawson, for holding one term of th'e circuit court and 
two terms of the county court in 1836. For the year 1840, an ad valorem 
tax of two and one-half cents on each one hundred dollars of the value 
of lands was levied ‘'for the completion of the public buildings in said 
county." Again, in 1841, a special tax of two and one-half cents on the 
hundred dollars was levied for the "completion of the court house of 
Taladega." An entry in 1843, recites that the special tax of 1842 is here¬ 
by again levied, which in the opinion of the court, will not exceed one 
thousand dollars, "for the completion of public buildings in said county 
of Taladega." Just below this entry is another appointing assessors in 
each beat to assess the state and county taxes for 1843, which is inter¬ 
esting as showing the names and numbers of the beats, and the residences 
of the persons in that early day: 

1st. Hatchet Creek beat, Mordecai Chandler. 

2nd. Hillabee,. No. 1, George W. Wilson. 

3rd. Hillabee, No. 2, Wm. A. Dickinson. 

4th. Taladega, James Lawson. 

5th. Leverett's, Abraham Leverett. 

6th. Flat Rock, Moses Hearn. 

7th. Mardisville, Isaac Estill. 

8th. Kymulga, William Easley. 

9th. Cahatchie, Wiley B. Boaz. 

10th. Syllacogga, Harrison Rippertoe. 

11th. Kelleys Springs, Weldon Dye. 

12th. Hendricks, Wiley W. Mattison. 

13th. Weewoka, John Wallis. 

14th. Harmons, Achilles Critz. 

15th. Blue Eye, Isaac Dial. 

16th. Cedar Creek, John Wood. 

17th. Walkers Mill, Jordan Williams. 

18th. Pond Springs, Wm. C. Brown, 

19th, Beat No, 3, Peter J, Walker, 
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Nothing more appears in the record as to a court house tax, so that 
it is fair to presume that the “temple of justice” of Taladega county was 
completed between 1840 and 1844, especially as at the May 5, 1845, 
term of the commissioners' court William Easley, sheriff, reported to 
the court that the court house “stands in need of certain repairs to se¬ 
cure the same from leaks,” and the sheriff was “empowered to do all 
that in his judgment was required to be done to prevent the leaking.” 

For awhile it was necessary to send prisoners to the jail at Mont¬ 
gomery, because there was no “bastile” in the new town of Taladega, 
but this was evidently found to be costly and awkward, causing long de¬ 
lays. On 5th March, 1834, “it being suggested to the court by the sheriff 
of said county that a certain hewed log house situated at the Battle 
Ground is suitable as a temporary jail (16 feet square), that the public 
good, as well as sound policy calls for such building, it is ordered by 
the court that said house be secured as a temporary jail until further 
provision is made for a permanent jail.” The county yet claims lot num¬ 
ber one in the plan of the city of Taladega, and therefore it is supposed 
that the first jail was located on this numbered lot. 

POOR HOUSE 

On Saturday, August 30, 1845, the commissioners met for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing a poor house. Present, H, W. W. Rice, judge, and 
Commissioners Simon Morriss, Andrew Cunningham and John H. 
Townsend. “The court having met for the purpose of establishing a poor 
house for said county according to an act of the legislature, approved 
the 10th January, 1845, and after mature deliberation upon the subject, 
the said commissioners, acting for the county aforesaid, have contracted 
with the said John H. Townsend for 120 acres of land lying about three 
miles north of the town of Taladega. Said tract of land known as the 
one on which James B. Watson formerly lived, and on which the Meth¬ 
odist camp ground is situated (said Townsend reserving out of said tract 
of land six acres for said camp ground), for which tract of land said 
commissioners agree, and order that the sum of $350 shall be paid out 
of the funds of the county treasury in the year 1846, which sum has 
precedence out of the taxes to be raised for said county in said year 
1846.” This location, in 1909, is yet the poor house of this county, a 
most charming spot, naturally, located at the foot of a lofty mountain, 
by the side of a cool bubbling spring. 
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The foregoing facts, of record, disposes of the history of the county 
public buildings and leaves us free to return to the people and doings 
of the individuals in the early thirties. 

. On the first Monday in September, 1834, it is “ordered by the 
court that the streets in the boundaries of the town of Taladega, as desig¬ 
nated in the plan of said town be established as public roads, and that 
they be cut out the same width as roads of the first grade.” The law at 
that time provided that a “first grade road” should be thirty feet wide 
(Aiken’s Digest, p. 359). It is further ordered by the court that Henry 
A. Rathbone be appointed overseer of Battle street; John A. Rooker 
overseer of South street; John D. Shelley, overseer of North street; Wil¬ 
liam Driver, overseer of Coffee street; Charles Miller, overseer of East 
street; James W. Talmadge overseer of Court street; Abner Howard, 
overseer of Spring street, and William McLane, overseer of West street. 
This entry settles the contention as to the original width and names of 
the first streets of the city. On the same day that these streets were made 
“publick” roads the court refused Eli M. Driver, William H. Moore and 
William Hogan the privilege of establishing a ferry at Kymulga, because 
it would be within two miles by water of Tulane’s ferry, already es¬ 
tablished by Shelby county. 

John N. Martin was duly elected a notary public for the county of 
Taladega on this date. Only two notaries were allowed for a county, and 
it is likely that John N. Martin was the earliest notary east of the Coosa 
river. His jurisdiction was merely that of a commercial notary, with no 
function of a justice of the peace. 

CHAPTER VI 

John Box was appointed the first coroner of the county on Monday, 
May 6, 1833. James H. Beavers was duly elected auctioneer for the 
county on May 5, 1834. Bennett Ware was appointed county surveyor 
in February, 1835, in place of Ansel Sawyer, resigned. John Box never 
held an inquest, and in 1835, he removed from the county, and on the 
second day of February, 1835, Levi R. Lawler was appointed coroner in 
his stead. On the third Monday in August, 1835, James H. Beavers, 
who was both sheriff and auctioneer, filed a claim of $18 with the com¬ 
missioners’ court, “For carrying a negro woman, Milly, who was accused 
of mudering negro John, the property of Isaac Stone, to Mardisville, 
three times, summoning court and jury and attending said trial;” and on 
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the next page Levie R. Lawler files his account as coroner, “For holding 
an inquest over the body of a negro man by the name of John, belong¬ 
ing to Isaac Stone, $10,” There is no record of the conviction of “Milly” 
and the supposition is that she was discharged by the justice of the peace 
at Mardisville; although she was in jail at Taladega, as is shown by an 
account filed by R. J. Harrison, jailer, showing the total amount up to 
date spent by Talladega county in jail furnishings and fittings and inci¬ 
dental expenses about the jail, as follows: Six padlocks $3; one stock 
$2.25; two pair trace chains, $1.50; three blankets, $7.50; repairing one 
lock, 75c.; two pair hand-cuffs, $3; to summoning and keeping two 
guards for I. Stone's negro woman committed for murder, 16 days, $32; 
one padlock and steeples, 75c; five days service W. P. Smith as guard 
hunting Indian who broke jail, $5; expenses on said trip, $3.50.” The 
total footing up to $50.25. 

\ 

The law in reference to slaves seems cruel to us as we look back 
through the softening shadows of time. If a slave went upon the planta¬ 
tion of any other than his master, he was liable to receive by law, ten 
lashes on his bare back, unless the slave carried a written permit to so 
visit from his owner. He could not own, or carry, any gun or weapon. 
Nothing could be bought from a slave without the masters written per¬ 
mission. He could not keep a dog, or a horse or a mule. It was a fine 
of not less than $250 for any person to teach a slave to spell, read or 
write. Fifty lashes on the bare back was the penalty for one slave writ¬ 
ing a pass for another. 

Only in crimminal cases could a negro be a witness, and the penalty 
for false testimony by a slave was to “have one ear nailed to a pillory 
and there stand for the space of one hour, and then the said ear to be 
cut off, and thereafter the other nailed in like manner and cut off at 
the expiration of another hour, and moreover to receive thirty lashes on 
his, or her bare back, well laid on, at the public whipping post, or such 
other punishment as the court shall think proper, not extending to life 
or limb.” (Aiken's Digest, p 113 et seq) 

Each county was required by law to have a “strong and efficient 
jail for the reception and confinement of debtors and criminals, and also 
a pillory, whipping posts, and as many stocks as may be convenient for 
the punishment of offenders” (Aikens’ Digest, p 98, §1). Evidently Tal¬ 
ladega county considered “one stock” sufficiently “convenient for the 
punishment of offenders,” as the jailer's report shows that he had ex- 
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pended $2.25 for one stock, although the jail with twice as many pad¬ 
locks as blankets, its hewed logs, Its sixteen feet square of space, its two 
pair of trace chains and two pairs of hand-cuffs, could not possibly have 
been a popular place of assemblage for our early settlers. Steam heat, 
electricity, sanitation have made our modern jails as desirable as the 
average summer resort to the negro hobo. 

There is a grim tragedy lurking behind the simple items of account 
filed by the sheriff, August 19, 1835: “To expenses in carrying Indian 
to Montgomery jail, name (of Indian) not recollected, that killed Bull”, 
$37.50, followed by an order later on in the minutes, reading: “Ordered 
by the court that William Blythe be allowed the sum of $7 for furnish¬ 
ing coffin, clothing and digging grave for Allum Hadjo (Hargo) an In¬ 
dian executed for murder.” Bull was a young and prominent citizen 
living in Hillabee beat of this county, now a part of Clay county. He 
was road apportioner and school commissioner, but in some way he had 
aroused the animosity of an Indian. One day while at work on his farm 
he was murdered. There was no eye witness. Suspicion settled upon 
Allum Hargo, an Indian who lived not far away from Bull’s place. Ex¬ 
citement ran high. The feeling between the whites and Indians was 
never very good, and the prominence of Bull made the prejudice against 
the Indian more bitter. October 10, 1835, an indictment for murder was 
found against Allum Hargo, Benjamin Mattison being foreman of the 
grand jury. Tuesday morning October 13, 1835, he was put on trial with 
Constant Dodson as foreman of the petit jury, and promptly convicted 
of murder. The court granted a new trail and at the April term, 1836, 
he was again tried, Wm. Hall being foreman of thejpetit jury, and again 
found guilty, and on the 30th of April, 1836, he was sentenced to death 
on June 3, 1836. 

4 

An Indian named Stimasegee, otherwise called Powesee Emarthler, 
alias Davy, was tried on October 10, 1834, on an indictment found in 
Coosa county, charging him with the murder of Henry Bell, by striking 
Bell on top of the head with an iron wedge and breaking his skull. It 
is supposed that the venue was changed from Coosa county on account, 
probably, of feeling against the Indian in that county. Henry Click, as 
foreman of the jury, reports a verdict of guilty. The Hon. Ptolemy Harris, 
judge of the circuit, writes, “It is therefore considered by the court that 
the said Stimasegee, alias Powesee Emarthler, otherwise called (Davy), 
be carried from hence to the common jail of Montgomery county (it 
appearing satisfactorily to the court that it is the nearest sufficient jail) 
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there to be confined, and that on Friday, the fifth day of December, 
next, 1834, between the hours of ten o clock in the forenoon and four 
o'clock in the afternoon, the sheriff of this county will take the said 
person to some convenient place of execution near the seat of justice 
for the said county of Talladega, and there hang him by the neck until 
he is dead, dead." The word “dead” is twice repeated. 

The fact that Allum Harjo, and Davy, two Indians, were both found 
guilty of murder and both hung has caused the old people to confuse 
the two cases, but the record shows that Davy was hung December 5, 
1834, while Allum Hargo, or Hadjo, was sentenced to be hung and the 
day of his execution fixed as June 3, 1836. Sheriff James H. Beavers 
hung Davy, as an allowed account at the February, 1838, term of the 
commissioners' court in his favor shows: “Ordered by the court that the 
following account, allowed James H. Beavers, former sheriff of Talladega 
county at the February term, 1835, be allowed, to wit: For money laid 
out in carrying Indian Davy from Montgomery to Talladega, $26.00. 
Clothing to hang prisoner, $5.00. To hanging prisoner, $10.00.” 

Term 1839 also allowed to former Sheriff Jas. H. Beavers twenty 
dollars for, “Expenses Allum Hargo, Indian prisoner, Montgomery to 
Talladega, court expenses.” William Blythe was the sheriff in 1839. 

The execution of Indian Davy was probably the first legal hanging 
in the former territory of the Creeks east of the Coosa river, and it was 
the first hanging by law in Talladega county. His body was interred south 
of the east terminus of Battle street, almost opposite the Highlands, and 
for a long time after the first settling of the town the small boys were 
afraid to venture eastward of Battle street for fear of meeting the ghost 
of Indian Davy. 

The gallows were erected on the hill on the north side of North 
street,- where the Lyman and McMillan property is now situated. Ex¬ 
ecutions were public in those days, so that a lesson could be taught by 
the punishment. A hill was always selected as" the site for the gallows, 
and the old settlers say that people came fifty miles to witness the hang¬ 
ing. A strong guard of armed men was placed about the Scaffold to pre¬ 
vent a rescue by the Indians, who witnessed the affair in great numbers. 
Conversations with old citizens cause the conclusion that the Indian who 
killed Bull had no personal enmity against him, but from often reflect¬ 
ing on the wrongs of his race, and the many Indians killed by white 
men, as well as the additional fact that their lands were to be taken 
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from them later, this particular Indian determined to be revenged on 
white men in general, and he therefore slew Bull on general principles, 
to avenge the aggregate wrongs suffered at the hands of white men. 
It was not at all a difficult task to convict an Indian of a crime, as 
white men constituted the juries; the Indians were not eligible to jury 
service, nor were they permitted by law to serve on juries even when 
one of their race was on trial; the Indian was not accustomed to employ 
a lawyer, and in most instances he could not speak or understand the 
English language, and in addition to all this there was at that time 

a bitter prejudice and a fear among the white men exisiting as to the 
Indian. 

The life of a negro was far more valuable, because a negro was 
property, often worth twelve hundred to fifteen hundred dollars, and of 
course his death would be a loss to his master and his master s relations. 

It is stated by those who are now living, who know of the transaction, 
that Milly, the property of Isaac Stone, who was charged with murder, 
was never tried by a court having jurisdiction to acquit, or convict her, 
but that she was spirited away to the west, and the bondsmen paid up 
the forfeited bond, leaving Milly to live and grow to a good old age 
in the boundless reaches of the West. When a valuable slave was on 
trial, the^ master spent money and time in his defense, employing the 
best legal talent in the country, and the juries who constituted the triers 
of the case were always slaveholders themselves, who, of course, sym¬ 
pathized with the master in the probable loss of such valuable personal 
property, not knowing when they, themselves, might be overtaken by 
the same stress of circumstances. 

- ’ i 

A surprising number of living citizens of this county remember 
the circumstances surrounding the trial of “OhLoom Harjo,” as they 
invariably pronounce Allum Hadjo, as those circumstances have been de¬ 
tailed to them by their fathers, or other old men, and they all unite 
in saying that he met his death with the most stoical Indian indiffer¬ 
ence, not betraying on the scaffold that he felt the least interest in the 
proceedings, and that the moment the drop fell, his countrymen and 
relatives set up the Indian Meath Song,” a wail, which, from the de¬ 
scription given of it, must have been a most funeral, blood curdling and[ 
lugubrious dirge. 

The night of the day of the hanging, and for many nights there¬ 
after, the people “forted,” that is, gathered together in some stronghold, 
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the larger number in the cellar of the store at the corner of Spring street 
and Battle street, then the store of Hon. G. T. McAfee, where the 
women and children slept a fitful, uneasy sleep, guarded by their hus¬ 
bands, brothers and men, heavily armed, fearing an Indian uprising, ot 
outbreak, in retaliation for the execution of the Indian murderer. 


CHAPTER VII 

INDIAN OCCUPANCY OF TALLADEGA 

The Indian occupancy of Talladega county began in those prime¬ 
val ages, 'whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary." 
So ifar as we know, the red man was here when the earth was new. The 
Indians who were here in the year of 1800 and for a hundred years 
or more before that date were comparatively modern. The Muscogees, 
or as the white man insisted on calling them, the Creeks, because they 
lived along the streams, were a composite tribe, made up of a federation 
of scattered tribes, and their original home had been on the northwest 
of Mexico, but when Cortez overthrew the government of Montezuma 
this tribe, having been an ally of that king, abandoned their Mexican 
home and marched to the southwest (sic), hunting a new home. At the 
Red River they were attacked by the Alibamas, which was the beginning 
of a long war between these tribes, and in following the Alibamas for the 
purpose of revenge they came to the Coosa and Tallapoosa country and 
there settled. This is the statement of LeClerc Milfort, an educated 
Frenchman, whose love of adventure carried him to the wilderness, where 
he became a guest, at Little Tallassee, four miles above Wetumpka, of 
McGillivray, the great chieftain of the Muscogee nation, in 1776. 

LeClerc Milfort eventually married McGillivray s sister, was made 
“Tustenugge,” or grand war chief, and frequently led the Indians against 
the Whigs of Georgia, during the American revolution. He prepared 
a history of the Creeks, which was published in Paris, in 1802, the city 
where he died in 1816. On page 32 of Milfort s history he states that 
the old men often spoke of their ancestors, and that the Creeks exhibited 
to him strands of pearls, which contained history, and constituted their 
archives, and then he proceeds to tell the Muscogee tradition of Cortez 
conquering Mexico, and the subsequent migration of the Creek tribe 
to Alabama, which occurrence they placed in the year sixteen hundred 
and twenty. If this date is correct, then the Muscogee, or Creeks, were 
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not in Talladega county when De Soto came, but another and more 
ancient race must have welcomed him at Childersburg (Town of Coosa) 
in July, fifteen hundred and forty. 

Three men, writers, historians, and each of whom at different times 
had visited the spot, have described the Coosa Town, the capital of the 
far-famed province of. Coosa, a kingdom, at one time, covering 300 square 
miles. First, Beidma, the commissary of De Soto, who kept a journal 
of the expedition; 2nd, a Portugese gentleman, a native of the town of 
Elvas, Portugal, an English translation of whose journal was published 
by Richard Hakluyt in 1609, and it appears as a supplement to his 
“Voyages and Discoveries,” London, 1812; 3r, Garcellasco de la Vega, of 
Cuzco, Peru, who writes from hearsay, from conservations with a cava¬ 
lier who accompanied De Soto, and who was loaned journals, written 
m the camp, both by Alonzo de Carmona and Juan Coles, soldiers of 
the expeditions, and lastly Col. Benjamin Hawkins, the Creek agent of 
the United States in 1798, who visited Coosa Town in that year, and 
accurately describes it. Hawkins wrote a “Sketch of the Creek Country” 

in 1799, which was published by the Historical Society of Georgia 
Savannah, 1848. 

One very great obstacle to accuracy in all the narratives of the jour¬ 
nals of those accompanying De Soto was the circumstance that neces¬ 
sarily facts, names, occurrences, and distances, indeed all oral communi¬ 
cation, was in a language which had to be interpreted, and the trans¬ 
lation necessarily had to pass the dialect and idioms of a number of dif¬ 
ferent languages. There was but one man who had even a smattering 
of the Indian tongue in the camp of De Soto. His name was Jean Grtiz. 
Twelve years before De Soto landed at Tampa bay this Ortiz had ac¬ 
companied the disastrous expedition of de Narvaez, and was captured 
by the Indians at St. Marks, Florida, and made a slave by them. The 
day after he landed, De Soto sent out a detachment, which, when they 
charged a small body of Indians, were astonished to hear a voice cry out 
m their own language, “I am a Christian, I am a Christian, slay me not.” 
It was Jean Ortiz, who was afterward given clothes, arms, a good horse, 
and was made interpreter by the Spaniards. Understanding only the 
Floridian Indian dialect and language he conducted conversation through 
the Indians of different tribes, who understood each other, and who were 
attached to the expedition as hostages and burden bearers. In convers¬ 
ing, for instance, with the Chickasaws, he commenced with a Floridian, 
who carried the word to a Georgian, the Georgian to the Coosa, the 
Coosa to the Mobilian, and the latter to the Chickasaw. In the sa m e 
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tedious manner the answer was conveyed to him and reported to De 
Soto, and the journal writers obtained their information from De Soto. 

The Indian Kingdom of Coosa, in 1540, according to the narratives 
of Garcellasso, and the Elvas journal, embraced the entire territory now 
comprised in the modern counties of Cherokee, Calhoun, Etowah, Cle¬ 
burne, Clay, Coosa and Talladega, the beauty and fertility of which was 
known to all the Indians even to the seaside. Garcellasso asserts that 
it extended 300 miles, and the Portugese narrative, page 719, says that, 
"The trial was lined with towns, villages and hamlets and many sown 
fields, which reached from one to the other,” and that "Every day after 
entering the confines of the kingdom we met ambassadors, one going 
and another coming, by which De Soto was assured of a hearty wel¬ 
come at the capital.” 

The climate was delightful to the Spaniards, the land abounded in 
lovely meadows and beautiful little rivers; in the plains were plum trees, 
the first they had seen in America, some varieties of which, says the 
Elvas narrative, resembled the plums of Spain. Wild fruit clambered to 
the tops of the loftiest trees, and lower branches of this "wild fruit” 
were laden with delicious Isabella grapes. One bright afternoon on the 
26th July, 1540, just forty-eight years after America was discovered, and 
threfc hundred and sixty nine years ago, the aboriginal citizens of Tal¬ 
ladega county received a distinguished guest at their capital, and the 
first welcome speech ever made on Alabama soil was voiced in Talladega 
couftty, 20 miles from our court house, by the young king of a province, 
even at that early day, famed in song and story. At the border, or city 
limits, the king, seated in a chair of state borne upon the shoulders of 
fout of his chief men, met De Soto. One thousand warriors made a part 
of the procession surrounding the king. They were tall, active, sprightly 
admirably proportioned, with large plumes of various colors on their 
heads, and they marched in regular order. The dress of the king was 
a shining mantle of marten skins, thrown gracefully over his shoulder, 
while his head was adorned with a crown of brilliant feathers. Around 
him many Indians "raised their voices in song, and others made music 
upon flutes” (Gacellasso s journal, page 300)7 Here is his speech as re¬ 
ported in the Portugese narrative, pages 719, 720: "Mighty chief! Above 
all others of the earth! Although I come now to receive you, yet I 
received you many days ago deep in my heart. If I had the whole 
world, it would not give me as much pleasure as I now enjoy, at the 
presence of yourself and your incomparable warriors. My person, lands 
and subjects are at your services. I will now march you to your quarters 
with playing and singing,” 
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half I tl "1 T S f f P f rt f0r the USe of De Soto > and be¬ 

half of the other five hundred houses of the town were surrendered 

or the use of the Spaniards, whose force amounted to one thousand men 

o hundred and thirteen of them being mounted cavaliers; and there 

were with this array twelve priests, eight clerics of inferior rank and 

a "“ S ' In addition to this, packs of grey hounds, blood hounds 

T > f ° V j ° ^°8 S ’ catt l e , and mules accompanied the procession 
Twenty-five days passed with De Soto as the guest of the vounl lZ 

whom the crafty and treacherous Spanish leader kept constantly aboS 

extonraves^and / eace 3m ° ng the Indians and to 

to knJ a d.TT Enraged at this obvious imprisonment of 
hen king, and at the demeanor of the Spanish robbers toward their 

women, the Indians fled to the woods, out of the town of Coosa and 
began to prepare for war. Four captains of the Spaniards with their’com¬ 
panies were sent after the red men and returned with many nSn and 
omen in chains. The Talladega king begged for the release of some 

n * P nn «pal men and purely as a matter of cold policy the wily 
De Soto gave them their liberty, but he carried many others, both men 

^sSp^r th irons and baggage ' to meet ^ 


f , r ^ U f“ St 21 > 1540 > the Spaniards broke, camp and departed from 
the capital, taking the king with them as a hostage, leaving behind them 

nstlan n e g ro . at the capital, who was too sick to travel, and whom 
the Indians desired to retain among them on account of his curious curly 

. ' T* SaU p e com P le »on. The negro recovered quickly. The fact is 
at, the careful reader of the Portugese narrative will find little diffi¬ 
culty m squinting between the lines and convincing himself that this 
negro wasnt much sick anyway, but that he had grown tired of the 
rutish slavery of the Spaniards, and he found the Talladega country the 

humtoe!” i he had eVer seen - No doubt ’ this dark-skinned 
human legacy left by the lying, treacherous, brutal, cruel, robber De Soto 

ws the progenitor and father of the dark colored Indians who were found 

m the Coosa Kingdom one hundre dyears later. The Indians stole from 

De Soto a brass drum and several shields while the army was at the 

Alto P°T an t G ™r Sd88inS ’ an Indian historian, asserted to Col. 

tbe Alabama historian, that the Creeks displayed the drum 
and shields at their annual festivals, and that he had often seen them 
This statement was made in 1850 (Pickett's History of Alabama, page 

them^n T? °{ theSe mffians of Castile did not carry 

them out of Talladega s boundaries, but they passed through the large 
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town of Tallemuchasa, just after it had been abandoned by its inhabit¬ 
ants. Where this town was located is a guess in the dark, but it was not 
more than a day’s march for a burdened, mixed crowd like these Span¬ 
iards had with them, and the trials pointed out to them necessarily passed 
through the most easily travelled gaps of the mountains, the mountains 
being the only portion of the landscape that has not changed in three 
centuries. There was an ancient Indian town about fourteen miles Of. 
an air line (on the south side of Coosa river) from Coosa town, and in 
a southeast direction from Coosa town, lying between the mouth of 
Cedar creek and Talladega Springs near this spot, and on the property 
owned in 1850 by Henry G. Woodward, in section 10 or 11, township 
22, range 2, there was a ditch surrounding a beautiful elevation embrac¬ 
ing four or five acres, taking in a gushing spring in its sweep. This 
was a fortification ditch and large trees were growing on it in 1950 ^^ 
(Pickett’s History of Alabama, page 156). A stone’s throw from the 
mouth of Cedar creek and between the present Fort Williams ferry 
and mouth of Cedar creek there are immense piles of pearly mussel 
sheels and snail shells, placed in separate heaps, in such tremendous 
quantities that indicate beyond a possibility the presence of a great 
number of Indians for a long period of time. Eveft to this day, at 
this spot, there is a train load of these shells, which are not more 
than two miles from the fortification ditch. These are yet to be 
seen on many of our Alabama river banks where for a long time 
there had been an ancient Indian town. The aboriginees used the shells 
to temper the clay with which they made their vessels, and they sought 
them both for the flesh and for the pearls contained in the fresh water 
oysters. During the past twenty years an overflow of the Tallasahatchie 
creek washed up the earth at the “Old Smoot place,” between Alpine 
and Sylacauga, and disclosed to view bushels of large pearls, many of 
them as large as a partridge egg. The young men who visited the spot 
gathered hat fulls of these pearls. Mr. M. M. Duncan, then the tax 
assessor of the county, wore one of them (washed up at this place) on 
his watch chain for a long time, but most of them disintegrated after 
being exposed some months to the air. There was an ancient Indian town 
on the banks of the creek, near and upon the Smooth place. These pearls 
were all of them perforated with a hole through the centre. Most of 
them were egg shaped, or slightly conical, although some of them were 
perfectly round. The Indians used these pearls strung on strings, as the 
devout Catholic uses a rosary of beads, or as little girl uses her “memory 
string” of buttons. He recounts the history of himself and tribe; this 
pearl commemorates a battle with a rival tribe, this the death of a 
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great chief, this the year of famine, etc., etc. The second day of his 
march from Coosa town De Soto reached the town of Utua, where he 
camped six days waiting for the creek there, which was swollen from 
fains, to become fordable. After this time the march was continued to 
Ullabahale (Ullebee-Hilliby), on Hatchett creek, which was called by 
the Spaniards “a small river. Ullabee-hallee was a strongly fortified 
town, whose Indians were in arms because of the duress of the chief of 
Coosa town, who was yet with De Soto as a prisoner. Twelve of the 
principal men of Ullabee-hallee offered to rescue their beloved chief by 
arraying a formidable force, but he dissuaded them from it. After leaving 
this town the bloody Spaniard journeyed by the Socapatoy country down 
to Tallassee, where, on September 18, 1540, the Coosa king was re¬ 
leased and returned to his home within sight of the steel bridge across 
the Tallasahatchie creek, on the Southern railroad, one mile from the 
present city of Childersburg, on the former Keith farm, the capital of the 
kingdom of Talladega. 

CHAPTER VIII 

INDIAN OCCUPANCY OF TALLADEGA 

After De Soto had left his trail of blood and disease in Talladega 
county, one hundred and fifty years passed in historical silence, and 
the tongue of a foreigner was not heard in the land until the French 
discovered and occupied the country where the Tombigbee and Ala¬ 
bama begin to lose their identity as portions of the gulf. In 1714 Bien¬ 
ville explored the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers, and picked out a spot 
for a fort on the east bank of the Coosa river, four miles above the junc¬ 
tion of the Coosa with the Tallapoosa river. This fort was built and 
called Fort Toulouse. There was an Indian town there named Tuskegee; 
not to be confused with the present city of Tuskegee, in Macon county, 
which is more tha;n 50 miles away. This spot is but a few mles from 
Coosada station, on the north and south divisions of the L. & N. Rail¬ 
way. The fort was at the head of a peninsula, formed by the windings 
of the rivers, which here approached within 600 yards of each other. It 
was only three miles above to the Hickory Ground, a suburb of the pres¬ 
ent city of Wetumpka, and but a short distance to Tookabatcha, after¬ 
ward the capital of the Muscogee nation, situated on the Tallapoosa. 
One hundred years later General Jackson built a fort, and called it Fort 
Jackson, on the ruins of Fort Toulouse, which was abandoned by the 
French garrison in 1763. With the help of the Indians, Bienville erected 
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a wooden fort with four bastions, two iron cannons to each bastion, and 
from this point he sent priests and ambassadors from time to time, to 
the Indians in the upper Creek country, and to the Indians of Coosa 
Town, Aubecoochee Town, on Nauche creek (near Kymulga, on Tal¬ 
ladega creek); Nauche town, on Nauchee creek (near Alpine); Uufaula- 
hatchie, fifteen miles from this last place, and on Talladega creek, and 
to the six towns on Hillabee creek, then a part of the Coosa kingdom, 
and originally in Talladega County. 

These Frenchmen came with messages of peace, and established 
good will, and amity toward the French people, which was never dis¬ 
turbed. The Talladega Indian was an adherent of France, loyal to its 
people and devoted to its policies, as long as the Frenchmen remained 
in the country. By the trails, it was only sixty miles from Coosa Town 
to Fort Toulouse, a mere matter of eighteen hours travel. On the other 
hand the Talladega Indian hated a Georgian, and always utterly re¬ 
fused to treat or trade with them. Oglethorpe, the governor of Georgia, 
made a treaty with 18 chiefs of the lower Creek nation, at Savannah, 
on May 21, 1733, by which the lower Creeks relinquished to the British 
government the lands between the Savannah and the Altamaha rivers, 
but the Talladega Indians and Upper Creeks were not present, doubt¬ 
less kept away by the French influence, or it may be they were ignored 
by Oglethorpe. 

These lower Creeks were South Alabamians—and the politics of 
South Alabama is, to this day, a thorn in the flesh of the citizen of the 
mountain portion of the State—they lived along the banks of the Chatta¬ 
hoochee and Flint rivers, and their tributaries, and some of the tribes 
were hereditary enemies of the Natchez tribe who dwelt in Talladega 
county. Again Oglethorpe made another treaty August 1st, 1739, at 
Coweta, on the Chattahoochee, with the Micco’s, or Mayors, of eight 
towns, assembled in the great square of Coweta. s This Coweta was 
three miles below Columbus, Georgia, in the Alabama county of Rus¬ 
sell. It was declared in this treaty that all the lands between the Savan¬ 
nah and the St. Johns rivers, and from St, Johns to Apalache Bay, and 
thence to the Mountains, by ancient right did belong to the Creek Na¬ 
tion, and that neither the Spaniards, nor any other people, except 
the trustees of the Colony of Georgia,. should settle them. None of the 
Indians along the Coosa, nor indeed, along the Alabama and Tallapoosa 
rivers, participated in this meeting, or recognized any treaty made by the 
Lower Creek Indians^with the Georgians: and when the French left 
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Alabama these Indians in our section placed themselves under the wing 
of the Spaniard, and the Talladega Indian was always the implacable 
enemy of the Georgian. This feeling was intensified by Alexander Mc- 
Gillivray, the Talleyrand of the Creek Nation, who throughout the 
whole Revolutionary War was devoted to the British Cause; and who held 
the rank of “Colonel” in the British Army in 178. The home of McGilliv- 
ray was at Little Tallassee, four miles above Wetumpka, on the east 
bank of the Coosa, and he often visited the Talladega Country, and 
was well-known to the leading chiefs, and many of the early white 
settlers of the Talladega Country. In 1789, the Georgia delegation in 
Congress made urgent demand on Washington that he ‘Wage war on 
the upper Creeks to compel them to turn loose the Oconee lands, and 
the President seriously considered it, until he discovered, after a little 
li^urin^, that the expenses of this war would be fifteen million dollars; 
when he dropped the project, and sent Col. Marinus P. Willett, as a 
secret agent to visit the Creeks of this section, and, if possible, to bring 
McGillivray to New York on his return. Willett, after long search, and 
much privation, found McGillivray on May 1st, 1790, at the house of 
Mr. Graison, in the Hillabees (part of Talladega county). The Oconee 
lands were equally the property of the Cherokees and Upper Creek 
Indians; a few of the Cherokees, and some representatives of the lower 
Creeks ceded these lands to the Georgians by a treaty, the upper Creeks 
not being represented nor being present. 

Willett bore a letter from President Washington to McGillivray, 
inviting him and other chieftains to the capital at New York, where 
Washington wished to sign with his own hand a treaty of peace and 
alliance. Finally McGillivray, with his nephew and two servants, ac¬ 
companied by the Secret Agent Willett, three wagons with 26 warriors 
seated in them and 4 on horseback, set out June 1, 1790, from Little 
Tallassee for New York. The direction they traveled from Little Tal¬ 
lassee was northeast, through the wilderness, and in passing along the 
McIntosh trail, which, ran through the city and county of Talladega, 
the party was joined by Chinnobee, the “Great Natchez Warrior,” as 
Pickett calls him (History Alabama, p. 404) and other chiefs. Chinnobee 
lived at McElderry station, Talladega county, on Alabama Mineral divi¬ 
sion of L. & N. Railroad, on the beautiful meadows now composing 
the McElderry farm. Long after this date, a day spent in Mardisville, 
five miles from present court house of Talladega, in purchasing supplies, 
and imbibing “fire water,” Chinnobee mounted his wiry Indian pony 
and started home. Riding at a furious gait and whooping along the 
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road, he was reckless of obstacles or direction. Just out of Mardisville, 
about a half mile, there was a stunted oak tree on the north side of the 
road, with a projecting limb stretching horizontally half across the road, 
at about the height of a man’s face, sitting on horse back. Chinnobee 
intended riding on the north side of this tree, the pony sweved to the 
south side of the oak, the limb struck Chinnobee directly across the 
forehead, and the "Great Natchez Warrior” slept the sleep that knows 
no waking. He is buried on the McElderry farm, a large slab of limestone 
marking his resting place Washington after the arrival of the Indians 
had various conferences with McGillivray, but he didn t personally con¬ 
clude the treaty, the job was not clean enough for the Great Father of 
our country to tackle, there was too much dirty politics in it. Washington 
deputized Henry Knox to negotiate with the Indians, and with Knox 
representing the government and McGillivray the Indians there was 
executed a double-barrelled treaty, one of them being public, the other 
secret. The Creek nation got fifteen hundred dollars and a few goods 
in a warehouse; McGillivray was made brigadier general with salary 
of $1,200 per year by the secret treaty. The chiefs of Ocfuskee, Tooka- 
batchas, Tallassees, Cowetas, and Seminoles were to get $100 each and 
a handsome medal. Chinnobee, poor devil, got nothing. The Oconee lands 
were surrendered and the line between Alabama and Georgia declared 
to be identical with the line established at the Shoulderbone treaty. 

Washington was troubled about the boundary line between Georgia 
and the Indians. His political enemies were pressing him to the wall 
with a prospect of civil war with one of the States of the confederation. 
Georgia claimed Talladega County as her territory, not only that, but 
Georgia claimed part of South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, North 
Louisiana, and South Arkansas; in fact, Georgia claimed all the territory 
between the thirty-first and thirty-fifth degrees, the ground of the claim 
being that this territory was granted to Georgia by a charter from 
Charles. Spain also claimed much of this same region; the Indians, also, 
insisted tht this domain belonged to them, and the likelihood of a fight 
over this territory was causing our first president the loss of a consid¬ 
erable amount of sleep; especially as the Georgians were building stock¬ 
ades and preparing for war in the disputed lands. The U. S. govern¬ 
ment built a strong fort in 1791 at Rock Landing on the Oconee, ap¬ 
pointed Seagrove, an Irishman, superintendent of the Creek nation, 
and stationed Andrew Ellicott, a Pennsylvania Quaker and amateur sur¬ 
veyor, at this fort, in order to have him run the line between the Creeks 
and Georgians, and directed appeals to McGillivray through this locality 




to hasten the establishment of the line, but that astute chieftain made 
excuses, the main one being that a freebooter and pirate named William 
Augustus Bowles was preventing him from having it done. Bowles was 
a formidable opponent of McGillivray; boldly bearding him in his own 
den, but eventually McGillivray slipped off to New Orleans, secretly 
traded with the Spanish authorities, secured the arrest and imprisonment 
of Bowles, and permitted the Spanish rulers to incite war between the 
Indians and Georgians, and the frontier Americans. McGillivray died 
February 17, 1793, “of inflamed lungs and the gout on his stomach" 
and was buried with Masonic honors in the garden of William Pan ton 
m the city of Pensacola, leaving the line in dispute, and the Indian 
sky darkened by scenes of murder and robbery, with the Talladega coun¬ 
try claimed by Spain, England, Georgia, and the Indians, and the Geor¬ 
gians entertaining the most outspoken hostility to President George Wash¬ 
ington; even going so far as to pin his effigy to pine trees, and firing 
bullets through it. While affairs were in this unsettled state, the legisla¬ 
ture of Georgia, February 7, 1795, sold for two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand dollars to James Gunn, Matthew McAllister, George Walker, and 
their associates, termed the Georgia Company, , twelve whole counties, 
and parts of eight other counties, in Alabama, and into these counties 
the Georgians migrated, at once, by the score. Talladega being then 
contiguous to St. Clair, one of the counties named in the sale, received 
but few as her share of the Georgia pioneers, probably by reason of the 
well known hatred of the Talladega red man for the people of the goober 
state. This sale, which has the historic name of “Yazoo Sale," was in 
a little while nullified by the Georgia legislature, and in May 1798, 
Congress, with the consent of Georgia, organized a large portion of the 
domain into the “Mississippi Territory." The United States had pre¬ 
viously to this concluded treaties with the Creek Indians, and with 
Spain, which tended to settle some of the vexed questions of territory. 
The Natchez District was established, composed of the counties of 
Pickering and Washington. Twenty counties in Alabama and twelve 
in Mississippi have since been carved out of the original 4 Washington 
county. In 1802, the United States bought from Georgia, for the sum 
of one million, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, the states of 
Alabama and Mississippi, which, of course, included Talladega county, 
and the tide of immigration of white men began to flow into this new 
land. It was a paradise for the hunter, and a refuge for the outlaw. There 
were no roads, no conveniences of modern life. An Indian trail led 
from the Oconee river to the Alabama river, at Lake Tensaw. The 
government, in 1805, obtained the consent of thirty Greek warriors, then 
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in Washington city, to the right to use a “horse path” through their 
country, along which the chiefs and warriors agreed to establish ferries 
and bridges and to “open good houses of accomodation.” The Cherokees 
granted the right of way for a pony mail route from Knoxville to New 
Orleans, and o njuly 23, 1805, the Chicasaws sold the United States 
lands out of which was formed the present county of Madison, but Tal¬ 
ladega county remained the home land of the Muscogee during this 
period, and for a generation afterward, until the white man crowded 

him out of his forest shelter. Many white men were here in 1800, ad¬ 
venturers, “Indian countrymen,” who had married Indian women, and 
were mostly traders, speaking the language, wearing the dress and ac¬ 
cepting the customs of the Indians. From the beginning of the century 
down to 1836, an ordinary life time, the Indian occupied the beautiful 
Talladega country jointly with the white man and this long stretch is 
presented to give the reader an adequate idea of his preceding history, 
and his environment, when the white man came. The majority of these 
traders were of Scotch, or Scotch-Irish descent. David Francis, of Autau¬ 
ga town, a silversmith, and the great uncle of Dr. Francis, of Jackson¬ 
ville, Alabama, was one of these. Sullivan and Graison were both traders 
living in the Hillabees, this county. James Russell, a tory, another tory 
named Love, a Dutchman, and horsethief, named Dargan; and Abram 
Mordecai, a Jew, lived near Mount Meigs, in Montgomery county. All 
of them had Indian wives, except Mordecai, whose faithful spouse was 
“considerably darkened with the blood of Ham.” (Pickett’s History of 
Alabama, p. 421).* Charles Weatherford had a trading place and a race 
track upon the first eastern bluff at the junction of the Coosa and Talla¬ 
poosa. Waccocoie Clarke had a trading house at Waccocoie (English, the 
“horn-blowing nest”) town, Coosa county. This Clark was an English¬ 
man, and he freighted his goods from Charleston via the McIntosh trail, 
on seventy pack horses. His Indian wife he was accustomed to call “Queen 
Anne.” The traders bought skins, beeswax, hickorynut oil, snake root, 
ginseng and many barks of supposed medicinal value from the Indians. 
A mean rum called “taffai” was sold to the red men. The pack-horse was 
usually a small pony, carrying a load weighing ordinarily 180. pounds. 
The pack-horseman walked using no lines, driving ten ponies as his 
detail, and using long hickory poles for whips, and a miscellaneous as¬ 
sortment of mixed English and Indian cursing. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

INDIAN OCCUPANCY OF TALLADEGA 

The red man had no written histories. His strand of heads, and the 
recollection of the elders constituted his sole chronicles; so that the death 
of an aged Muscogee often made historical facts unattainable. The white 
men have been too indifferent to the historical statements of the old 
men, and of late years, after the death of persons taking part in the 
history of our families, and state, we have found ourselves vainly hunt¬ 
ing for facts which had often been told us by our elders, but which we 
had deemed too unimportant to treasure. For this reason Talladega 
county has not much to record for ten years following 1800, during 
which time this land was a hunters paradise for its master, the Indian, 
The number of the Muscogees in the country has been greatly overesti¬ 
mated, the casual reader fancying that great bands of warriors paraded 
the forests, or populated the towns. But the number was always greatly 
magnified by the fears of the traveler, or the historian. Some of our 
dime-novel historians convey the impression that in battles, skirmishes 
and encounters between white men and Indians that the pale-faces 
whipped three or four times their number, but the bald fact is that in the 
larger majority of fights the white men were numerically more than 
double the number of Indians, and were armed with infinitely better 
weapons. As affording some idea of the population of the Creek nation, 
Bartram, the botanist, on page 461-462 of his "Travels” asserts that in 
1777, one year after the revolutionary war, he found fifty towns with a 
total population of eleven thousand, composing the entire Creek na¬ 
tion, these towns being situated on the Coosa, Tallapoosa, Alabama, 
Chattahoochee and Flint rivers, and the prominent creeks which flowed 
into them. Four of these towns were in Talladega county, viz: Coo-sau, 
on the left bank of the river between the mouths of Eufaulee and Nauche 
creeks (now called Talladega and Kiamulgee creeks, says Hawkins, in 
1780); 2d, Aube-coo-chee, on Nauche creek, (Talladega creek), five 
miles from the Coosa; 3d, Nauche, on the same creek, five miles above 
Au-be-coo-chee; 4th,. Eu-Faula-hatch-chee, fifteen miles still higher up 
on the same creek. Each town had its public buildings and was always 
built in the form of a square; No doubt the white men adopted the 
custom of the Indians in this regard and nearly all of the early towns 
were laid out with a public square, the court house being in the middle. 

The public square of Eu-faula-hatchee, the town situated 3 miles 
from the present city of Talladega, on the Terry farm on the north side 
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of Talladega creek, and not on the south side, as elsewhere stated, in 
1800 consisted of four square buildings of the same size and shape, so 
situated as to form a tetragon, and enclosing a space of half an acre. Mr. 
George W. Cruikshank, editor of the Birmingham-Ledger, writes that 
he saw the posts of the council house of this town taken out of the 
ground, in a comparatively good state of preservation in 1873, and that 
the posts were afterward accidently burned. The frame of these buildings 
were of wood, but plastered inside and out with mud, except two feet 
all around under the eaves, left open to admit light and air. One of these 
square buildings was the council house, where the “micco," mayor, chief, 
sometimes called king, daily met the warriors and decided all matters 
concerning the town. This building was enclosed on three sides, while 
a partition from end to end divided it into two apartments, the rear 
apartment being totally dark, having only three arched holes large 
enough for a man to crawl through. This dark chamber was the sanctu¬ 
ary of priestcraft, in which was deposited physic pots, rattles, chaplets of 
deer's hoofs, the great pipe of peace and all the paraphernalia of a medi¬ 
cine man. The front part of this building was open like a piazza, divided 
into three compartments, breast high, each containing three rows of 
seats rising one above the other, for the use of the council, aldermen, or 
legislature. The other three square buildings fronting this one were 
similar to this, except that they had no sanctuary, and they were used 
to accommodate the spectators, being also used for public feasts. Each 
town had a separate government and public buildings for business and 
pleasure, as well as a presiding officer who was always chosen from 
some noted family, held their stations for life, and at death were succeed¬ 
ed by their nephews. The micco generally bore the name of the town he 
governed, as “Talladega Micco," “Tookabatcha Micco," etc. The names 
of these four public buildings composing the square of the Indian town 
were, 1st, the micco’s cabin; 2d, the warrior's cabin; 3d, the cabin of 
the beloved men; 4th, the cabin of the young people and their associ¬ 
ates. The office of micco, or mayor of the Talladega town of Eu-fau-la- 
hadhee was hereditary in the family of Ho-tul-gee, or family of the 
Wind, the most aristocratic family of the entire Muscogee confederacy. 
The micco of Tookabatcha, the capital of the Creek nation in 1800, was 
of Lum-ul-gee, or Eagle tribe. 

The green corn dance was an annual festival from which all their 
important events were dated. There are probably not more than one or 
two men living who have witnessed a green corn dance by the Talladega 
Indians, but there were many in the early days who delighted to explain 
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its details to wondering youngsters. Its exact annual date was not always 
precisely the same, but was held in July or August, sooner or later, as 
crops or circumstances permitted, the day always being announced a 
month before-hand by the micco and councillors. In large towns it lasted 
eight days, but in the smaller communities this time was shortened. Four 
twelve foot logs were placed on the ground in shape of a cross and a fire 
started in the center of this cross, these logs being consumed in four days. 
The first day the Pin-e-bungan (turkey dance) is danced by the women 
of the Turkey tribe, and while they are dancing the possau (the button 
snakeroot) is brewed and drunk by the men, from noon to middle of 
afternoon. This dring is a powerful emetic. After this, four women and 
four men dance the tadpole dance. In the evening the sub-officers of the 
town dance the dance of the ‘people second in command” until day-light. 
On the second day the women dance the gun dance about ten A.M. At 
noon the men go to the new fire where the crosses of burning logs are, 
rub the warm ashes over the chin, neck and abdomen, jump headfirst 
into the river and return to the square, where they get from the women 
the new corn, already cooked, which they rub over their faces and 
breasts, and between their hands, and then the feast. The third day the 
men sit in the square. The fourth day the men finish burning the logs, 
again rub with the ashes, jump into the river, and after this they eat 
salt and dance the long dance. On the 8th day each man dives to the 
bottom of the river and picks up four stones from the bottom; with 
these they cross themselves on their breasts four times, each time giving 
the death whoop and throwing a stone in the river. At night they dan ce 
o-bun-gau-hadjo (mad-dance), and this finishes the ceremony. This great 
festival, called by them the “boos-ke-tau,” restores the Indian to himself, 
to his family, to his nation. It is a feast of general amnesty, correspond¬ 
ing somewhat to the “year of jubilee” of the Jews, and absolves the 
Indian from every crime except murder, and all memory of wrong is 
blotted out by the green corn dance, and all debts forgiven. Persons 
guilty of adultery, and felons dodging justice, could they but return 

during the boss-ke-tau would be sure to find forgiveness and forgetful¬ 
ness. 


INDIAN OCCUPATION 

We are accustomed to consider Americans crazy on the subject of 
baseball, but it is a very mild form of insanity compared to the aberra¬ 
tion of the Creek Indian over their characteristic ball game. There was 
no jockeying, or selling out among these red sports when it came to a 
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game of ball. They were out for blood, and they played for everything in 
sight. The warriors of one town challenged those of another. The 
grounds were selected, and for days beforehand the players of the team 
took medicine and held religious sendees as if they were going to war, 
which, in fact, they were doing. Everybody in 100 miles who happened 
to learn of the game crossed mountains, swam rivers, and fought wild 
beasts to be present. Every man, woman and child of both tribes, and 
the aggregate dogs of the entire nation were on hand on the day ap¬ 
pointed, ready to back their judgment to their last pair of moccasins on 
the “home team ” A huge crowd of drunkards, thieves, speculators, gam¬ 
blers, horse-racers, bums of every type, and crooks from swamp and 
glade hung on the flanks of the populace “seeking whom they might 
devour/' and ready to steal anything from a section of land to a red hot 
stove. The Indian was a dead game sport, he'd bet everything he had 
including his wife, pony, dog, and hope of salvation, on the game. Usu¬ 
ally, one hundred men were to a side. The teams were 300 yards apart; 
the goal posts, planted precisely as our goal posts in foot ball, were one 
hundred and fifty yards from each of the contending parties. The ball 
must pass between the goal posts to count one. A scoop-net, with a 
handle three feet long, was held in each hand of the player, each war¬ 
rior having two of these rackets, or hurls. The player endeavored to 
catch the ball with these rackets, and hurl it to the goal where his own 
tribe was grouped, guarding the property they had piled up, as bets. The 
fact is, the game was quite like our foot-ball, played on the same princi¬ 
ple. Everything went, so far as brutality and skull-duggery was con¬ 
cerned. There was no “after you, my dear Gaston" in the courtesies of 
the game, but scrapping, gouging, shoulder hitting, hair pulling, and 
every artifice known to Indian cunning and brutality was indulged in 
to make goal. It warms the cockles of your heart to hear old pioneers 
tell what sluggers the Talladega Indians were in the good old days when 
they played the ball game. 

From twelve to twenty points, according to previous agreement, was 
the game, and frequently a town bankrupted itself in backing the “home 
team." Talk about your base ball and foot ball and croquet artificialities! 
Why these little ping pong affairs are pink teas compared to the noble 
game of ball as played by the Talladega red men. 

The ball was of buckskin and weighed about eight ounces. It was 
tossed up in the center of the field by the challenging side, and the first 
man to the ball had the right to throw it. The women were on the side 
lines with vessels of water, and wine, watching every opportunity of as- 
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sisting the men of their respective towns. When a player had seized the 
ball with his hurls it was legal to use every trick to prevent him from 
throwing it, and the old foot ball tactics of piling up on top of the man 
with the ball was ancient history to these savage, husky men. Often a 
man was hurt, and sometimes killed in the excitement of the game, but 
a little thing like that did not stop these scrappers a minute when their 
blood was up. Umpires were selected from disinterested tribes, but then, 
as now, the umpire had but little show with 100 men maddened by the 
lust of battle, and a thousand clamoring partizans on both sides, and it 
was a very tame game where the umpire was not mobbed. An Indian 
who wouldn t play ball with the honor and entire property of his town 
at stake, and his sweetheart helping him on the side-lines wasn’t fit to 
wear a scalp. An old settler might be a trifle indifferent and prosy on 
historical matters connected with the aborigines, but when he fairly got 
under way describing an Indian ball game, it was then he alertly im- 
bided another toddy, shifted his quid of tobacco, and broke into a strain 
of battle and blood calculated to make the eyes of the most apathetic 
bulge out like buttons on a tight jacket. 

’ \ 

The great business of the lives of these simple people was to pro¬ 
cure food, and devour it, to pursue enemies and scalp them, and to play 
ball and win. Nothing but victory was ever satisfactory to him, the reason 
why his tribe did not win was a secondary consideration, the only ques¬ 
tion he wanted answered was “Did we win?”. 

The races of Marathon and the ancient Greek games had press 
agents. Wires run into the ground and are ablaze with each run or goal 
during the ball games of modern times, but in those titanic struggles, an 
improverished tribe, or a ruined nation was the only memorial left of a 
struggle with giants on the field of glory. 

The players were all naked except a flap, or loin cloth, tied around 
the middle with a raw hide thong. The body thoroughly greased 
with hickory nut oil, so that it would be difficult for the opposition play¬ 
ers to seize and hold the man who was trying to throw the ball, A greased 
Indian in a ball game would be about as hard as an oiled eel getting 
through a buttered sugar bowl. 

The hoop-net, or racket, had a wooden handle, and the nettings at 
the scoop end were of raw hide, or the tendons of a deer, the end hold¬ 
ing the ball shaped something like an ordinary dipper. When the ball 
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was caught in one of these rackets, the other was immediately placed 
against and over it to prevent the ball from falling out of this half 
sphere, just as the base ball catcher uses the glove and mitt at this day. 

The old fashioned game of ‘shinny” was a modification of the In¬ 
dian ball game, so also is the modern ball game of La Crosse almost an 
exact copy. The women were never permitted to take an active part in 
the game. It was monopolized by the men. 

The weapon of the Indian was pre-eminently the bow. From earliest 
infancy he was taught its use; a tall pole being erected in each town with 
some object tied at the top, at which the juvenile warriors daily prac¬ 
tised. Each tribe had its own kinds of bows, differing slightly in shape, 
and made from different woods. The war bow was of Bois de Arc, 
(Bodock) Lignum Vitae, Locust, Mock Orange, or other very tough, dense 
wood, six feet long, elastic and exceedingly strong. The string was made 
of the sinews of deer, the arrows of young cane, hardened before the 
fire, pointed with flints, or fish bones, shaped like a chisel. It required 
a whole day to make a good arrow, so the Indian was never wasteful of 
his arrows, often recovering them after killing game with one, or more. 
The quiver which held these arrows was made of fawn-skin, rattlesnake 
skin, or any other showy spotted skin, and was cased at the lower end 
with the thick hide of the bull, or bear. It was worn suspended around 
the neck, the strap permitting it to rest on his left hip. The shields of the 
Creeks were round in shape, ordinarily large enough to cover the breast, 
and were made of split canes strongly interwoven, or bull-hide, and were 
painted with rings and suspended from the neck by a buckskin thong. 

CHAPTER X. 

INDIAN OCCUPATION. 

• In peace and prosperity, with no more friction between the white 
and red races than the nature of the environment evoked, the Talladega 
Indians and the white settlers passed the first ten years after the begin¬ 
ning of 1800. Lorenzo Dow had visited the sparsely settled wilderness; 
and Aaron Burr had been arrested, having been first recognized by 
Constantine Perkins, a young lawyer of Washington county, Alabama, 
the said Perkins being a kinsman of Hon, G. T, McAfee, for whom 
Judge McAfee afterward named his third son, Green Prior Perkins Mc¬ 
Afee, Burr was properly acquitted, both for treason and for the mis¬ 
demeanor, He was merely quilty of contemplating and discussing what 
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others had been actually doing for three years previous to this. Quiet and 
prosperity reigned throughout the Talladega county until the war cloud 
between Great Britain and the United States lowered, and Tecumseh 
came here as a firebrand preaching the doctrine of the extermination of 
the whites. The father and mother of Tecumseh were born and bred in 
the Creek country, at old Augusta, on the Tallapoosa, but they removed 
to Ohio in 1768, where Tecumseh was born.,, Tecumseh was the most 
powerful incendiary every employed by the British. He hated the white 
men, he had unbounded ambition, and was a ready and artful speaker. 
Chinnobee and the Talladega Indians refused to take his talk, or to 
credit him as a prophet; so did the Big Warrior, the chief of the nation, 
who lived at Tookabatcha, and so did Captain Issacs, at Coosada, but 
these chiefs remained true to the United States. But the young and 
dissatisfied of tne Creek nation and those who were superstitious listened 
to his fiery speeches, and believed his prediction of the final overthrow 
of the white people. The hostile spirit increased fearfully, the whole 
nation was soon agitated with quarrels, fights, murders and robberies, 
while it was manifest that Civil war would ensue among the Indians 
themselves, who were divided on the question of selling their lands to 
the white man, or driving him from the country. Tecumseh claimed to 
be inspired by the Great Spirit, and he introduced and taught to the 
Indians a sacred dance, which he called the “Dance of the Lakes,” 
where, after a series of caperings, the performer would seem to be seized 

with jerkings, facial twitchings, and would eventually go off into a sort 
of trance. 

In every one of the Talladega towns there was one or more am¬ 
bitious young bucks who had closely studied Tecumseh, aped his man¬ 
ner, and were trying to become young prophets like the mighty warrior. 
In the Ab-au-cooche town, which was five miles east of the Coosa river, 
on Talladega creek, not far from the present Kymulga station on the 
Southern railroad, there lived one of these would-be prophets, a young 
man 18 years of age, named Letecau. He had gathered around him a 
sort of school of prophets, eighteen in number, who went into the woods 
every night, dancing and preparing for war. Letecau notified the people 
of old Coosa Town, on the bank of Coosa river, one mile and a fourth 
from the present city of Childersburg—this place being situated partly 
on what was known as the “Keith farm,” in sight of the railroad bridge 
of the Southern railroad crossing of Tallassahatchie creek—that on a cer¬ 
tain day he and his Lake Dancers would give an exhibition for the peo¬ 
ple of Coosa, and he sent out runners all over the Talladega country to 
come to Coosa Town and witness their magical powers. The Talladega 
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people, white, black and red, have always displayed remarkable unanimi¬ 
ty in availing themselves of the chance of seeing a free show, so that 
this occasion was no exception. A large assemblage of both sexes con¬ 
gregated on the beautiful peninsula made by the junction of Talladega 
and Tallassahatchie creeks with the noble Coosa river, one of the loveli¬ 
est spots in Alabama, an ideal place for a great city, and a historic situ¬ 
ation that should be marked by a monument fitting to commemorate its 
unprecedented history. At the most impressive moment, Letecau, fanci¬ 
fully arrayed, painted with mystic circles, and accompanied with his 
eighteen priests, drew an immense circle in front of the assembled multi¬ 
tude, with a painted wand, and then proceeded with his subordinates to 
render the “Dance of the Lakes.” After powerful exertions and frenzied 
posturings, Letecau suddenly gave a war whoop and attacked three 
friendly chiefs, whom, with the assistance of his men, he killed. The 
other friendly chiefs sprang into the river, swam across, and making 
their way to their own towns, assembled their warriors, returned to 
Coosa Town, and slaughtered Letecau and his eighteen amateur prophets, 
and while they had their “hand in” they proceeded to Little Ocfuskee, 
where there were a number of Tecumsehs adherents, and butchered 
them. (See Picketts History, page 520). This is not the first time that 
a prophet has invited destruction by attempting to imitate a bigger 
prophet. 

This butchery at Coosa Town occurred in June, 1813, and on the 
27th of the next month, July, 1813, there followed the battle of Burnt 
Corn, and on August 30, the massacre at Fort Mims precipitated the 
war which Tecumseh's inflammatory speeches had made inevitable. At 
this date it is apparent to all how unequal in point of numbers and re¬ 
sources the struggle was. There could not have been five thousand able 
bodied warriors among the red-sticks, or hostile Indians, counting the 
entire nation, because in 1836, twenty-three years later, the total number 
of Creek, or Muscogee, Indians, including men, women and children, 
removed to the West, and remaining here, did not reach twenty-five 
thousand, so that allowing five warriors to each twenty-five persons, this 
would hardly, reach 5,000. 

The Indians were surrounded by white people, dependent upon 
them for support, and were divided among themselves; their hereditary 
enemies, the Cherokees, helped the whites subdue them; and yet with 
all these drawbacks, the struggle was maintained with unparallelled 
bravery. 
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The state of Tennessee, fearing for the safety of her frontier, called 
into the field 3,500 militia, and voted $300,000 for their support. Favette- 
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vxile, lenn., was named as the rendezvous, and Jackson, who was suf¬ 
fering from a pistol wound received in a duel, from his hedroom directed 
General Coffee to hasten to Huntsville to protect the frontier. On the 
night of October 8, 1813, Jackson received a letter from Coffee, dated 
two days before, advising that two Talladega Indians, belonging to the 
peace party, had just arrived at the Tennessee river, from Chinnobee’s 
Fort on the Coosa, with the information that the red-sticks, or war party, 
had dispatched 1,000 of their .warriors to attack the frontiers of Georgia, 
and the remainder were marching against Huntsville. This was after¬ 
ward found to be erroneous. Arriving at Ditto’s landing on Tennessee 
river, and waiting for supplies to reach him, Jackson, on the night of 
October 17, had an interview with Selocta, the son of Chinnobee, a 
principal chief among the friendly Creeks, who came to his camp to 
solicit his speedy movement for the relief of his father’s fort, which was 
then threatened by a considerable body of the war party, who had ad¬ 
vanced to the neighborhood of Ten Islands on the Coosa river. (Eatons 
life of Jackson, page 39). In the History of the Indian Tribes of North 
America, by Thos. L. McKenney, Indian Gallery, Book 11, Sketch 
Selocta, it is said that Chinnobee “occupied a fort on the Coosa river, a 
rude, primitive fortress of logs surrounded by a stockade, such as are 
commonly resorted to in our border wars.” 

While wasting days in the vain hope that the contractors, the chief 
contractor being a man named McGhee, would arrive with supplies. 
General Jackson was at Thompson’s creek, twenty four miles above 
Ditto’s landing on the Tennessee, when two runners arrived from Tur¬ 
key Town, six miles above the present town of Gadsden, despatched by 
Fath Killer, a Cherokee chief. These Indians brought the information 
that the hostile Indians from nine towns were assembling near Ten 
Islands on Coosa river, and implored help for the freindly Indians living 
near Ten Islands. Jackson returned a message to Path Killer: “The 
hostile Creeks will not attack you until they have had a brush with me, 
and that, I think, will put them out of the notion of fighting for some 
time.” Also he requested Path Killer to send him provisions, especially 
com meal, but shall be thankful for any kind of meat. When Jackson’s 
army had arrived within a few miles of the Ten Islands it was “met by 
old Chinnobee, a leading chief of the Creek nation, and sternly opposed 
to the war party. Chinnobee brought with him and surrendered up two 
of the hostile Creeks who had lately been 'made prisoners by his party. 
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While at Thompson’s creek, afterward called Fort Deposit, Colonel Cof¬ 
fee, after whom Coffee street in the city of Talladega is named, who 
had marched to Black Warrior’s Town, one hundred miles away, and 
had burned that town without having seen an Indian, returned to camp 
with 300 bushels of corn. He had been absent sixteen days with 600 
cavalry, had travelled 200 miles, and the result of all this was a half 
bushel of corn for each soldier in the command, and a few dozen charred 
Indian cabins between the present towns of Tuscaloosa and Birmingham. 
The next expedition was sent from Ten Islands on 26th of October to 
attack the St. Clair town of Littafuschee, located on the headwaters of 
Canoe creek, between the present towns of Ashville and Springville, 
Colonel Dyer being in command, and only two hundred cavalry being 
considered necessary for this job. It is obvious from the small force 
sent out that not much resistance was anticipated. Colonel Dyer arrived 
at the sleeping Indian town at four o’clock in the morning, bravely 
burned down the town, and returned with twenty-nine prisoners—old 
men, women and children—without having lost a horseshoe. These pris¬ 
oners, together with the ones that old Chinnobee brought in, were sent 
to Huntsville and put in jail in that town, just for what offense we are 
not told. The above were the net results of ten days active operations 
of eighteen hundred white soldiers under General Jackson. Two Indian 
towns were burned while the inhabitants were sleeping, or away, and 
thirty-one women and children made prisoners, and two were captured 
by friendly Indians. 

At this distance we have a clearer, fairer summary of Jackson than 
it was possible to get in days gone by. He was a pompous, courageous 
man, whose mind was open to his friends, but a sealed book to his 
enemies. In season and out of season he issued addresses to his troops 
nd made speeches to his friends, and it is a doubtful matter which was 
most to be dreaded, his pistol or his speeches. He was credulous to a 
degree as to the number and ferocity of the enemy when the cunning 
.Cherokee, the hereditary enemy of the Creek, or the friendly Talladega 
Indian who wanted a rival political climber out of the way was repre¬ 
senting facts. Several times before he reached Ten Islands the tales of 
the Cherokees and of old Chinnobee as to the position, number, and atti¬ 
tude of the Indians had been proven false, but Jackson seemed to be as 
ready to credit these stories after their proven falsity as before. At the 

beginning of the civil war among their old enemies, the Cherokee Indi- 
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ans rushed to the aid of Jackson, and they furnished over one thousand 
efficient fighters against the hostiles, Richard Brown had a "company” 
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numbering over two hundred of mingled Creeks and Cherokees under 
his command, who wore badges of white feathers and deers tails on their 
heads, and these White-feathered savages led the van in the early hours 
of the dawn when the town of Tallasahatchie, not far from the present 
Alexandria, Calhoun county, was attacked Nov. 3rd, 1813. Coffee com¬ 
manded here also, and under him were one thousand men, and the 
Indian “company” already mentioned. Five Americans were killed, and 
eighteen wounded in this ‘battle.” Eaton, who was an eye witness, says 
that “The Indians persisted in fighting as long as they could stand, or 
sit, without manifesting fear, or soliciting quarter.” ‘Their loss was an 
hundred and eighty-six killed, among whom were, unfortunately, and 
through accident, a few women and children.” Not a warrior fled, or 
escaped. Eighty-four women and children were taken prisoners. This was 
the “battle” of Tallasahatchie, where twelve hundred men were fighting 
less than two hundred. 

Tallasahatchie was evidently a name of terror to the Cherokees, for 
these wily red men, fearing that Jackson would not make a final end of 
their former enemies, induced General White, who commanded a brigade 
of East Tennessee troops raised by Major General John Cocke, and 
which had been camped at Turkey Town in, the present Etowah county, 
to march on the doomed Tallasahatchie. Four hundred Cherokees under 
White, and a few whites under Colonel Gideon Morgan and John Low- 
rey marched rapidly to attack Tallasahatchie, reaching it on the morn¬ 
ing on November 3rd, but greatly to their disappointment, on their arrival 
they found that Coffee had that very morning left it a pile of blackened 
ashes and ruined homes, but it was some satisfaction to them to hunt 
among the bushes and debris and find twenty wounded Indians who 
had eluded the search of the twelve hundred soldiers of Coffee. These 
they tied, and returned in triumph with them to Turkey Town. But 
White seemed, dissatisfied with this barren victory, and a few days after¬ 
ward he surrounded the Hillabee town where Robert Graison, the Scotch 
trader, lived. Graison had previously conveyed the surrender of the in¬ 
habitants of this town to General Jackson, and had brought back to the 
peaceable inhabitants the welcome news that Jackson had accepted the 
surrender. In the grey of the dawn White surrounded the sleeping town, 
and the first intimation of the approach of an enemy was the spitting of 
rifles and the firing of their cabins. No resistance was offered. The inof¬ 
fensive Hillabees looked on in wonder while Whitens troops murdered 
them by the score, Not a white man was killed or wounded, not a shot 
was fired by the Indian dwellers in the town; but White slew sixty war- 
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riors and took two hundred and fifty prisoners! What a satisfaction this 
“victory” must have been to the four hundred Cherokees who constituted 
White's forces, and how they must have gloated over the destruction of 
their hereditary enemies! The Hilla bees who survived deeming this act a 
piece of black treachery on the part of General Jackson were his most 
formidable opponents, and they were never known to ask quarter in any 
qf the subsequent battles. If a history of the Creek war could be written 
by an Indian, and his views of the deeds of that war put in print, it 
would afford some very unpleasant reading for fairminded men with 
white skins, and educated ideas as to honor. 

CHAPTER XI. 

INDIAN OCCUPANCY. 

The battle of Talladega, fought between the hostile Creek Indians 
and eighteen hundred Tennessee' soldiers under General Jackson at 
eight o'clock on the morning of Nov. 9, 1813, between the city spring 
and the iron furnace, at Talladega, lasted fifteen minutes. 

Much fiction and guess work has been indulged in about this bat¬ 
tle, the Historian Pickett embellishing it with the story of an Indian 
escaping from the beleaguered fort in a hogskin disguise, and bringing 
help from Jackson. Here is the account taken from Eaton's History, from 
which source Pickett obtained much of his information; 

“Late, however, on the evening of the 7th, (November) a runner ar¬ 
rived from Talladega, a fort of the friendly Indians, distant about thirty 
miles below, with the information that the enemy had, that morning, 
encamped before it in great numbers, and would certainly destroy it 
unless immediate assistance could be afforded. He (Jackson) now gave 
orders for taking up the line of march with 1,200 infantry and 800 
cavalry, and mounted gun-men. By twelve o clock that night everything 
was in readiness, and in an hour afterward that army commenced cross¬ 
ing the river about a mile above the camp. In this march Jackson used 
the utmost circumspection to prevent surprise, marching the army, as 
was his constant custom, in three columns, and by evening he had ar¬ 
rived within six miles of the enemy. Having judiciously encamped his 
men on an eligible piece of ground, he sent forward two of the friendly 
Indians and a white man who had for many years been detained as a 
captive in the nation, and was now acting as interpreter to reconnoitre 
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the position of the enemy. About eleven o’clock at night they xeturned 
with the information that the savages were posted within a quarter of a 
mile of the fort and appeared to be in great force, but that they had 
not been able to approach near enough to ascertain either their numbers 
or precise location. By four o’clock in the morning the army was again in 
motion. The infantry proceeded in three columns, the cavalry in the 
same order, in the rear, with flankers on the wings. The advance con¬ 
sisted of a company of artillerists with muskets, two companies of rifle¬ 
men, and one,of spies, marched about 400 yards in front under the 
command of Colonel Carroll, the inspector general, with orders, after 
commencing the action, to fall back on the centre, so as to draw the 
enemy after them. At seven o’clock, having arrived within a mile of the 
position they occupied, the columns were displayed in order of battle. 
250 of the cavalry under Lieutenant Colonel Dyer were placed in 
the rear of the centre as a corps de reserve. The remainder of the 
mounted troops were directed to advance on the night and left, and after 
encircling the enemy by uniting the fronts of their columns, and keeping 
their rear rested on the infantry to face and press toward the centre, so 
as to leave them no possibility of escape. The remaining part of the 
army was ordered to move up by heads of companies, General Hall’s 
brigade occupying the right, and General Robert’s the left. 

“About eight o’clock, the advance,-having arrived within eighty 
yards of the enemy, who were concealed in a thick shrubbery that 
covered the margin of a small rivulet, received a heavy fire, which they 
instantly returned with much spirit. Agreeable to their instructions, 
they fell back towards the centre, but not before they had dislodged the 
enemy from his position. The Indians, now screaming and yelling 
hideously, rushed forward in the direction of General Robert’s brigade, 
which, alarmed at their numbers, and yells, fled at the first fire. Jackson, 
to fill the chasm which was thus created, directed the regiment com¬ 
manded by Colonel Bradley to be moved up, which, from some unac¬ 
countable cause, had failed to advance in a line with the others, and now 
occupied a position in rear of the centre. Bradley, however, to whom 
this order was given by one of the staff, could not be prevailed on to 
execute it in time, alleging that he was determined to remain on the 
eminence which he then possessed until the enemy should approach and 
attack him. Owing to this failure in the volunteer regiment it became 
necessary to dismount the reserve, which with great firmness met the 
approach of the enemy, who were rapidly moving in this direction. 
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“The retreating militia, seeing their places supplied, rallied, and 
recovering their former position in the line, aided in checking the ad¬ 
vance of the savages. The action now became general along the line, 
and in fifteen minutes the Indians were seen flying in every direction. 
On the left they were met and repulsed by the mounted riflemen, but 
on the right, owing to the half of Bradley s regiment, which was intended 
to occupy the extreme right, and to the circumstance of Colonel Allcom, 
who commanded one of the wings of the cavalry, having taken too large 
a circuit, a considerable space was left between the infantry and the 
cavalry through which numbers escaped. The fight was maintained with 
great spirit and effect on both sides, as well before, as after the retreat 
commenced, nor did the savages escape the pursuit and slaughter until 
they reached the mountains, at the distance of three miles. In this battle 
the force of the enemy was 1,080, of whom two hundred and ninety- 
friine were left dead on the ground, and it is believed that many were 
killed in the fight who were not found when the estimate was made. 
Probably few escaped unhurt. 

“Their loss on this occasion, as stated since by themselves, was not 
less than 600; that of the Americans was fifteen killed and eighty 
wounded, several of whom afterwards died. Jackson, after collecting his 
dead and wounded, advanced his army beyond the fort and encamped 
for the night. Having buried his dead with all due honor, and provided 
litters for the wounded, he reluctantly commenced his return march (to 
Ten Islands, Fort Strother) on the morning succeeding the battle.”— 
Eaton's Life of Jackson, pp. 53-60. 

The fort was the residence of an Indian, friendly to the Americans, 
surrounded by a stockade, and was situated on the summit of a knoll two 
hundred yards south of South street, and fifty yards west of the channel 
of the spring branch, on property owned, in 1909, by the Talladega 
Furnace Company. One hundred and sixty friendly Indians had fled to 
this fort for protection. It was the home of a half-breed whose name 
was Samuel Leslie, but the name is written Samuel Lashley by Pickett, 
who starts a chapter on the battle of Talladega with the assertion, “In 
Lashley s fort in the Talladega town, many friendly Indians had taken 
refuge.” 

In the second case of the County Court docket, Minutes 3, page 60, 
there is a suit of Che Hadjo, plaintiff, versus Fos Hatche Fixico, Inthlen- 
us Hadjo, Obice Joholo, and Samuel Lashley . On other pages of the 
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record his name is written “Lashley.” On Deed record, page 4, of vol- 
umne A, there is a deed of a number of Indians of Talladega, Red 
Ground, Salt Creek and Chocolocco Towns where lalumly Lastly” is 
the first signature—evidently an Indian’s pronunciation of Samuel Leslie 
or Laslie, which was written by the clerk as he heard it pronounced. 
The Leslie Fort was, for a long time, the residence of Joel Stone, and 
continued to be such until after the war. Jim Fife, a noted Indian who 
lived in Talladega for many years after the battle, was the “runner” who 
conveyed the news of the seige of the fort to Jackson at Ten Islands. Fife 
is buried at the Brick Store on Chocolocco creek, a locality well known 
to this day. He met Jackson at Talladega on Jan. 16th, 1814, just before 
the battles of Emuckfau, Enitachopco, and Calabee. He was then the 
captain, or leader, of an Indian company composed partly of Cherokees 
and partly of Creeks, numbering 200 men, and he bravely fought at the 
battles above mentioned. For many years previous to the Civil War the 
present Brick Store,” or Elston place, or Simmons Mill, as it is variously 
called, twelve miles north-east of the city of Talladega, was an important 
trading place, and was universally known as “Fife’s,” because the Indi¬ 
an of that name lived there, and was interred there. Pickett’s history con¬ 
tains a map and plan of the Battle of Talladega, but it is not of much 
value, as he has the points of the compass wrong—the map showing a 
stream flowing northeast from the big spring. There is no stream in 
Talladega county flowing in that direction-all water flows to the south¬ 
west, or south, in this county. The early settlers stated that the bones 
of a few Indians were on the plateau where the Deaf and Dumb and 
Blind Institutes stand, and where Moorfield and Stoneington are lo¬ 
cated, but none were found elsewhere. The white soldiers were buried 
in the Isbell field, just south of iron furnace, east of the Mardisville and 
Talladega road about two hundred yards and west of the branch about 
seventy five yards, and were surrounded by an enclosure of rock and a 
temporary fence until about 1902, when the Daughters of the American 
Revolution disinterred them, and placed their bones under a monument 
in the City Cemetery. 


It is not at all likely that the number of hostile Indians engaged in 
the battle is correctly stated—and it is equally doubtful that the number 
of dead Indians is correct. By closely reading the account it will be seen 
that the three spies sent out the night before the battle were unable to 
form any estimate as to the number of the enemy—the battle lasted but 
fifteen minutes; some of the white soldiers were in a blue funk, and 
ran like rabbits; the Indians were concealed; pursuit reached three miles; 
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Jackson buried his dead, and returned early the next morning. Now, 

when, and where, and by whom was the accurate account that the 

“Force of the enemy was one thousand and eighty, obtained? Who 

counted the two hundred and ninety-nine left dead on the ground? And 

why does Eaton speak of an estimate, if the whites were so accurate as 

to the casualties? There were less than one thousand Indians present 

at the last and fatal battle of the Horse-Shoe, when the whole force of 

the Nation was concentrated there to make a final and desperate stand— 

is it likely that this number would have massed at Talladega to capture 

a miserable little for with less than two hundred Indians in it, all of 

whom were literally scared into epileptic fits?. At the battles of Emuck- 

fau and Enitachopco, fought seventy eight days afterwards, when the 

Indians had abundant time for concentration and preparation, there 

were less than 500 hostiles engaged in each action. 

✓ 

A significant feature of the Battle of Talladega is that no history, 
and no individual has ever mentioned the name of a leading Indian chief 
who led the forces, or was engaged in it. No dead chieftain was ever 
found-and yet, Chinobee, Jim Fife, Leslie, and others were well ac¬ 
quainted with every hostile Creek leader of the Nation, and each one of 
these named friendly Indians was at this battle. Indians never went 
upon the war path in large numbers without being led by some leader 
renowned in war, and experienced in battle. 

As to the six hundred admitted by the Indians themselves to have 
been killed at Talladega, it may be said that there wasn't one Indian in 
a thousand in those days who could count a hundred in English, or 
Indian either, for that matter, and when asked as to numbers the Indian 
was just as likely to give one number as another, neither of them mean¬ 
ing much to him. The leaves of the trees, the stars of the sky, the 
sands of the sea shore was his only way of conveying any number of a 
few dozen. Again, if the white men knew so accurately how many Indi¬ 
ans were killed, why did they take any account of an admission made 

by an Indian that 600 were killed? Who killed these 600? The most of 
Roberts' Brigade ran at the first fire. Colonel Bradley's reigment failed 
to move up to where any execution could be done. The cavalry under 
Allcorn made too wide a circuit to catch any of the Indians. How un¬ 
fortunate that the brave natives of Alabama had no writers among them 
to give the true facts of their battles, or to record their achievements! It 
can be stated without fear of successful contradiction that in all the 

Indian wars in Alabama there was never a field in which the Indian 
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was not greatly outnumbered, and overmatched with superior weapons. 
It can also be stated that the battle of Talladega was one of those useless 
effusions of blood where nothing decisive was reached, no good resulted, 
no principle was vindicated. Within Leslies fort not a man was harmed, 
not a gun was fired at the fort, not an attempt made to capture it. The 
hostile force was never located within one quarter of a mile of the fort, 
and there was no demonstration on the part-of the hostiles to indicate 
their intention of capturing it, and had they captured it there was not a 
particle of danger to be apprehended on the part of the women and 
children of the fort, most of whom were blood kin to the Indians out- 
side, and who were not held responsible for the views of their fathers. 


The romance and glamour connecting Talladega with a battle so 
famous was the cause, years afterward* of its selection as a county seat. 
The locality was called the “Battle Ground/' long before it became a 
hamlet, or even a cross roads. Leslies stockade, located on the side of 
the McIntosh trail, eventually grew to be a trading point—after a while 
a settler built a cabin near the Big Spring—people came from Jumper s 
Spring, or Mardisville, five miles away to look at the old battle-ground, 
another cabin was placed by the side of the one at the Spring. People 
continued to come into the new territory, and in a little while the “old 
settler" who lived on the site of the battle ground had been told, and had 
furnished himself with a bountiful supply of stories, legends, and tradi¬ 
tions about the celebrated Indian battle, which grew in size and swelled 
into fiction as the years wore on, and the old settler observed that the 
retailing of these yarns made him an object of especial interest. The 
friendly Indian, himself, with his ignorance of numbers, his taciturnity, 
and his ignorance of the English language, gave credence to many of 
these whoppers without intending to do so. The hog skin story can be 
dismissed as a pretty myth—as also the story of pulling a dead Indian 
out of the mouth of the big spring. The yarn that Jackson planted his 
cannon at the Exchange Hotel, and shelled the Indians who had sur¬ 
rounded the fort; and that he tied the United States flag to a tree near 
the graves of the soldiers, in the Isbell field, where it waved during the 
fight—all these can be classed as pretty fictions. The white man can 
find in the Indian occupancy of this country many more beautiful, use¬ 
ful and honorable subjects of discussion than the Battle of Talladega, 
and themes that will in a little while be lost in oblivion unless some 
record is made of them. Talladega has a marvelous history reaching 
back into a beautiful past and it is not at all necessary that this battle 
should be kept in the foreground as a Jewel in her crown. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Slowly the Indian saw the net of the white man draw around him, 
while he stood by powerless. His hunting grounds were turned by the 
plow, his lands were taken away from him by the 'Talking papers” of 
the Pale-faces. A land far in the West was promised him for his future 
living, but it was many moons* journey from his hut by the beautiful 
streams of the Coosa Kingdom of Talladega, where the bones of his 
ancestors slept, and where his boyhood's days had been passed. He 
dreaded the unknown, he shrank from the inevitable. All alike were 
included in the sweeping decree of deportation. The Indian who had 
been loyal to the United States during the bloody war with his own 
countrymen was banished equally with the red man who had fought 
against that government. Ry their council fires, and around their hearth¬ 
stones, they canvassed many ways of obviating the decree of the Great 
White Father at Washington, but all of them were found to be of no 
avail. Separate Indian governments to be organized within the State 
were proposed, but the authorities sternly forbade it. A feeble attempt 
to adopt the dress, customs, and ways of the white man, to cultivate the 
fields and to send the children to school proved abortive. The govern¬ 
ment had decided that the two races could not exist in the same terri¬ 
tory, and the Indian must be removed to the West, whether he wished 
it, or not. Arkansas and Texas were then as far away as Japan and 
Russia, and lugubrious tales of the barrenness and unfertility, of the 
lack of game and water, of the miasma of the swamps, and the chills and 
fevers of the rivers, were brought back to the sorrowing Indians by those 
who were sent to spy out the land. 

From 1814—the year their power as warriors was irretreivably broken 
by Jackson—down to 1885 the Indian had made feeble, desultory at¬ 
tempts to till the soil, to adopt the dress and customs of the white man, 
and in many instances they sent their children to white schools. There 
are many living men today, of not a very advanced age, citizens of Talla¬ 
dega county, who had Indian boys for their play-mates and desk-mates 
at school. 

Selocta, at the close of the Creek war when a council was being 
held between General Jackson and the Creek Nation, and the subject 
of the removal of the Indians was being discussed, begged for the coun¬ 
try west (sic) of the Coosa to be preserved for the Nation, and his appeal 
so affected Jackson that he said: "There were none whose voice ought 
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sooner to have been heard than Selocta. None had rendered greater 
services, and none had been more faithful. His fidlity gave him claims 
others had not." 


The Indian Gallary in the Department of War at Washington con¬ 
tains a picture of Menawa, who was well known by the older men of 
Talladega, having often visited Aubacooche, Coosa Town, and Eufaula- 
hatchee, which were situated in this county, and our Indians called him 
Hothlepoya, or the mad war-hunter. He was a full-blood Creek of the 
Oakfuskee town. It was Meriawa who took command at this last great 
stand of a gallant people in the fight called the “Battle of the Horse¬ 
shoe,” on the Tallapoosa river. The principal Chief had caused the 
Indians to fortify a tongue of land surrounded on three sides by the 
river, by building a breastwork of logs on the fourth side, and this Chief, 
being a “Medicine-man,” and relying more on incantations than on the 
arrow and the bullet, assured his warriors that Jackson would attack 
them from the river, in their rear, and that his spells would render them 
invulnerable from Jackson’s guns. When, contrary to his prophecies, 
Jackson boldly assaulted the breastwork, and the Indians saw that the 
whole American force was directed against the log rampart, Menawa 
flew at the unfortunate Chief and Prophet, whose juggling had betrayed 
the Indians into a fatal error, and, aided by others, slew the Chief on the 
spot. Then placing himself at the head of his Oakfuskee braves he 
leaped the breastwork and threw himself into the midst of the assailants. 
Of the nine hundred warriors in this fight, only seventy survived, and 
one, only, who fled at the first discharge of Jackson’s cannon, remained 
unwounded. Although literally shot to pieces, Menawa survived this 
battle, and as soon as he was able to travel he sought his home in the 
Oakfuskee Town, but the desolating hand of war had swept everything 
on earth he possessed away. He had been one of the richest of the Upper 
Creek Indians. He owned a store, a thousand head of cattle, fifteen 
hundred hogs, and two hundred horses. All his earnings were destroyed, 
his village burned, not a vestige remained of his houses, cattle and 
merchandise. In 1826 Menawa visited Washington, when and where 
his picture was painted, and where he dressed and acted like any other 
gentleman. At the outbreak of the Seminole war Menawa volunteered 
his services to the authorities of Alabama, which were accepted, and 
with Opothle Yoholo he led his braves into the field. The United States 
government promised him that he should not be sent West, should be 
permitted to remain and live in Alabama. But this promise, like many 
others, was broken. Before he took final leave of the land of his fathers 
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he requested permission to revisit the Oakfuskee Town. He ramained 
there one night. 

The next morning he commenced the long dreaded journey toward 
the place of exile. After crossing the Tallapoosa he seemed for some 
time abstracted and uneasy. His conduct was that of one who had for¬ 
gotten something, and someone proposed to him to return and find what 
he had overlooked. But he said: “No, last evening I saw the sun set for 
the last time, and its light shine upon the tree tops, and lands, and wa¬ 
ter, that I am never to look upon again. No other evening will come 
bringing Menawa'jfeyes the rays of the setting sun upon the home he 
has left forever,” 

In the dim and musty pages of Circuit Court Records of Talladega 
county, Volume A, page 34, we find a tragedy evidently growing out 
of the morbid state of melancholy that filled the minds of these un¬ 
fortunate people against whom the decree of exile had gone forth. Daniel 
Wilson appears before Pharo Hill, J.P. the first Justice of the Peace of 
Talladega county, and makes oath on the 30th day of August, 1833, a 
young Creek Indian named Fos-harjo had been shot and killed by a 
party of six other Indians. Wilson gives the names of the slayers as 
Canosimarler, Echo Harjo, Wax Roholo, Holatha Marler, Nittyja, Toli- 
by, and Inlockee. Here is the note of the testimony sworn to, taken down 
by Justice Pharo Hill: “Cenotheharjo says he did not see the Indian 
killed. Noccolos Harjo swore that he was present and saw the Indian 
killed, and that Nittiga shot first, and that Wax Yoholo shot next: next 
shots were by Temarthler, Canosimarler, Echo Harjo, Echuler Harjo, 
witness, says on oath that he saw the Indian killed by these before named 
or mentioned, and that he made no defense. Charles Summons says on 
oath that he was in hearing of the guns, and that he understood that they 
were shot at the deceased Indian, Aule Marler, witness, says on oath 
that he was present, and says the Indians shot, and by these before men¬ 
tioned Indians of the Creek Tribe, shot, one Fos Harjo, on the 30th day 
of August, last, with leaden balls. Sworn to before me Pharo Hill, acting 
Justice of the peace for the said County of Talladega, this 12th Septem¬ 
ber 1833.” Then the Justice of the Peace adds to this rather confusing 
minute of testimony these words: “Nittiga, the prisoner, confessed on 
trial that he shot Fos Harjo, in company with five others, four of which 
are committed; that they acted upon the authority of Tolema, a man who 
they thought they were obliged to obey.” “The witnesses all state that 
Inlockee was in company at the shooting Tos Harjo, and snapt .his gun 
at deceased, and he, the prisoner, acknowledged the same.” 
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Judge Samuel W. Mardis was employed by the three Indians, Olote 
Marler, Canisa Marler, and Echo Hargo, to defend them, and he sued 
out a writ of habeas corpus the next day after the trial, before Hon. G. 
T. McAfee, Judge of the County Court, alleging in the petition the in¬ 
nocence of the Indians and that each of them positively denied the 
killing. On the hearing Judge McAfee refused to grant the writ on the 
grounds that it was a capital case punishable by death, and the County 
Judge lacked jurisdiction to grant the writ. The hearing was “At the 
chamber of Hon. G. T. McAfee, Judge of the County Court of Tallade¬ 
ga County, situated at Talladega Spring Village,” The red men remained 
in prison and at the session of the Circuit Court a formal indictment was 
returned against Echo Harjo, Elote Marler, Canesa Marler^ Nittiga and 
Inlockee for the murder of Fos Harjo. 

The Petit Jury who tried the case were notable men in the annals 
of the county, and some of them survived until a few years past. The 
names of this panel, according to the record were: James F. Daniel, Thos. 
Truss, Henry Click, A. J. Cotton, Reece Howell, James Truss, James 
Hall, Janies Wooten, Green B. Tankersley, Gabriel Rhea, Levi JR. Law¬ 
ler and Absalom Perry. This Jury, after a few minutes of debate, re¬ 
turned a verdict of “Not Guilty,” and the chapter closed. It would be 
interesting to know who was the “Tolema, a man who they thought 
they had to obey,” and why it was that Tolema had doomed poor Fos 
Harjo to death. 

Chancery Record, Volume 1, page 1190, et seq, sets forth a harrow¬ 
ing tale showing in a way the dealings, or imagined dealings, of some 
land buyers with the Indians. An Indian woman, who, the record says, 
was one hundred years old and totally blind from old age, whose name 
was Sinkawhee, was in possession of the south half of section 32 in 
township 14, range 7, east, which land she alleges was worth five thou¬ 
sand dollars. She represents that James Hall and Francis Marion Thomas- 
son sought and obtained her friendship and confidence, and that they 
told her the land was comparatively worthless, and bought it from her at 
one thousand dollars, but when all the parties went to Mardisville to 
have the U. S. agent certify as to the value of the land some parties pres¬ 
ent offered her $3,500 for the land, and that Leonard Tarrant, the certi¬ 
fying agent, refused to certify the land at the one thousand dollars price. 
From thence the parties went to the house of David Killough, in Mardis¬ 
ville, where Hall and Thomasson agreed to pay 3,100 silver dollars for- 
the land and did count out that sum in the presence of the certifying 
agent, and delivered it to the Indian woman. Hall and Thomasson, after 
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they left the office, told the woman that the money was heavy, and that 
they would carry it for her. She let them have the money, and they 
counted out three hundred and forty one silver dollars when they 
reached her house, as the entire amount owing to her. The Indian 
woman not being able to count felt the weight of the silver and charged 
them with the fraud. They then told her that they had her note for 
$2000, upon which they had paid that sum, and they would deliver the 
note to her. She denied ever giving any note and demanded her money, 
but did not get any. 

* 

There were no witnesses present at the delivery of the money which 
they had obligingly carried for the woman. The old woman was told 
that she was helpless—that the United States had decided cases like 
this against persons complaining; that there were no witnesses to the 
transaction, and that in a little while she would be sent to the West 
while her case could not go on without her presence, etc, and that if 
she would go before the agent and declare herself satisfied that they, 
Halland Thomasson, would make her a deed to lands nearly equal in 
value to that which she had sold them. So in 1835, she went before 
Tarrant, who did not understand, and could not speak the Indian 
language, and the old woman couldn’t speak English—so the bill says— 
and declared herself satisfied, and Hall and Thomasson got the Patent 
to the land, after which they flatly refused to convey any lands to Sinka- 
whee. Messrs. Chilton & Max Brown were the lawyers who brought 
the suit for the Indian woman. Jas. Hall files a full denial of the allega¬ 
tions of not paying the woman all her money after it was carried from . 
the office of the certifying agent, and denies knowing anything about a 
note for $2,000. He denies any participation in any fraud. Thomasson 
also denies having defrauded her. One of the witnesses calls the Indian 
woman “Peggy,” and says she was not totally blind, and frequently went 
about horseback, and on foot, and sometimes traded as a peddler. Wit¬ 
ness Thomas Reed, whose deposition was taken by Henry Sims, swore 
that he saw Hall pay a bill to Thomasson, and Thomasson pay Indian 
Peggy some money, after getting the bill changed, and Hall then asked 
witness Reed if “that was not a good speculation.” Reed answered that 
he knew nothing of it, and what did he mean by the question. Hall an¬ 
swered, “Why, to pay off eighteen or nineteen hundred dollars with ten 
dollars.” Sion Jordan swore he had heard Marion Thomasson boast of 
having defrauded Blind Peggy, and that he had taken back all the 
money but four hundred dollars, and that he had sold Blind Peggy’s 
land to Col, Martin Crook, of Calhoun county, where the land was 
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situated for $3,100.00 or $3,200.00. The Chancellor decided that fraud 
must be shown by Complainant, and the intention to defraud must have 
existed before the contract was made, and that this had not been done, 
and therefore Chancellor A. Bowie dismissed the case. 

Late in the summer of 1836, the Indians living in the county were 
gathered into camps, preparatory for a start to the West. None were 
rejoiced at the prospect before them. It was a long way; rivers were to 
be crossed; children were on foot, and old men too feeble to walk were 
in the crowd. Great plains lay before them, swamps, mountains, and 
dangers by flood and field. Their bare poverty was pitiful, their desolu¬ 
tion over leaving the land of their love, the homes of their boyhood, the 
graves of their fathers, was pathetic. Many died on the way. A steamer 
carrying 250 of them sank in a river, and all on board perished. The 
soldiers, militiamen and volunteers who guarded them were rough and 
often brutal—not the best citizens volunteered for this duty, but in the 
main they were men who lived from hand to mouth—camp followers, 
rowdies, toughs, teamsters, lumberjacks, and loose, predatory frontier 
characters who gloried in this brief pay and occupation. Through the 
chill of autumn-over rough foothills, across the great rivers, and through 
the swamps of the Mississippi, they passed on, and at last, a wearied, 
broken-hearted remnant of a proud and haughty race of warriors reached 
their homes toward the setting sun, and the curtain was rung down on 
one of the darkest tragedies that has ever stained the pages of the his¬ 
tory of the United States government, or sullied the' reputation of the 
American people. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Probably it will be a matter of interest to give a brief glance at the 
prices paid for land bought from the Indians, and a few of the names 
of the vendors of notable Tracts. Fos Hatchie Fixico, who was a; promi¬ 
nent Indian executes a power of attorney to his friend Ansel Sawyer, 
a leading white citizen authorizing Sawyer to sell his land for him,— 
reciting in the paper that Fox Hatchie • Fixico himself was ignorant of 
the Laws and customs of the white man, and that he had heretofore 
been swindled by white men, but that he had confidence in the honesty 
of Sawyer, and entrusted to him the sale of his lands. Following this are 
many similar instruments from Indians empowering their white friends 
to make the sales of their homes. Robert Jemison bought an entire Sec¬ 
tion from four Indians, of Choccolocco Town, whose names were Osio- 
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Yoholo, Ochub Pecca Hadjo, Talladega-Hadjo and Choccolocco-Hadjo 
the aggregate price paid being $2,650. James Bagley bought 320 acres of 
Yoholo Emarthler for $4000.00. Hugh H. Barclay purchased a similar 
tract of Yettick Hadjo for $3.50. William Lewis bought his home place 
of Aasooche Emanhler containing a half section of Land for $300.00. 
Sanders Conn paid only $100.00 to Fihoge for 320 acres being the west 
half of Section 29, Township 18, Range 5. Allen Elston purchased both 
the East and West halves of Section 16 in Township 17 of Timalggee 
and Sally Kogee for $500.00 and $400.00 respectively. Richard S. Ware 
bought from Yoholo Micco for One Thousand Dollars one half-section 
which was afterwards sold to Michael Armbrester. 

The Reservation to Cusseta Hadjo, Township 18, Range 5, was 
patented by L. E. Parsons. It would be tiresome to give a list of pur¬ 
chases and numbers of lands bought from the Indians and these few 
instances are offered merely as a glance at the prices paid. It will be 
gathered by a careful reader that the price varies widely and that whether 
the real value of the land was received or not depended more on the 
conscience of the trader, than upon any other environment in the mat¬ 
ter. There was nothing in the law or the customs of the times to prevent 
tBe Indian from becoming the victim of the unscrupulous land shark, 
though there were men living then as now and there will always be in 
every time and circumstance who acted conscientiously with honesty in 
their hearts and the fear of God before their eyes. 

Extending Southward the County, as originally established, was very 
large, embracing a large part of the present County of Clay, and being 
called “Hillabee.” The road from Talladega to Wedowee in 1846 ran 
Southward 29 miles before the boundary of Talladega County was 

crossed. 

It is not generally known that in the early days there was a toll- 
bridge across Choccolocco Creek. In February 1836 Eli Rogers built a 
bridge across that creek, near David Conner’s-house. The Commissioners 
Court in 1836 allowed Rogers to build gates across the road and make of 
it a toll-bridge, charging twelve and one half cents for a man and a 
horse, 5 cents toll for two wheeled vehicles, thirty seven and one-half 
cents for a two horse wagon, seventy-five cents for a four horse wagon, 
and six and one-half cents for footmen. More than any other stream in 
the County have the hanks of Choccolocco been crowded with history. 
The meaning of the Indian name of this beautiful stream is said to be 
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in English Big Shoal Creek,” although this is debatable, but its turbulent 
waters have witnessed more history, romance, and human tragedy than 

any other stream within our borders. Che-ar-ha, is said to mean “Little 
Potato” creek. 

John Lawler, William L. Walker, Jesse Hill, and James Drennon 
constituted the Commissioners Court in 1833, with G. T. McAfee, as 
County Judge. There were Commissioners also appointed to “Locate 
permanently the seat of Justice in the County of Talladega under an 
Act of the Legislature approved December 18th, 1833,”—and the names 
of those locating Commissioners were Milton J. McGuire, ■ Hubbard H. 
Wyche, James A. Givens, and William W. Mnrriss—these men were ap¬ 
pointed by the Commissioners Court on January 31st, 1834. William 
W. Morriss was afterwards elected tieasurer, and he resigned, his vacan¬ 
cy being filled by William Lovel, James McCann resigned on May 23rd, 
1834 and George W. Thompson was appointed in his stead. The ses¬ 
sions of both these sets of “Commissioners” were held in . the house of 
Thomas Rowland, the rent for the temporary Court House being fixed 
at Ten Dollars per year. Rowland’s house was also a “Tavern”—a place 
of “refreshment for man and beast,” could be obtained—liquor was also 
dispensed there also, and it was here that the villagers lounged, swapped 
yarns, wrestled, pitched horse shoes, played marbles, shot at a mark, and 
learned the gossip of the neighborhood. 


A curious story is made of the records of the Commissioners Court 
for the year of 1836. “Ordered by the Court that James H. Beavers 
(Sheriff) be allowed the sum of Two Dollars and seventy-five cents for 
furnishing a tub for the use of the jail and for domestick bought for 
the use of Indian who shot Reynolds.” Walker Reynolds was out hunt¬ 
ing one day and he suddenly came upon an Indian who had shot down 
a beef. The Indian had reloaded his gun, and was standing over the 
carcass of the stolen animal. Without parley Reynolds fired on the 
Indian but failed to hit him or at least his shot had no percepitible ef¬ 
fect on the savage. In those days all guns were single barrelled. Reynolds 
immediately after firing rather regretted his haste as his gun was empty 
and there was no tree of any size behind which he could shelter him¬ 
self while reloading and in addition to all this the Indian was making 
preparations to take a shot at him. A small sapling near by was in reach 
of a quick jump, and to this Reynolds betook himself, menaced by the 
slowly moving muzzle of the Indian’s gun; but as Reynolds was rather 
a portly man, must of his person was not sheltered by the sapling. Hastily 
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reloading, Reynolds had to ram home the ball in his gun while the Indi¬ 
an carefully selected the biggest portion of Reynolds' anatomy visible, 
and drove a ball into his leg from an old Queen Anne musket with a 
flint and steel lock. After the Indian fired Reynolds had the advantage 
as in the meantime he had reloaded his gun, and walking over to the 
Indian he forced him to surrender, and brought him to Talladega and 
turned him over to the Sheriff. Walker Reynolds lived a long life of 
usefulness, amassed a large fortune and left children who have sustained 
the honorable name. It is supposed that the “Domestick" bought for the 
Indian was for the purpose of making him a “Breech Clout" or a shirt as 
an Indian in jail would have but little use for ‘Domestick" for any other 
purpose; and it is a bit surprising that the use for which the cloth was 
intended was not stated in the account as the commissioners in those 
days would not spend money unless they knew beforehand exactly why 
it was wanted? where he is going? and how much of it was necessary? 

Porter R, Vardeman and Thomas Robertson were allowed to “Raise 
a head of water ten feet" for a saw and grist mill in the west half of the 
north west quarter of Section Four, Fractional Township 22, on Novem¬ 
ber the 12th, 1834. 

Robert Jemison was allowed the same year to “Raise a head of water 
nine feet on “Che-ha-ha Creek." It is quite likely that these were the 
first saw and grist mills in the county allowed by law. 

In June 1833, Ruffin Curtis furnished one of the most notable 
cases in the Criminal Court annals of the County. On that date he killed 
John Kibler with a broad axe. He was arrested and confined in the “log 
jail." The sheriffs bill for securely confining him being; “To making 
handcuffs for Curtis, $2.50. Making clasp for leg of Curtis $2.50. To 
chain for Curtis, bought of Howard & Copeland, 6214 cents, total 
$5,62 1 /2." The trial was had on Oct. 10th, 1833, and resulted in a verdict 
of manslaughter, with nine months imprisonment. The jury who brought 
dn this verdict was as follows: James Wilson, William Mullalley, John 
Bishop, John W. Crowson, John Malone, Charles Nabors, H. Jackson, 
Reece Howell, J. Blankenship, William Robinson and James Haynes. 
Because the “log jail" was insecure, the Court ordered Curtis confined 
in the Montgomery jail, and it cost $124.1214 to pay the guards who 
carried Curtis to that place. The names of some of the guards were 
James H. Beavers, Sheriff, who paid out $55,62, out of his own pocket, 
according to his account, Jacob Shelley, John Gilleland, Francis M. 
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Hamilton/Anderson Roseman, David Griffin, Pharo Hill, and John B. 
Donald. No doubt some of those guards regarded the trip as a frolic, and 
were eager to make a part of the Sheriff’s posse. The road ran down 
on the East side of Coosa River, through the bustling little town of 
Wetumpka, which was then the head of navigation, and from this point 
most of the goods sold in Talladega were freighted. The stationery for 
the County was bought in Mobile, but nearly all the staple goods were 
discharged from Alabama River boats at Wetumpka. Country produce, 
and cotton was frequently rafted down the Coosa River to Wetumpka on 
flat bottomed boats, and this trip was regarded by the younger gener¬ 
ation as a lifetime. 

On Tuesday morning, November 15th, 1836, there was held the 
first bar meeting in the history of the County. It was assembled to pass 
suitable resolutions on the death of Hon. Samuel W. Mardis, a member 
of the Talladega bar. Robert Hett Chapman, Esq., arose and announced 
to the Court of the Death of one of their number, a professional brother, 
much loved and esteemed fellow citizen,” and read resolutions. Messrs. 
Chapman, Campbell, Lowery and Sterrett of the local bar were ap¬ 
pointed a committee to convey the resolutions to the family, and a copy 
was ordered to be published in the Southern Register, 

Later on it is “Ordered by the Court that George P. Plowman, Jacob 
Box, and James Isbell be fined Ten Dollars for contempt of Court in 

not appearing as Jurors after having been summoned.” 

% / 

The JuTors of that early time were selected from among the most 
influential men of the County. Here is a list of names constituting the 
Jurors for one term of the Petit Jury, every one of whom were after¬ 
wards conspicious in the hostory of the County: Thomas Cook, Stephen 
Sparks, Briant Deas, Aaron French, George Hill, Bays Cameron, Joshua 
Tatum, Jessee Freeze, Wm. LI. Hudson, Walker Reynolds, Willis Wood, 
Wm. H. Moore, John L. Seay, Henry Lankford, Robert Jemison, Abner 
Lawler, E. A. Wood, James Isbell, Charles Carter, David Brown, Abra¬ 
ham Rheinheart, Thos. B. Tatum, Turner Ogletree and Willis Elliott. 

The members of the local bar who practiced in the County Court 
signed an agreement as to the practice of the Court regarding the time 
for filing pleadings, and the law firms of Talladega at that early day 
are seen to be I. T. Leftwich, W. H. Campbell, J. and A. White, Pear¬ 
son & Rice, Chilton & Bowden, Brown & Chilton, G. W. Stone, John 
D. Townsend* 
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There were ten places in the County where liquor could he sold 
in 1839, as at the July term of the County Court the following persons 
were “Named as suitable persons and capable of discharging the duties 
of< retailers according to law, vz: William C. Brown, George Reinheart, 
Lewis T. Berry, William Overman, Thomas Brittain, A. W. Blount, Jas. 
C. Fant, Barrett & Larou, Thomas Coggins, James W. Hill. Thomas 
Brittain was located at Fayetteville. 

, From this it will be seen that our forefathers recognized the neces¬ 
sity of hedging the sale of liquor with certain conditions, and trusting it 
only to those persons who were by a competent Court deemed capable 
of discharging the duties of retailers according to law. It would be in¬ 
teresting to follow the fortunes, and trace the subsequent history of the 
early retailers, who were deemed capable of legally selling liquor seventy 
years since, especially in the view of the common, and wide-spread 
opinion of the people that money made by the sale of whiskey does not 
abide with the seller more than one generation. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

The Circuit Courts, in the beginning of the Judicial history of the 
County, were eight in number composed of not less than three nor more 
than six counties. Talladega was the third Circuit, and Greene, Tusca¬ 
loosa, Shelby, Randolph and Benton were the other counties complet¬ 
ing the number. Judge Horatio Perry held the first Circuit Court for 
this “Ground'' on the Third Monday after the third Sunday in March 
1833. Judge Henry W. Collier presided at the Fall term of the Court, 
and among the cases he decided was a suit filed by Fanny Chinnobee, 
the wife of General Chinnobee, both of them being Indians, asking the 
Court to allow her dower in her husband's lands. Alvis Q. Nicks, David 
Conner and James Hall, contested her petition, claiming the lands for 
themselves. Judge Collier investigated the petition, and ruled that “Gen¬ 
eral" Chinnobee never had any title to the lands that Fanny Chinnobee 
claimed and therefore dower could not be assigned Fanny. 

Judge J. S. Hunter held the Spring term of 1834, Circuit Court 
Judge P. T. Harris presided at the following term. Hon. Eli Shortridge 
Judge of the ninth Circuit held the April term, 1836, of the Circuit 
Court. Hon. William D. Pickett, who had been Solicitor of the 8th Cir¬ 
cuit was the presiding Judge at the October 1836 term of the Talladega 
Circuit Court, Hon. Ezekiel Pickens held the Spring tejm 1837, and 
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Eli Shortridge the Fall term. There was an interchange of ridings on 
the part of the Judges in those days, and it was required by law that no 
judge should hold the Courts of the same Circuit for two courts in suc¬ 
cession. The salary of the Circuit Judge was Fifteen Hundred Dollars 
per year. The Solicitors received two hundred and fifty dollars with 
such fees as were allowed by law. 

On Wednesday, July 19th, 1845, Mr. A. White, afterwards the 
author of the “Bonnie Blue Flag/' speech, arose in the County Court 
of Talladega, and addressing Judge McAfee, the presiding Judge, said 
“May it please the Court, in the midst of our professional labors we have 
been called upon to witness one other sad evidence of the uncertanity 
of life, and the sure fulfilment of the declaration of Holy Writ, 'Dust 
thou art, and to dust thou shalt return/ Our worthy and distinguished 
fellow citizen, and the Judge of our Circuit Court, who has often oc¬ 
cupied the seat now occupied by you with dignity and ability, by the 
unrelenting hand of death has been swept from among us. Having been 
long acquaint with our deceased friend and brother, you will pardon 
me for saying that his urbanity of manner, and generosity, and liberality 
of disposition, coupled with his legal attainments, and sterling integrity, 
has attained for him a strong hold upon the affections of the members 
of the legal profession, and the country, generally. Upon the mournful 
intelligence of his (Hon. Eli D. Shortridge) death, the members of the 
bar assembled, and passed resolutions by, and of which the Court will 
know, I have been selected to move the Court that they be entered 
upon the minutes of your proceedings. In complying with this request, 
permit me to add my individual testimony of the sorrow and heartfelt 
regret for the loss of, one, whom for several years I have lived, as a neigh¬ 
bor on terms of unbroken friendship, and whose generous character I 
shall never forget." 

This is probably the first recorded speech of Hon. Alexander White, 
in Talladega County, although his subsequent utterances in Congress, 
and on the hustings made him a national reputation. 

The subsequent proceedings on the death of Judge Shortrdige were 
in brief, that on the following day there was a formal bar meeting, in 
which Judge Green T. McAfee was called to the chair and on motion 
of Lewis Parsons, Daniel Sayre was appointed Secretary. William P. 
Chilton was selected to “Move the Circuit and Chancery Courts to en¬ 
ter the resolutions on their minutes, and Messrs. Geo. W, Stone, Watson 
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and Parsons were appointed to notify the family of these resolutions 
and have them published in the “Democratic Watchowner.” The little 
group of lawyers assembled in this bar meeting afterwards loomed prom¬ 
inently in the foreground of the State’s history, Chilton, Stone and Rice 
mounting the Supreme Bench, Parsons, filling the Gubernatorial Chair, 
and Daniel Sayre becoming one of the foremost lawyers of Alabama, 
while Mr. White made a brilliant record in the halls of Congress. 

In Deed Book “H,” page 61, there is a fragment of personal history 
of Mr. White, which throws a light upon the candor and simplicity of 
the times. On November 27th, 1852, Mr. Alexander White by a written 
power of Attorney recites that he expects to leave home in a short time 
for the City of Washington, where I expect to remain for some time, and 
whereas I am, at times, in the habit of indulging to excess in drinking 
liquors, and life is uncertain, and whereas I have certain debts I wish pro- 
' vided for, and am the father of three little dependent children, I there¬ 
fore constitute M. H. Cruikshank, Esq. my attorney in fact, with power 
to sell all my property, both real and personal in the event that during 
my absence I again indulge to excess in drinking spirituous liquors; but 
the sale shall not be made except with the written consent of my trusty 
friend, Lewis E. Parsons, Esq. 

On page 74, of the same volume, and under the date of February 
9th, 1833, Mr. H. H. Cruikshank executes a deed to L. E. Parsons, of 
all the property, real and personal of Alexander White, reciting that 
“Whereas a deed was to be made by Cruikshank of all White’s property 
upon the happening of certain events, therein stated, and whereas there 
is no room left for doubt that the first event therein nSmed has happened, 
and still continues to exist,” therefore Cruikshank as authorized by the 
Power of Attorney sets out a list of the creditors of White, with the 
amounts owing each, as well as a list of all White’s property consisting 
of city lots, farm lands, and 29 negro slaves, and deeds the entire prop¬ 
erty to Lewis E. Parsons, Esq. as Trustee. 

W * 

The County officials of the first decade of its history consisted of 
Coroners, John Box, William McLane; Treasurers, William W. Mor- 
riss, James H. Beavers, William Y. Lundie, Mordecai Chandler, Joseph 
N. Savery, Surveyors, Bennett Ware, Nicholas H: Long, James Lawson, 
Clerk Circuit Court, Jacob D. Shelley, Clerks County Court, H, G. Bar¬ 
clay, Felix G, McConnell, Alex J. Cotton, Tax Collectors, Samuel Wal¬ 
lace, R, W, East, Daniel Wallis, Alex Watson. Sheriffs, James H. Beaw 
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ers, William Blythe, David A. Griffin. Solomon Spence, Andrew Law- 
son, Jailors, Benjamin Harrison, Woodson Seay. County Judges G. T. 
McAfee, H. W. Rice. Probate Judge Alex J. Cotton. 

Women in this new land were scarce and much appreciated, and for 
this reason when a man was lucky enough to get a wife, he was not in 
much of a hurry to put her away, therefore for nine years after Law 
came to the Wilderness there was no suit for divorce. But in August 
1839, Edmund Read files the first divorce suit ever put upon the records 
of Talladega County. Edmund recites that he married Edney Harney 
Read in 1812, and lived with her for twenty years in peace and comfort, 
but as Edmund grew older he ceased to he handsome, and Edna became 
tired of having his face opposite her at the table. In his wail Edmund 
complains that “She became disobedient, and harrassed me to leave her, 
and never to return. She raised a host of persons to “Slick” your peti¬ 
tioner, who was compelled to leave her for the security of his life.” 
(Chancery Records Vol. 1. p, 754.) 

Alvis Q. Nicks was the lawyer who wrote the petition, which he 
addressed to Hon. Eli Shortridge, Judge of the Ninth Judicial Circuit. 
A few days after filing this pusillanimous complaint, Edmund, after 
thinking the matter over, comes into Court and dismisses his suit, having 
probably received the “Slicking” which he evidently needed, and so far 
as the record discloses, he, and the disobedient Edna, “lived happily ever 
afterwards.” 

March 16th, 1833, was the date of the issuance of the first mar¬ 
riage license by virtrue of which John French, and Caroline Tarrant 
became man and wife. For some reason the nuptials were delayed until 
three years later when Phillip Archer returned the license “Executed 
by me, March 20th, 1836.” No doubt John employed these three years 
in courting. • 

The Baptist, Methodist and Presbyterian churches at a very early 
date occupied the new land, and the Cumberland Presbyterian also had 
a strong hold in this section. The Presbyterian church was the first one 
regularly organized in the City of Talladega, which event took place 
November 20th, 1834, in a log house near the Big Spring. The Meth¬ 
odists had a “Camp Ground” at the creek, not far from the present 
L. & N. Railroad bridge, in 1833, but their meeting house was at “Bethel” 
four miles north of the City, and no house of worship was built by them 
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in Talladega until 1836, when they bought and built a small wooden 
church on Lot. No. 113. The Baptists organized in the present City of 
Talladega on May 31st, 1835, in a log school house, on the lot on the 
north side of South street, opposite the present First Methodist Church. 
Fourteen members organized the First Presbyterian Church of Talladega: 
Charles Miller and wife, George Miller and wife, Patrick Johnson and 
wife, Williams Caruthers and wife, Harper Johnson and wife, Robert 
Hett Chapman, Dr. Henry McKenzie, Miss Amanda Talmadge and 
George Watkins. 

The Baptists started in with ten members, three of that number 
being negroes. Rev. Robert Holman was the first preacher for the Pres¬ 
byterians, followed in the order named by Rev. Richard Cater, Rev. 
Robert Hett Chapman, a lawyer, who reformed and joined the ministry, 
Rev. A. B. McCorkle (March 1854), Rev. F. L. Ewing (1871), Rev. J. 
'M. Potts (1884), Rev. Wm. W. Houston, Rev. Jos. H. Skinner (1892). 
The Baptist church of Talladega has had for its ministers: Revs. Joab 
Lawler, Thomas W. Cox, Thos. Chilton, H. E. Taliaferro, Samuel Hen¬ 
derson, P. E. Collins, Richard Pace, J. F. B. Mayes, J. J. D. Renfroe, 
George A. Lofton, Marshal D. Early, Thomas Henderson, J. A. French, 
T. M. Calloway, J. D. Gwaltney. The deacons in the Baptist church 
have been: J. G. Eaves, William Schaffer, A. E. Fant, J. F. Henderson, 
James Headen, G, E. McAfee, Turner Ogletree, D. B. Elliott, S. TV j. 
Whatley, S. D. Kyser, H. H. Burt, L. M. Johnson, Dr. J. S. McCants, 
A. J. Nunnelly, G. A. Joiner, J. B. Graham, P. S. Williams, J. A. Powe, 
D. S. Lightcap, E. H. Dryer, J. A. Woodward, I. B. Merriam, E. J. Dean, 
S. J. Loyd, J. K. Elliott, J. M. Solley, J. B. Fiquet, Sr., W. R. Stone, Jno. 
Hendricks, John W. Bishop, R. R. Asbury. 

The Methodist preachers between 1845 and 1865 who served Tal¬ 
ladega were: Revs. O. R. Blue, T. H. P. Scales, E. J. Hammill, Joseph 
Phelan, J. W. Starr, D. Carmichael, J. C. McDaniel, J. S. Moore, B. B. 
Ross, T. P. Crymes, James S. Lane, T. F. Mangum, C. W. Miller, T. J. 
Couch, R. B. Crawford. From 1842 to 1845 the towns of Mardisville and 
Talladega were combined under one pastoral charge, the Methodists of 
that day being few in number. 

The first church built by the Baptists was situated on the north 
west corner of Spring and North Streets, on property now owned by the 
Savery estate. The present First Baptist Church on East Street was 
completed in 1873. The First Presbyterian Church was begun in 1861, 
and completed in time for the synod of Alabama to meet in it in 1868. 
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The Methodist Ghurch lot was bargained for by James G. L. Huey, and 
Hon. John T. Morgan, the deed being made to them, as trustees. The 
hurch was erected in 1857. The corpse of Leroy Huey was the first 
one ever carried from the altar of the present Methodist church. The 
Baptist Church of Talladega, in 1851, subscribed three thousand dollars 
to the Baptist High School which was erected in the western portion 
of the city by the Coosa River Baptist Association. 

^ le Prominent Methodists in the beginning of the history of the 
_hurch in this county were: John T. Morgan, James G. L. Huey, A. J. 
Cotton, George Miller, James S. Chambers, H. H. Hammill, John L. 
Harass, Thomas J. Cross, John Winbourn, Charles Carter, Dr. Joseph 
H. Johnson C. M. Shelley, W. J. Rhoades, J. B. M. Landers, Abner 
Jones, Dr. J. H. Vandiver, Judge William T. Thornton, Jno T. Adams, 
exander Douglass, James B. Watson, Leonard Tarrant, Jared E. Groce 

Joseph Camp, and Nicholas P. Scales. 

• i ' ' > • • ' ' ' • 

P 

The large majority of these men have long since laid down the 
cross and gone to wear the crown. Their religion was of the simple, un¬ 
affected, everyday kind that would stand in business and under tempta¬ 
tion. It was a fight to be religious in those days, much easier than now, 

where religion is often used as a cloak for political ambition or social 
aspirations. 

“Not all of them prevailed unto the end, but let him that thinketh 
he stand, take heed lest he fall/' 

/ 

The Historian, Pickett, closes the early history of Alabama with a 
sketch of Gov. Bibb, and then lays down his pen with the remark: “To 
some other person, fonder than we are of the dry details of State Legis¬ 
lation and fierce party-spirit, we leave the task of bringing the history 
down to a later period." From 1840 to 1860 there is but little in Ala¬ 
bama History except dry details of State legislation and fierce party- 
spirit, so much is this the case, that the present generation in reading 
these dusty annals of defunct Politics, wonders what these choleric States¬ 
men of departed yesterdays found to excite them in these worm-eaten 
platitudes. 

The times of quiet and unbroken peace though are times of blessed- 
ness for the people of a County, yet they give back but faint echoes from 
the historians page. A crime, or battle will occupy more space in the 
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newspapers than a whole lifetime of peaceful living, and these twenty 
years were occupied by the people of Talladega County in building 
roads, churches and school houses, in clearing the forests, driving out 
wild beasts, raising negroes, horses and cotton, in talking politics, dis¬ 
puting on Church Doctrine, especially about Immersion, and in accumu¬ 
lating wealth. 

The Big House of the plantation, with its Corinthian pillars and 
the white pigeons fluttering down through the sunshine, stood in the 
midst of a flower yard, back of this were the negro cabins filled with fat, 
well-fed darkeys, while fields of cotton and corn stretched away to the 
green hills. The old homes were filled with happy guests, who danced 
and made merry from house to house each week end. It was a land of 
mint juleps, pretty women and fast horses, picnics and barbecues, camp 
meetings and turkey-suppers. Hospitality was free and abundant, the 
servants took pride in the courtesies and standing of families, and enter¬ 
tained a mighty contempt for “Poor White-Trash” who did not own 
slaves. This fine social spirit yet lingers with the old families of Tallade¬ 
ga County, and sons and daughters retaining the fine flavor of a world 
famous hospitality, and the exquisite fragrance of the courtesies of the 
“Golden Age” of this section. 

From the very beginning a dense negro population lived in Talla¬ 
dega and furnished the labor to cultivate the soil. Cotton is yet the main 
crop of the county, the yield being not far from One Million Dollars in 
Value annually. 

As St. Clair County is the “Mother” of Talladega, it will be proper 
to sketch the members of the Legislature who were serving when the 
latter County was christened. David Conner sat at the State Senate, and 
Green T. McAfee and C. C. P. Farrar represented the “Lower House” 
in 1831-1832, as the delegation from St. Clair County. Conner was of 
Irish Descent, and was elected Senator from St. Clair nine times. He 
was above medium height, fair complexion, and was full of Hibernian 
humor. A keen trader, he was a good judge of men, in every way suited 
to gain the affections of the rough mountaineer voters of St. Clair. After 
the County of Talladega was formed Conner removed to this county, as 
did McAfee, and Conner lived for a long time just north of Choccolocco 
Creek, near the Ragland place, and conducted a store there, remaining 

t 1 ' o 

to the last one of the leading citiens of his time, 

Green Taliaferro McAfee came to Alabama from North Carolina 
when he was 21 years of age, and married Charlsie Ann Hall, who was 
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a ward of Gen. Garrett of Cherokee, over the objection of Gen. Garrett, 
and after a serious difference with that aristocratic personage on this 
subject, on March 13, 1828, in St. Clair County, eloping with his 
chosen bride. Of this marriage only one child survived years of maturity, 
Mary Eliza Emma, who became the wife of Dr. J. H. Vandiver, of Tal¬ 
ladega, the other child, Augustus Wellington dying during the Mexican 
War, while a volunteer, at Matamoras. McAfee removed to Talladega 
and was the first County Judge, which office he filled for ten years. He 
was tall, with Roman nose and bore a striking resemblance to George 
Washington. His manners were those of Chesterfield, and he never laid 
aside his austere and dignified manner. He was sensative as to the size 
of his large nose, and any reference to that organ was likely to breed a 
fight. Judge McAfee married the second time, nine years after the death 
of his first wife, leading to the altar Miss Elizabeth L. Scales. Capt. N. 
S. McAfee, a leading lawyer of the Talladega bar, was one of the chil¬ 
dren by this marriage. In his later years Judge McAfee represented the 
County in the State Senate in 1868-1870. He was a lawyer, and success¬ 
ful merchant, an ardent member of the Baptist Church, and a man of 
large affairs. His death occurred in Talladega, July 4th, 1884, in his 
eightieth year. In politics he was conservative, aligning himself with the 
Whigs, opposing Secession until the State went out of the Union, and 
from that time on doing everything in his power for the success of the 
South. He was a courtly gentleman of the Old School who was a blessing 
as well as an inspiration to the people of his time. Judge McAfee intro¬ 
duced ancl passed a bill creating Talladega County. 

The politics of that time is but little understood at this day. Whig 
and Democrat were the names bestowed upon each other by the con¬ 
tending factions, each adherent hating, or pretending to hate, the other 
emphatically. These two great parties divided then, as now, more on 
the question of spoils, and the division thereof, than on any real differ¬ 
ence. After all, the real issue in the politics of all nations is a fight on 
the part of the outs to get in, and a struggle on the part of the ins to stay 
there. The matter over which our ruffleshirted forefathers mounted the 
heavens, fought duels, and spouted from the stump in State Politics was 
the Banks of J:he State. All purchases for land originally had to be paid 
for in gold or silver, which was heavy and inconvenient, therefore a 
bank was located first at Cahaba, and afterwards removed to Tuscaloosa, 
branch banks being established later in Montgomery, Mobile, Decatur 
and Huntsville, The Legislature, each year, elected a President and 
twelve directors for each of these banks. The Politician soon found out 
that it was an easy snap for a Director in one of these' Banks to get all 
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the money he needed, therefore there was a mad rush to he elected a 
Director .Any jovial mixer who could jolly a Legislature had a chance, 
so that in 1823 half the hotel-keepers in Tuscaloosa were Bank Directors. 
When a Politician was denied a loa nat one Bnak he straightway went 
to another. A member from Montgomery borrowed Twenty-Four Thou¬ 
sand Dollars on his note endorsed by John Moonshine, and Adam Sun¬ 
shine, and when the note fell due the Bank found that the endorse¬ 
ment was all moonshine. The result of this was that the Banks were 
soon drained by the Boss Politicians of both parties, so that Bank re¬ 
form became an issue. In 1840 it was developed that the Banks had 
loaned more money to the members of the Legislature than to all the 
rest of the people of the State. Joshua L. Martin, in 1845 was elected 
Governor on a platform of State Bank reform, and after six years of 
effort the Banks were closed, the affairs of each of them wound up, and 
this avenue of graft forever closed to our pious fore-fathers. 

Lewis C. Sims, in 1834 and 1835 represented Talladega County in 
the Legislature, being the first member to sit as a legislator. Francis Mit¬ 
chell and Gen. W. B. McClellan were the Representatives during the 
next two years. 

General McClellan moved from Morgan County to Talladega. He 
was for ten years Engrossing Clerk of the House of Representatives, and 
in 1838 was State Senator from this District, then composed of Tallade¬ 
ga, Calhoun and Randolph. He was elected Brigadier Genl. of Militia. 
He dispensed a large hospitality in his beautiful home four miles north 
of Talladega, and died full of honors. 


The year 1839 was long remembered as the drought. No rain fell 
from the 1st of August until the latter part of the following January. 
Steamboats ceased running on the Alabama River. Mobile was visited 
with yellow fever and incendiary fires during this year, and so appalling 
was the condition of Mobile that the Governor in his annual message 
brought the subject to tire attention of the~ legislature. Felix G. Mc¬ 
Connell was the State Senator this year. Born in Tennessee, McConnell 
came to Talladega, as a lawyer in 1834 and was clerk of County Court 
for a number of years. In 1838 he was the Democratic candidate for 
Congress from this District, and defeated his Whig competitor, William 
P. Chilton, Esq^ In 1845 he was reelected as an Independent candidate 
over Samuel F. Rice, Esq. the Democratic nominee. While in Congress 
McConnell offered a resolution to annex Ireland to the United States, 
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which, the Speaker of the House declared out of order, evidently look¬ 
ing on it as a joke, but it seems to us that McConnells proposition was 
no more of a joke than Seward's diplomacy in acquiring Alaska from 
the Russian government. McConnell died in Washington in 1846. 

William P. Chilton and William McPherson were the Representa¬ 
tives in the Legislature in 1839 while McConnell was a member of the 
State Senate. 

Kentucky produced Chilton, his brother Thomas Chilton represent¬ 
ing a Kentucky District in Congress in 1827. William P. Chilton was a 
member of the Talladega Bar in 1834. He married Miss Mary Morgan 
of Athens, Tenn., a sister of Gen. John T. Morgan. In 1840 he actively 
supported Harrison for President, and as a Whig speaker he was elo¬ 
quent, logical and abounding in humor. In 1848 Mr. Chilton was 
elected Judge of the Supreme Court of Alabama, and, on the resigna¬ 
tion of Judge Collier he succeeded to the rank of Chief Justice. He 
removed from Talladega to Macon County, and in 1859 represented 
Macon County in the Legislature. He served as a member of the Con¬ 
federate Congress, and was Grand Master and High Priest of the Ma¬ 
sons. He died in Montgomery in 1871. He was distinguished for honor 
and kindness, and as the friend of the young man. Unusual honors 
were paid him at his death by the Legislature, the Bar and the Masons. 

William McPherson was one of the pioneer settlers of the County, 
locating at Fayetteville, where he spent an unusually long life of use¬ 
fulness as a merchant and planter. He reared a large family of descend- 
ents who have reflected honor on his name. Kind hearted and affable, 
honest and religious, it was a pleasure to know him, and to listen to his 
recollections of the early days in this new land. He died full of years 
and respected by all at his home in Fayetteville, this County. 

William McPherson was a clerk in a store in New York City, the 
State of his birth, until 1819. He saved $600.00 which he invested in 
goods, shipped them to Mobile, rented a store, and the next evening after 
his arrival the goods and store were burned. Mr. Levins, of Mobile, 
loaned him some money and he began business at Vernon, Ala., where 
he accumulated a large property. He moved to Fayetteville in 1835, 
where at one time he owned ten thousand acres of land. In 1831 he 
married Miss Martha Mimms of Georgia, and on her death he married 
MissJSusan Speak of Tennessee, who taught the first Methodist Sunday 
School in the Southern end of the County, McPherson saw Fulton's 
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steamboat, the Clermont, ascend the Hudson River and was present at 
the funeral of Alexander Hamilton. He was born in 1785, and died 
June 24th, 1891, at the remarkable age of 106. 

Lewis C. Sims was a farmer who lived on the road leading from 
Wilson s Ferry, via Sulphur Springs to Mardisville, and was overseer 
for that portion of the road between George Hills and the Mountain. 
His name appears on the early Mortgage and Deed records as security 
for the debts of several voters, from which circumstances it will be dis¬ 
covered that the Pioneer Talladega voters knew how to bleed a candidate 
equally as well as those who are now here. 

Francis Mitchell was a member of the Commissioners Court of this 
County for seven or eight years, from 1835 to 1842, his name being 
signed to the minutes in regular session. His votes on the various matters 
before him show that he had a well balanced conservative mind. It is 
not known whether all of his children remain citizens of the County. 

The County Treasury of Talladega was not very full during this 
time, as for two years there was no State tax to be collected, owing to 
the fact that the State Banks were getting on so swimmingly that the 
Banks paid the States expenses. Micajah B. Casey was tax collector in 
1836, but he failed to pay over the money in his possession after being 
notified so to do, so the Commissioners Court renders a judgement against 
him and his securities, who were David Griffin and Daniel C. Conner 
—Afterward the County Judge notes on the docket: “Said Casey paid off 
the Judgement except the cost.” 

The County Treasurer carried the Treasurers office under their hats, 
along with the County's funds in their trousers pockets, so that when 
it was necessary to pay a claim the Treasurer ran his hand into his pocket, 
and produced the cash, if he had it. The remoteness of vaults and Banks 
was the cause of this State of affairs. 

The Legislature for the year 1839 attended to much important 
business. Chancery Courts were established, a penitentiary system was 
adopted, and Wetumpka selected as the site for the prison. The long dis¬ 
pute between Alabama and Georgia about the boundary line Was settled 
by a joint commission of the two states, the Alabama members being 
William B, Martin, of Benton, (Calhoun County), Alexander Bowie, of 
Talladega, and John M. Moore, of Barbour. 
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Chancellor Alexander Bowie came to Talladega in 1835 from Ab¬ 
beville, S. C. ; where he occupied a distinguished position as member 
of the Legislature, land a leading lawyer. In 1839 he was elected over 
E. W. Peck as Chancellor of this Division, a place he filled for six years 
with uncommon ability. Mr. Bowie married Miss Susan Barnett. He was 
a trustee of the State University. Rather small in stature, smooth shaven 
and pleasant-mannered he readily made friends. His home was at the 
east end of North Street in the City of Talladega. He died in 1865. 
Capt. A. W. Bowie was his son. Few excelled Chancellor Bowie in con¬ 
versational powers and legal ability, and none in integrity of character. 

The University of Alabama, for some unknown reason, was not well 
patronized by the people of Talladega County. No Talladega boy was a 
student of that Institution until nineteen years after it was founded, and 
from 1844 to 1860 only seven youths of the County were graduated 
from the State University. William C. Hill graduated in 1844, with the 
degree of L. L. B. Richard W. Rawdon graduated in the same year as 
did James Welch. In 1847 Rev. P. E. Collins graduated there. John W. 
Bishop, Taul Bradford and William S. Jeffries graduated in 1854. Dur¬ 
ing some portion of this time Talladega enjoyed most excellent educa¬ 
tional advantages in the Masonic Institute, Baptist College, Presbyterian 
Institute, Prof. Samuels Forrest Hill Academy, Prof. Thos. A. Cook s 
Episcopal School, and a number of high grade private schools, and it may 
be for this reason her boys did not attend the University. The Forrest 
Hill Institution and the Presbyterian School educated females only, a 
Northern man, named Hoyt conducting the latter for a long time. Wil¬ 
liam F. Perry, the first State Superintendent of Education, taught a 
boy’s school here for years. Perry married a daughter of George P. Brown, 
Esq, one of the talented members of the Talladega Bar. The mother of 
Miss Brown was a daughter of Thos. Chilton, a lawyer, a member of 
Congress and a minister of the Gospel, a combination hard to beat. 

The citizens of Talladega County who have been Trustees of the 
State University up to the close of the Civil War are as follows: 1829, 
Sami. W. Mardis; 1832, Jeab Lawler; 1836, George Hill; 1848, William 
P. Chilton; 1848, Alexander Bowie; 1855, Sami. F. Rice; 1856, George 
W, Stone; 1866, George S. Walden and Lewis E. Parsons, who was the 
President of the Board of Trustees, by virtue of being Governor of the 
State in 1865, During the administration of the first President of the 
State University, The Rev, Alva Woods, D. D, the students of the Insti¬ 
tution kept up such a “Rough House” that in 1837 the entire Senior 
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class, and half the students, were suspended or dismissed, and every 
member of the faculty except Prof. Brumby resigned, and in December 
of that year Dr. Alva Woods delivered his valedictory, and emigrated to 
Rhode Island. The next year Dr. Basil Manly took charge of the Institu¬ 
tion, with only 38 pupils on the rolls. 

For many years our citizens considered that it was necessary to select 
a Minister to conduct a school, ignoring the fact that it is a proverb that 
preachers sons are not models of propriety. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

For thirty-seven years Whig and Democrat had battled for the pres¬ 
idency, with victory perching on the banner of the Democrats. Indeed 
it seemed to the wind-broken Whigs that victory had really gone to roost 
on the oriflammes of the great unwashed. But in 1840 the Whigs passed 
the word, Once more to the breach, dear friends, once more,” and pre¬ 
pared for a mighty attack all along the line against the adherents of the 
great Jackson, who had laid down the sceptre. Van Buren had dawdled 
through a commonplace incumbency of the presidency as a Democrat, 
but the fat-faced New Yorker had allowed a financial panic to add op¬ 
probrium to the popular estimate of the imbecility of his government. So 
the Whigs sounded the slogan and began to get busy with literature. 

They put out General Harrison as their candidate and the Whigs 
of Talladega who were engaged in mercantile pursuits advertised that 
they would pay six dollars a barrel for flour if Harrison was elected and 
but three dollais if Van Buren should be re-elected. The Whigs won and 
the democrats went out of power after a reign of thirty-six uninterrupted 
years. Doubtless it was hard on Talladega Democrats,, who had partaken 
of political pay_ for one third of a century, to turn loose and stand by 
while their hated. Whig opponents handed out the pie, but such is fre¬ 
quently the fate of the politician, and misfortune of so grievous a situa¬ 
tion is that nobody has the least sympathy for the man who has been 

turned out. 

\ 

Our legislature met before the presidential election, the members 
from Talladega county being Felix G. McConnell, senator, and George 
Hill and Samuel F. Rice, representatives. There was a hard fight to 
postpone the election of a United States senator until after the presi¬ 
dential election, but the Democrats, being in the majority in the legisla- 
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ture, voted it down and elected William R. King, Democrat, over John 
Gayle, Whig, by a vote of 72 to 55, all the Talladega delegations voting 
for King. 

The Whigs were in a numerical minority in Alabama, but there 
were two or three congressional districts where each district, voting as a 
district, could elect a Whig congressman. But the Democratic legislature 
of 1840 spoiled this little Whig satisfaction by providing for the election 
of congressmen by vote of the whole state. This law was repealed a year 
later, but not until William H. Payne, Reuben Chapman, Dixon H* 
Lewis, Ben G. Shields and George S. Houston, all Democrats, were 
elected to congress. 

t- ■ ■ ■ 

In 1842 McConnell still remained in the state senate, Messrs. John 
W. Bishop and A. R. Barclay being in the house. The legislature by vote 
elected the circuit judges, Shortridge being elected over George W. 
Stone in this circuit. • 

In 1843 John W. Bishop went to the senate of Alabama, while John 
Hill and Thomas D. Clarke were representatives. In 1844 John W* 
Bishop was yet a senator and Franklin W. Bowdon were representatives. 
John W. Bishop was a graduate of the state university, a member of the 
Methodist church, a man of great simplicity and piety. He filled the of¬ 
fice of solicitor and judge of the city court. He married Miss Montgom¬ 
ery. He was a lawyer of fine ability and unblemished reputation. 

Franklin W. Bowdon was also educated at the University of Ala¬ 
bama. On the deaths of General McConnell in Washington in 1846, Mr. 
Bowdon beat Thomas A. Walker of Calhoun for the vacancy. In 1847 
Bowdon was re-elected over General J. T. Bradford, his Whig opponent, 
and in 1849 he defeated Samuel F. Rice, Esq. Bowdon removed to Texas 
in 1856 and was on the electoral ticket in that state for Buchanan and 
Breckenridge when he died. He was a star in debate, almost invincible 
on the stump and a genial friend. Stories of his eloquence still remain 
fresh in the mountains. 

The first time a Democrat was ever defeated for a state office in 
Alabama was in 1845. Governor Fitzpatrick's term expired this year and 
the friends of Col. Nathaniel Terry called a convention to meet in May. 
It was slimly attended, notwithstanding which they nominated Terry for 
governor. Chancellor Joshua L, Martin was brought out against him, 
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and many Democrats and all the Whigs voted for Martin, beating Terry 
by 5,000 votes. James C. L. Huey was the state senator this year and 
Franklin W. Bowdon, John Hill and Henry B. Turner, Jr., were rep¬ 
resentatives. George W. Stone was the circuit judge, Thomas Grey Gar¬ 
rett the circuit solicitor. 

Henry Clay, candidate for president, visited Alabama the year 
previous, in 1844, spending several days in Mobile as the guest of Dr. 
Levert and George C. Henry. His speeches were published in the Ad¬ 
vertiser, a Whig paper then edited by G. C. Langdon, Esq., and this 
gave the Whigs of the state quite a boom for Clay. In June, 1844, the 
Democrats held their convention, when the first telegraph dispatch ever 
sent over a wire in the United States, announcing the nomination of 
Polk for the presidency, was sent from Baltimore to Washington forty 
miles. 

We heard the news of the election of Polk just three weeks after it 
had occurred—the vote standing 170 electors for Polk to 105 for Clay. 
It is said that many of the Whigs wept, and even some of the strong men 
were taken ill and kept their rooms for some time under medical treat¬ 
ment. 

War with Mexico began to be talked about, the restless and ad¬ 
venturous spirits of the country favoring it to a man. Texas was an inde¬ 
pendent republic and for some years had been petitioning the United 
States for a place as a state in our republic. At this time the population 
of Texas had increased to 200,000, and there was no good reason why 
she should not be admitted, the obvious ones against it being, first, that 
it would make Mexico mad; second, a fear on the part of our Northern 
brethren that it would extend slavery and increase the influence and 
power of the slave states. 

Mexico didn't want us to crowd her. She claimed the Neuces river 
as the dividing line, while Texas insisted on the Rio Grande. Congress 
passed the Annexation bill March 1, 1845, the Republic of Texas ap¬ 
proved it July 4, 1845, and immediately Gen, Zachary Taylor marched 
from Louisiana to occupy Texas and protect her borders. May 8, 1846 
the first battle—the first, indecisive battle of Palo Alto—was fought and 
the war was on in earnest; a war which was far reaching in its results. 
By it we obtained an empire, New Mexico and California, but we paid 
for it in blood and tears more than the value of a dozen empires, for it 
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was the opening of the political Pandora’s box from which came after¬ 
wards the sectional strife which led to the disruption of the union and 
the Civil War. 

There were no state elections in 1846 for the first time since 1819, 
since which time elections had been held annually. The old capitol at 
Tuscaloosa was still occupied by the executive and state officers waiting 
for the completion of the new building at Montgomery. Everywhere men 
were volunteering to go to the Mexican war. It was regarded as a frolic 
and Mexicans yere spoken of as cowardly. Recruiting officers spoke 
glowingly of the beauty of the Mexican girls, the chances for plunder, 
the loveliness of the scenery, and pictured the soldiers life as one long 
picnic. Scores enlisted from Talladega County. The Shellys, McCann, 
Hugh Rhea, Dominick Frio, Wellington McAfee, Fred Phillips, A. W. 
Bowie, Andrew Cunningham, John Rice, William Coker, John Hen¬ 
drick, William Hays and many others were among the soldiers. Three 
entire companies went from Talladega county to the Mexican war. 

John H. Townsend represented Talladega county in the state senate 
this year and John J. Woodward, Allen Gibson and Jabez L. M. Curry 
were the representatives in the lower house. 

An order of the Commissioner’s court in the first minute book of 
that court sets apart the third Monday in May to ascertain what amount 
the commissioners of the public buildings have paid for the building of 
the courthouse, the date being the third Monday in May, 1840. G. T. 
McAfee, judge, and Archibald Critz, Daniel Welch, Francis Mitchell 
and John Bass, commissioners, sign this order. 

At the February term, 1841, there occurs the following unique 
order; 'Two vacancies have occurred in the board of commissioners, one 
by the RUNAWAY of Francis Mitchell, Esq, and the latter by the de¬ 
cease of Daniel Welch, Esq; therefore the court proceeded to elect John 
M. Townsend in lieu of Francis Mitchell and Charles Cottingham in 
lieu of Daniel Welch as commissioners of roads and revenue.” On 
December 6, 1841, the court again "filled the vacancy of Francis Mit¬ 
chell, removed” by the election of James Hancock; for some reason Cot¬ 
tingham did not serve. 

On this date, December 6, 1841, it is ordered that the commission¬ 
ers of public buildings lay before the court at the February term next a 
full and complete transcript of their contract and proceedings with J, D. 
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Shelley and other contractors for the building of the court-house and all 
evidence in relation to payments and his (Shelleys) warrants. All of 
which goes to show that the courthouse was finished in 1840 and that 
Jacob D. Shelley was the contractor. 

Road working was shirked in those far distant days with the same 
degree of pertinacity and enthusiasm as in this enlightened age, and 
then, as now, an average citizen would spend ten dollars to keep from 
doing two dollars worth of road labor. On February 6, 1841, there is a 
high-sounding minute entry in the Commissioners court book which 
reads like the proclamation of the outbreak of a Spanish revolution, but 
when boiled down it is nothing more than a legal dodge to keep from 
working a road. Here is the pronunciamento: “The State of Alabama, 
Talladega County,—I, Green T. McAfee, Judge of the County court 
for Talladega county, have this day received the certificate of Brigadier- 
General William B. McClellan that Henry L. Brown, brigade quarter¬ 
master, has equipped himself according to law, which, according to 
Revised Military Code of Alabama, exempts him (H.L.B.) from working 
on the roads. It is therefore ordered that William Blythe be, and he is, 
thereby appointed overseer of the road leading from Talladega to Mc¬ 
Donalds, to the sixth mile post, in lieu of Henry L. Brown, exempt on 
account of being a qualified officer of the military force of Alabama,” 
etc, etc. 

When it is considered that the gold braid, tinsel, brass buttons, 
epaulettes and other military equipments of a militia brigade officer in 
the early days cost a small farm and that our horny-handed pioneers 
looked like a cross between an aurora brealis and a Christmas tree when 
in full regimental dress of a brigade quartermaster, it will be seen to 
what extreme lengths Gen. Henry L. Brown went to keep from shoveling 
dirt on the highway as a roadhand. 

The last order made by Judge McAfee as county judge was one 
appointing David A. Griffin a member of the Commissioner's court in 
lieu of John Hall, “who refuses to serve,” this was on the 27th day of 
November, 1843. The following January, 1844, Hon. W. W. Rice as¬ 
sumed the chair and functions of the county judge. 

About this time the Commissioners court began to realize the 
necessity for building bridges over the streams. In March, 1843, $100 
was voted to erect a bridge across Hatchett creek; in February, 1844, 
$100 was voted to erect a bridge across Talladega creek on the Talladega 
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and Sylacauga road, and $50 for a bridge across Choccolocco at Davis'; 
iin March, 1844, $50 was appropriated to build a bridge across the stream 
called Choccolocco on the road leading by Robert Jemison's to Owen's 
Springs Camp Ground; in August, 1844, $50 was set aside for a bridge 
across Choccolocco on the Mackintosh road and the same amount for a 
bridge over the same stream on the road leading from Talladega to Ab¬ 
neys old ferry; later, in February, 1845, John Long petitions for leave 
to establish a toll bridge over Talladega creek on the “road leading from 
Wetumpka via Sockapatoy to the up-country;" Mordecai Chandler asked 
the court also for a toll bridge on the same road across Hatchett creek, 
and Archibald Barclay requests leave to put a ferry across Coosa river 
on the road leading from Talladega to Coosa valley, 1G or 15 miles above 
Kymulga Ferry, at Tobe Kelly's reservation known as Claunches Old 
Ferry; all of which applications the court grants. 

It is quite fashionable for the politician to howl on the stump over 
the enormous burden of taxation and to hurl invective at the state gov¬ 
ernment for piling such loads on the dear people's backs, but the fact 
is that the taxes of today are light as compared with the olden time. Here 
is an extract, from the minutes of Commissioners' court, February 5, 
1846: “It appearing to the satisfaction of the court that the following 
named persons have been overtaxed in said county in the year 1845, to- 
wit: John Taylor in the sum of $1.20; Johri J. Allen, 80 cents; John 
Goodgame, $2.60; Martha Wilson, 26 cents; Z. A. Edwards, $6.87; Miles 
M. Williamson, 90 cents; Hence Hendricks, $2.65; Daniel McDairmid, 
20 V 2 cents; J. A. Campbell, 3214 cents; David Dover, 3214 cents; G. W. 
Jones, illegally taxed, $6.84; Johnson M. Houston, 32i4 cents, Daniel 
Dulaney, $6.50; which several sums are hereby remitted to the persons 
above named, amounting to the sum of $30. It is hereby ordered by the 
court that Daniel Smith, tax collector, be and he is hereby relieved from 
paying over to the state the sum of TWENTY-ONE DOLLARS, the 
amount of the State Tax on the above sum of THIRTY DOLLARS, 
and is relieved from paying over the sum of NINE DOLLARS to the 
county treasury as the county tax on said sum of THIRTY DOLLARS." 

The members of congress who have served in the national body 
from Talladega county are: Samuel W. Mardis (1831) who became a 
member of the Twenty-second congress, was first; the present village of 
Mardisville was named in his honor; he was a lawyer, a Methodist, a 
man of pleasing, winning manners; his tombstone was one of the first 
erected in the Talladega cemetery; he died in Mardisville November 14, 
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1836. Joab Lawler was the next representative, being sworn in as a 
member of the Twenty-fourth congress, 1835-37; he was an ardent Bap¬ 
tist and an officer of the First Baptist church of Talladega; he died in 
Washington City in 1838 and Gen. George W. Crabb was elected to 
serve out the unexpired term. Felix G. McConnell, Franklin W. Bow- 
don, Alexander White and Jabez L. M. Curry represented this county in 
congress up to and including the years 1845 and 1861. This county has 
never had a United States Senator. Gov. Lewis E. Parsons was elected 
senator in 1865, but he was not admitted to a seat. Joab Lawler was a 
Baptist preacher and was the father of Hon. Levi W. Lawler. Felix G. 
McConnell died in Washington in 1846. Bowdon died in Texas in 1856. 
Alexander White removed to Texas after the war and died at Dallas at 
an advanced age. Jabez L. M. Curry is probably the only Talladegan 
who has won a coveted place in the Hall of Fame. In none of the 
volumes of Alabama history prior to 1890 is there any mention in detail 
or biographical sketch of him, nor is there any monument or memorial 
of him in Talladega County. He was a Georgian by birth, but came to 
this county when he was a small lad. Late in life he became a Baptist 
preacher. He was a power on the stump. Memories of the debate during 
the war between M. H. Cruikshank and Curry, when each was an 
aspirant for a seat in the Confederate congress, linger in the minds of 
the older people yet. Cruikshank represented the Conservative or Union 
sentiment; Curry was an exponent of the Secession idea. Later in life 
Curry was selected as one of the trustees of the Peabody fund. His de¬ 
clining years were spent in Virginia. No citizen of Talladega ever served 
longer or more honorably in public life than Jabez L. M. Curry. 

CHAPTER XVII 

In a new country roads are not needed except as population in¬ 
creases, nor are bridges necessary. In the early years of eighteen hundred 
pack horses were the common carriers, the bearers of household goods 
and supplies. The narrow trail was good enough for these wiry ponies; 
the rivers, if not fordable, could be easily swam. Three trails of Indians 
were notable in this county at its beginning: the McIntosh trail, the 
Socopatoy trail, and the Natchez, or Kymulga, trail. Highways have been 
laid out on each one of these lines since the advent of civilization. 

Up to the year 1835 there was not a bridge across any stream in the 
county, although there were sixteen creeks which at that time could not 
be forded. The people along the banks of the Choccolocco took up a col- 
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lection and bridged that stream that year, and the Commissioners’ court 
permitted "Mr. Rodgers” to erect a gate on the bridge lately built by 
himself across Choccolocco and receive the following amount of “toll:” 
For man and horse, \2}/i cents; for two-wheeled vehicles, 25 cents; for 
two horse wagon, 5 IVi cents; all four-horse wagons and over, 75 cents; 
footmen, 614 cents; provided that the citizens of Talladega county and 
all persons who contributed to the building of said bridge are to pass at 
all times free; provided, also, that the above rates are only to Be received 
at the time of high water, unless persons should prefer crossing on said 
bridge and paying. 

From 1833 to 1835 population steadily increased. There were found 
to be enough "hands” to keep up the roads, and therefore the following 
roads were established: 

Claunches Ferry to Talladega. 

McAdams Ferry to Mardisville. 

Georgia road (the McIntosh trail) Talladega to Judge Herrings 
(Benton county line). 

Jackson’s Trace, Talladega to Benton line, running northeast. 
Robinson’s Ferry to courthouse. 

Mardis’ Ferry to "Cyllacogga.” 

Lee’s Ferry in a direction to West Point Georgia. 

Talladega by way. of Schmidt’s mill to Benton county line. 
Isaac Alvis’ to Walker & Riddle' s store. 

Talladega to mouth of Talladega creek. 

Mardisville to Kymulga. 

Walker & Riddle’s store (Kelley Springs) to Coosa county line 
near Kibler’s old place on Hatchett creek. 

Sulphur, now Talladega Springs, to Mardisville. 

From where the McIntosh road crossed the line dividing Sec¬ 
tion 17 and 18 to Schmidt’s old mill. 

Talladega to Randolph county courthouse. 

This enumeration of our first legal highways can be taken as official 
for .the reason that it is an exact copy of the records relating thereto. In 
the order here set down Nos. 3, 4, 9 and 13 were first grade roads, that 
is thirty feet wide. The romance of three fourths of a century hangs 
about these old, time worn tracks, worn by a vanished people. 

The spot where a man lived has a tentative interest, especially when 
the years have slipped away and left but a memory of him, Often when 
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we see a picturesque house' crumbling to ruin, or a mound where a 
domicile once rested, we wonder who lived there in the years of agone. 
It is not easy to designate the homes of our pioneers after the fleeting 
of fifty years, but the marking out of our first highways and the names 
of the first road officers point with accuracy to the fact that the citizens 
assigned as overseer of a road necessarily lived within easy working dis¬ 
tance of the route. Therefore, a catalogue of the original road officials 
designates the locality of the dwelling of these overseers and apportion¬ 
ed: The road running from the Battle Ground to Claunchs Ferry via 
Barclays had Jacob Freeze, James Hancock and Joseph Turnbow for 
apportioners and James A. Givens for overseer in 1833, and consequent¬ 
ly we know that these citizens lived along that road. John Allbright was 
overseer of this road in 1835; James H. Castleberry lived on this road 
between the six-mile post and the ferry: Hector Connor was his neigh¬ 
bor: Sol Spence was once its overseer, in 1837; John Hays and William 
Morriss lived on it in 1840; Thomas A. Cast had a home on this high¬ 
way near Clear Creek in 1843, Matthew Lea lived between this place 
and the ferry, and Allen K. Curry was a neighbor next to the river. 

The Georgia road, from Talladega to Arthur Herring's, was located 
by William Mullalley, A. Price, A. C. Caldwell, J. W. Carter, Gideon 
Riddle, Arthur Herrings and William C. Walker; it ran from "Talladega 
Springs/' as Talladega was then called, by the way of Cheaha and Salt 
Creek to the county line. William Miller was the first overseer, his beat 
extending to Cheaha creek; John Bass looked after the road from there to 
Hendricks, and Nimrod Spruell attended to the remainder of the route 
to the county line. Henry Click had a house near Salt creek and James 
Cole resided beyond him. Joseph Camp was the overseer of the Salt 
creek division of this road in 1837. Thomas Bradford lived beyond him, 
and between there and the county line, Hance Flendricks, Samuel A. 
Mack, John Cole and Arnold Cochran lived in the reach of this road, 
some of them near the "Turnipseed" bridge, close to the county line. 
Milton L. McGuire was overseer in 1839 as far as the seven-mile post, 
John Woodward to Salt creek, Joe Hendrick to Polly’s branch and Nim¬ 
rod Spruell to the county line. This also was called the “McIntosh road.” 

The bulk of the travel and emigration into this county came in from 
the North and West, owing largely to the hostility of the Indians to the 
Georgians east of us, and also to the fact that Shelby and St. Clair coun¬ 
ties on the north and west were peopled by white men many years be¬ 
fore a foothold was secured in the Indian settlements of the Talladega 
country. Emigrants had to cross the Coosa river when coming from the 
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west or north, therefore there were many ferries over this stream, so that 
the early roads all began from the ferries. Settlements quickly sprang 
up along these roads, the loneliness of the untrodden forest causing the 
pioneer to pitch his cabin along the 'thoroughfares where a human be¬ 
ing occasionally could be seen and be entertained. From Greensport to 
Fort William Shoals on the Coosa in 1833 to 1846 there were no less 
than fifteen ferries on the Coosa river, a distance on an air line of sixty 
miles, and by the windings of the river probably one hundred miles. 

A ferry was not only convenient but profitable, as the ferriage for 
a a gigg> ca *t or one-horse waggon” was 50 cents; “for a two-horse wag¬ 
gon or carriage 6214 cents; for a four-horse wagon and upwards, 75 cents; 
cattle, sheep, hogs and goats, 3 cents per head; for a man and a horse, 
1214 cents; for a foot passenger, 614 cents.” The currency of those days 
was reckoned in bits, 1214 cents being counted as a bit, 25 cents being 
two bits, 50 cents four bits, etc. 

One of the earliest roads was established in May, 1833, running 
from McAdamsj ferry on Coosa river to “Jumpers Springs,” afterward 
named Mardisvjille. This highway, as were all the early ones, was di¬ 
vided into precincts or sections of six to seven miles, and an overseer was 
appointed for each precinct. A jury of review, of persons living along the 
road or near to it, was appointed by the Commissioners’ court to “re¬ 
view” and mark out a practicable route, and upon the coming in of the 
report of the “viewers” the court legally established the road on the 
records and appointed overseers. On May 6, 1833, John Ellis, John Scott, 
Charles Murrah, Issac Runyon, Elijah Sparks, David Mitchell and Wil¬ 
liam E. Sawyer were appointed viewers to mark out this line. 

Upon the establishment of the road the apportioned were appointed 
as follows: Adam Rhinehart over the First precinct, from Jumper’s Springs 
to seven-mile post; James Barnes the Second section, and John Ellison 
from that point to the ferry. 

In 1835 John Scott was overseer of the First section; Marcellus Black 
of the Second and Jacob Eldridge to the ferry. In 1836: Jesse Millinder, 
First section; James Mallory, second; John Barnett to river. 

In 1840 the officers of this road were William Barnett, William 
Kelley and Isaac Hudson, Clark Hazlett, Bryant Dees and William 
Dixon. Henry G. Woodward, who was a member of the Commissioners’ 
court, lived this year two miles east of Talladega Springs at the Hamilton 
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place, on the site of an ancient Indian town, where there had been great 
fortification walls erected by the aborigines—the time of their completion 
being so remote that the Muscogees living here in 1800 had not even a 
tradition as to what race built those protecting walls. Traces of the wall 
can yet be seen in the year 1909, the writer having visited the spot in 
May, 1909, in company with Mr. W. J. Mitchell, banker at Talladega 
Springs, and examined the earthworks. 

The three-mile stretch of road from Fayetteville to Talladega Springs 
was viewed August 19, 1838, by E. B. Stedman, Ephraim Pharr, William 
A. Reavis, J. W. Hazlett, Robert McGrady, W. Watkins and Milton 
Wood, and on the 4th day of March, 1839, it was established by law, 
William Watters being its first overseer. In 1834 it was proposed to 
establish a road from James Taylors on Hatchett Creek to the county 
line in a direction to West Point, Georgia, and Henry G. Woodward, 
William Watters, Benjamin Averiett, Daniel Welch, Levy D. Coleman, 
Daniel G. Mclaughlin and James Taylor were appointed reviewers. 

Searching further to ascertain the homes of the settlers in the south¬ 
western portion of the county, the history of the Lee's ferry road fur¬ 
nishes additional evidence. On September 2, 1833, the Commissioners 
court appointed a jury of viewers for the nearest and best way from 
Frederick Lee's ferry on Coosa river to the courthouse of said county, ap¬ 
pointing as the proper persons, William Mehurg, Paterson M. Rhea, John 
Hill, Benjamin Hubbard, James Calvert, E. W. Thomas and David 
Griffin. On the first Monday in September, 1834, the report was re¬ 
ceived and the road established—Henry G. Woodward being made over¬ 
seer of the First precinct, from Lee’s ferry to Averiett's; Daniel Wilson 
from thence to Cleveland's turnpike road; Joseph McLaughlin from the 
turnpike to Daniel McLaughlin's, and Daniel McLaughlin from thence 
to M. McRay's. In 1835 Daniel Welch was overseer from Lee's ferry to 
Averiett's, Benjamin Averiett to the turnpike road and Joseph and 
Daniel McLaughlin for the remainder of the district. The next year 
Daniel Welch still served on his section; George Hill looked after the 
highway as far as the turnpike road, and Thomas Lambert and Thomas 
Bullard completed the supervision, 

Harrison Watters was the only overseer appointed on this road in 
1839, serving from the ferry to Averiett's; a part of this road was discon¬ 
tinued in 1840. Allen Jones was appointed overseer from Averiett's to 
Sulphur Springs in 1840. 
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The sixth road established ran from Mardis’ ferry to Syllacogga, and 
from thence to the courthouse. The viewers from Talladega to Syllacog¬ 
ga—or Cleaveland’s store— were J. B. Cleaveland, William McGehee, 
Philip Archer, John Slaton, Wiley Madison and Cunningham Wilson, 
who marked out the “nearest and best way from the court house in said 
county to intersect the turnpike at or near Cleveland’s store in Talladega 
county/’ on September 2, 1833. On December 2, 1833, the road was 
established as of the first grade; John Malone, Pharo Hill and Benjamin 
Madison were appointed apportioners; Josiah Terry was appointed 
overseer from the Battle Ground to Jumper’s Spring; Walker Reynolds 
from Jumpers Spring to Weoky; Robert Taylor overseer of the Third 
precinct, from Weoky to Tallasahatchy, and James Lindsay overseer from 
Tallashatchy to Cleaveland’s store to intersect the turnpike. 

The western part of this highway, that is, the part from Mardis’ 
ferry, was viewed on March 5, 1834, by Willis Favour, William Meharg, 
William Meharg, Zachariah B. Carwile, Erville I. (Neville J.?) Hender¬ 
son, Henry G. Woodward, William Watrous (Watters) and James Cal¬ 
vert. James Calvert was made overseer from Mardis’ ferry to Catally 
creek; John A. Brazier had supervision from Catally creek, to Cedar 
creek, and Claibourn Hill overseer of the Third precinct, from Cedar 
creek to Syllacauga. A ferry was established at Kymulga under an order 
of the Shelby county commissioners’ court by Thomas and Samuel 
Smith in December, 1829, and from this ferry ran the Natchez, or 
Kymulga, trail, so that an order appears on the minutes of February, 1835: 
Ordered that the old road leading from Mardisville to Kymulga be, and 
the same is hereby acknowledged and to be of the second grade.” 


On the Talladega and Syllacauga road in 1835 Isaac Lawler was 
overseer from Mardisville; Wiley W. Madison overseer to Weoky, Cun¬ 
ningham Wilson from Weoky to Tallasahatchie, and Joshua Oden over¬ 
seer of the Fourth precinct. William Watters, Henry Brazier and Josiah 
Stover were the officers in 1835 on the Mardis ferry, Catawla creek and 
Sylacauga divisions of that road. 

A road was marked out from Sulphur Springs, near Lee’s ferry, in 
1835, across Cedar creek, .from thence to Four Mile creek, thence to 
Rhinehart’s mill and thence to Mardisville; the markers were Porter 
Vardeman, Henry Brazier, Jr., James Hammett, James W. Henderson, 
James Thomasson, Absalom Cornelius and Adam Rhinehart. Also a sec¬ 
tion of the Syllacauga road lying between Tallasahatchie creek and 
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Sylacauga, on the Talladega and Syllacauga road, was viewed the same 
year by James McCarty, John Caffey, James T. Lindsey, John Mahan, 
John Jackson, James Allums and George W. Stone—the latter after¬ 
wards being the chief justice of the Supreme court of Alabama. 

The following “old timers” lived on the highway, “From the mouth 
of Peckerwood creek to the Sulphur Springs, thence to Benjamin 
Averiett's, thence by way of Mardisville to the courthouse, viz: Henry 
G. Woodward, R. R. Jones, George Hill, William Wilson, Micajah 
Crenshaw, Dudley Randle, Willis Jones; this was in August, 1835. In 
1834 Talladega Spring, or Sulphur Springs, became a town with streets 
and people and bearing the wise name of “Franklin,” coming into ex- 
istance as a town almost, if not qiute, as early as Talladega. 

The springs were located on a section of land numbered sixteen; 
under the laws of Alabama every section numbered sixteen was set 
aside for school purposes, that is to say, that when the lands in that sec¬ 
tion were sold the money received from such land was to be used for 
school purposes. By an act of our legislature, passed January 15, 1828, 
the school commissioners laid off this sixteenth section and sold lots in it 
for school purposes in 1834, John M. McClanahan being surveyor: Wil¬ 
liam Watters, Henry G. Woodward and James Calvert being commis¬ 
sioners, and Solomon W. Dunn and J. K. Steel being the chairmen of 
th,e board. The Sulphur Spring, according to McClanahan’s map, is 
situated exactly in the middle of Broad street, in the town of Franklin. 

It will be easily gathered from the foregoing notes of the first es¬ 
tablished highways that the larger portion of the population of the 
county was located in the southwestern portion of the county, greatly 
because of its nearness to the Coosa river ferries. 

The mention of these forgotten names may be tiresome and prosy 
to many, but those who are interested in family history and searchers 
aftej: genealogy will thank the writer for .resurrecting these dim and 
passing families from the remote past. 

Besides this, the present generation owes a debt of remembrance to 
the hardy pioneers who braved the dangers of the wilderness to lay the 
foundation for the civilization and peace we now enjoy, and who began 
to establish family history which has had a large part in the making of 
a great and powerful state. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The comparative strength of whig and democrat in Alabama in 1847 
is shown by the vote for governor. Reuben Chapman was the democratic 
nominee and he was opposed by Nick Davis of Limestone, the leader of 
the whigs. The total vote cast was 53,189; out of this total Chapman 
received a majority of 6255. Talladega county voted 902 for Chapman 
and 832 for Davis. In October, 1847, preparations began for the re¬ 
moval of the capitol from Tuscaloosa to Montgomery. The entire cost 
of the removal of the books, archives, etc., amounted to thirteen hundred 
twenty five dollars. The stuff was packed in 113 boxes, and loaded in 
13 wagons, and the packing was completed on the 13th day of Novem¬ 
ber, so that it will be seen that the unlucky number “thirteen” figured 
largely in the removal. In the preceeding Legislature the senator from 
Talladega county was John H. Townsend; the members of the lower 
house were Franklin W. Bowdon, John Hill and Henry B. Turner, Jr. 
The next session also found John H. Townsend in the senate, the repre¬ 
sentatives being John J. Woodward, Allen Gibson, Jabez L. M. Curry. 

John H. Townsend came of a talented family; his brother was a 
leading physician, and Townsend himself was for a long time a member 
of the commissioners court. John J. Woodward was a South Carolinian. 
He settled in Talladega as a lawyer in 1838, For some time he was 
connected with the publication of the “Watchtower,” a democratic 
newspaper. In 1853 he beat the celebrated Johnson Hooper, author of 
“Simon Suggs,” for solicitor, and was reelected in 1857. He fell at the 
head of the regiment of which he was colonel during the Civil War, and 
the career of a gallant and warm-hearted man was thus forever closed. 
John Hill was also a county commissioner for a long time before he went 
to the Legislature. He was a quiet, man, of great discernment, who won 
and held the confidence of his constituents. Henry B. Turner, Jr., lived 
near Eastaboga, this county. He was of a staunch family, popular in his 
manner, full of humor, and knew the people he represented. Allen Gib¬ 
son was a prominent farmer who lived at the Player place near Syca¬ 
more, and a few years after his legislative service he moved to Florida. 

The author of “Simon Suggs” has again and again made the old 
brick pile used in 1909 by Talladega as a courthouse ring with his 
prosecution of criminals. He came here as solicitor of the circuit in 1849, 
and for four years conducted prosecutions. He wrote “Simon Suggs ” in 
1841, and afterwards became ashamed of the reputation for humor it 
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gave him. He was defeated for secretary of the senate after the Con¬ 
federate congress was formed in 1861 and he never returned to Alabama 
after this defeat. He died in 1863. 

The “Big Spring/' situated in the heart of the city of Talladega, has 
always been a source of pride to the citizens. Originally it made quite a 
small lake in the flat south of Battle street, there being more than one 
outlet to the subterranean stream. This stream is supposed to head at 
Pond Springs, four miles east of the city, and it flows entirely under the 
city. Before the war there was a well on the lot now occupied by the 
Louisville & Nashville passenger depot, and also a public well at the 
crossing of Court and Battle streets. A cork dropped in either of these 
wells would appear at the “Big Spring/' two blocks away, in a few min¬ 
utes. About 1850 the city council decided to place a rock wall around 
the big spring, which proposition was hotly opposed by many citizens 
on account of the expense, but a progressive body of officials spent four 
hundred dollars in placing a permanent wall around the spring and the 
run from this fountain. For this reckless extravagant waste of public 
money our closefisted forefathers defeated the public servants who were 
conducting the affairs of the town. One of the deposed officials, Capt. 
A. W. Bowie, chuckled over it long after in telling the writer of the 
incident. In 1909 this beautiful fountain, twelve feet across, six feet 
deep, and 70 feet long, is covered by a building to protect it and the 
city pumps water from it to supply six thousand people. 

Many barbecues, political gatherings, and meetings were held about 
the spring in 1847-1850, the real town beginning just north of the 
spring. The north side of Battle street, from Spring street to Court 
street, was thickly set with business houses, mostly small wooden shops; 
the south side contained the Simmons hotel, about 300 feet east of the 
spring, and a number of carriage, blacksmith, carpenter, and tinshops. 
The public square, at this time, had but few buildings upon it, all of 
them being small wooden structures, far apart with no buildings on the 
south side except the Douglass hotel, and the adjoining hotel, situated 
just a few feet east of the Douglass hotel. 

After the death of Judge Eli Shortridge, our circuit judge, the ap¬ 
pointment as his successor fell to George Washington Stone of Talla¬ 
dega in August, 1843; he filled the unexpired term, and he was elected 
to fill the office for six years in December of the same year. He was 
elected associate justice of the supreme court in 1856, and again in 1862. 
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He was a member of the state judiciary for fifty years, either as circuit 
or supreme judge, and in the latter capacity he delivered over 2,200 de¬ 
cisions. Stone was born in Bedfort county, Va., in 1811, and studied 
law in Fayetteville, Tenn., obtaining his last license in Alabama at Talla¬ 
dega in 1834. He was a man of courage and truth and a model judge. 

Judge Stone removed to Lowndes county from Talladega, where 
he married a widow named Mrs. Wright, the daughter of Mrs. Harri¬ 
son, in 1866, this being his second marriage. He was a member of the 
Presbyterian church, and occasionally wrote poetry, but his legal de¬ 
cisions have been more widely read. In 1849 Henry W. Collier was 
elected governor without opposition. The Legislature had been in ses¬ 
sion a month and two days, when, on the 14th day of December about 
fifteen minutes after one o clock in the afternoon, the state capitol build¬ 
ing caught on fire and was destroyed. The state library was consumed, 
but many records were saved on the first and second floors. In two years 
time another capitol was erected upon the same foundation, in time for 
the meeting of the legislature of 1851. During 1849 our state senator 
was Leonard Tarrant, the representatives being Walker Reynolds, B. W. 
Groce, and J. H. King. The next year, or rather the next session, that of 
1851, Leonard Tarrant remained senator, while A. J. Liddell, Alvis Q. 
Nicks, and N. George Shelly sat in the lower house. 

Leonard Tarrant had been judge of the county court of Shelby 
county, and also a member of the house from that county, before he 
removed to Talladega. President Jackson appointed Tarrant agent for the 
Creek Indians at Mardisville, where Tarrant was often tempted by 
bribes and threats to yield to the schemes of land sharks, but he remained 
true to his trust. President Jackson is reputed to have said that there 

was “one honest man in Alabama, and that one was Leonard Tarrant, 

* 

a Methodist preacher.” 

Walker Reynolds was selected by the whig: party to head their 
ticket in 1849. Hitherto it had been very difficult to elect a whig in this 
county, but the influence of Reynolds' name and his personal popularity 
insured success, Another reason why the people desired him was that 
there was then pending a struggle over the locating of the present South¬ 
ern railroad (then called the Alabama & Tennessee River railroad) and 
it was almost entirely due to the efforts of Walker Reynolds that this 
road penetrated Talladega county from east to west. He was a man of 
fine practical sense, and untiring energy, a- Georgian by birth,and a 
leading member of the Baptist church. 
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Alvis Q. Nicks, a Tennesseean, a colonel (of Militia), a lawyer and 
a brilliant man, was the attorney for the Creek nation. He was the great 
friend and adviser of Opothleoholo, the head chief of the nation in 1834. 
Nicks was a handsome, genial fellow, fond of jokes, and good liquor, in 
fact this, latter trait came near being his ruin. He was a chum of Felix 
G. McConnell, and the story goes that once when McConnell and a 
pugnacious citizen were engaged in a fist fight, Nicks, coming to the aid 
of McConnell, struck McConnells antagonist with a cane, and was 
promptly knocked down by McConnell. “Why, Mack,” said Nidks wip¬ 
ing the blood from his nose, “what do you mean? Wasn’t that fellow 
fighting you?” “Y-e-s,” said McConnell, “we was fighting, but Fd have 
you to know, sah, that I keep that fellow for my own private fighting, 
and I want stand any interference with that amusement, sah?” 

General Jackson appointed Nicks one of the locating agents of the 
Indian band reservations, and from this cause, and from his law prac¬ 
tice, Col. Nicks accumulated large sums of money, much of which he 
spent on drink and carousing. While in the legislature he took a very 
active part in its deliberations, especially upon questions of state rights, 
the maintenance of the union, and slavery, which at this early period 
began to be discussed. In 1853, Nicks was a candidate for governor, but 
he was badly beaten by Governor Winston. Shortly after this he re¬ 
moved to Texas, and died there a few years after the Civil War. 

Doctor B. W. Groce was a son of Georgia, Lincoln county. He 
graduated at Augusta Medical college in 1842. He married Miss Jane 
Lamar of Georgia, who died the August succeeding her marriage. In 
1843, Dr. Groce married Miss Caroline B. McElderry, daughter of 
Thomas and Eliza (Boteler) McElderry, by whom he had eight children. 
In October, 1859, Dr, Groce married Miss Ann E. Boteler, by whom 
he had seven children. He practiced medicine in this county forty-eight 
years. He was an elector on the Bell and Everett ticket in 1860, and 
senator from this county from 1861 to 1865. In 1892 he was made 
president of the Farmer s Alliance of this state. He was a ready speaker 
and a man of strong convictions. 

The Commissioners court for all the years between 1845 and 1850 
busied itself laying out roads, levying tax, and appointing precinct tax 
assessors. The county tax rate was thirty per cent upon the state tax. 
Three hundred dollars was annually set apart out of the county tax as 
a sum sufficient to defray the expenses of the poor house. 
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An entry made at the March term, 1846, on the commissioners 
minute book shows that certain persons were appointed “apportioned” 
of the taxes: William K. Greenwood was appointed in Sylacauga, Fay¬ 
etteville and Pine Spring beat; Samuel Leeper, in Wewoka, Kymulga and 
Mardisville beats; Reuben Patterson in “Capt. Fowler’s beat;” William 
R. Waldron in Talladega beat; Lewis T. Greene, in Blue Eye beat; F. 
M. Thomasson, in “Capt. Whittenburgs beat;” William McClellen in 
Harmon’s beat; William Y. Hendricks in Hendricks, Pond Springs and 
Kelly’s Spring beat; Moses Hearn in Flat Rock, Leverett and Hillabee 
beat. 

. ■ : V • . ' • . 

There was a small amount of time when the county was entirely 
without a coroner. It may have been that the people felt that the serv¬ 
ices of this officer were not especially needed, as in those peaceful times 
no one died unless in the stereotyped way; but be that as it may, on 
September 2, 1846, the record recites that Peter J. Walker, coroner, had 
been politely requested to renew his official bond, but that so far from 
complying with this responsible request, “Pete” up to date had “Wholly 
failed so to do,” and therefore the court declares his office vacant, and it 
was not until the 11th of December, following, the vacancy was filled 
by the apointment of James A. Hogan. 

The road apportioners of the twenty beats of the county in 1847 
are named in a minute entry of that year, as follows: For Blue Eye beat, 
Wade H. Sims, William Martin, Samuel Worthington; Creswells, Wil¬ 
liam Montgomery, John Harmon, Andrew Liddell; Whittenburgs, Shad- 
rack Dickerson, Henry A. Rutledge, William Edwards; Talladega, 
Burgess Elliott, Thomas Beard, and Stephen Sparks; Kelly’s Springs, 
Council K. McCartney, Isaac N. Best, James Bunn; Hendricks, William 
Y. Hendricks, David Remsen, James M. Curry; Hatchett Creek, George 
Keahey, Daniel Evans, and John S. Evans; Hillabee, Enoch Rozelle, 
Obadiah Cochran, Geo. Graves; Mardisville, John Sawyer, Levi W. 
Lawler, Henry Sims; Fowler’s, Thomas A. Cast, Benjamin Freeze, Mer¬ 
ritt Ely; Kymulga, Abraham Rhinehart, Drury Ellington, F. Alston Butts; 
Weoka, George Riser, William Welch, Jas. Mallory; Pine Springs, Moses 
Lee, Jas. Boaz, Richard W. Rawdon; Fayetteville, Henry W. Baskins, 
Miles H. Harrison, John Perry; Syllaeogga, -Everitt Smith, George Herd, 
Henry Stringfellow; Pond Springs, William B. McClellen, Jesse Matti- 
son, Jackson C, Curry; McConathy, James Castleberry, Isaac Stocks, 
David Varnum; Flat Rock, Jno. B, Wiggins, Charles Davis, John 
Street; Leveretts, Abraham Leverett, Thomas Bryant, Seborn McCain; 
Bishop’s, John W. Forman, Zachariah Steadham, Alfred Long. 
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The enumeration of these names is not without historical value, as 
it shows who were among the first settlers of the county, where they 
lived, and it will enable the seeker after genealogical information of the 
future to obtain a clue as to the whereabouts of his kin during the mid¬ 
years of the past century. If each county would only publish statements 
of this kind, along with other items of historical interest, the search for 
ancestors and family history would be easy; therefore much of the dry 
details of this Talladega history is noted in the hope that it will en¬ 
courage others to give us similar data. , 

The soil and products of Talladega county, as well as its location 
on the edge of the cotton, cereal and mineral belt, made farming and 
mercantile pursuits profitable from the very beginning. Up to the out¬ 
break of the civil war many flouring mills flourished in this county. 
Mr. Willis G. Clark, of Mobile, in his chapter on the “Industrial In¬ 
terests of Alabama/’ says: 

“The writer distinctly remembers visiting in 1849 a flouring mill 
in the town of Talladega, which turned out large quantities of excellent 
flour in merchantable shape—in barrels—for shipment. Quantities of 
this flour found their way to Mobile, where it was highly esteemed and 
found a ready market.” 

Much wheat was planted by the early farmers, but this practice 
has been largely discontinued because of the greater profit from cotton 
production. 

As this was the center of a fine agricultural region and many 
wealthy planters moved to the town in order to get educational ad¬ 
vantages for their children, the merchants flourished. 

A list of the pioneer merchants who remained in business here for 
the first 25 or 30 years of the town’s history embraces: Green T. McAfee, 
whose first storehouse of Talladega yet stands just north of the big 
spring, on the corner of Spring and Battle streets; Weaver & Copeland, 
on corner of Court and Battle streets, where the Bingham building stands; 
Carey & Talmage, on west side, three doors south of northeast corner; 
Rathbone & Powell, occupying corner of North and East streets, where 
the Storey building now is; Cast & Ramage; Headen Sc Scales, doing 
business in the McMillan building, as it is called in 1909, southeast cor¬ 
ner square; at northeast corner of crossing of Battle street with East 
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street, Thomas Cox, James Isbell, Douglas & Brown, Bishop & McCann, 
all of whom were located on the east side of the square. 

A 1 

There was no business house on the south side of the square for 
many years, although there were two wooden hotels adjoining each 
other on that side, and the stage from Montgomery always stopped 
there. This stage line was tri-weekly and in the year 1867 J. H. Sargent 
advertises in the Reporter newspaper that he runs “the shortest and 
cheapest stage line to Montgomery, tri-weekly, passing through Wetump- 
ka, Central Institute, Brooksville, Nixburg, Bradford and Syllacauga, the 
fare being only ten dollars/’ The time made by this line was almost eight 
miles an hour, much of the road being planked. 

From Winterboro, ten miles from Talladega, John G. Winter had 
constructed a plank road over which the stage passed at what was then 
considered a high rate of speed. There were several competing stage 
lines, which made the rivalry for passengers very keen, some of the stage 
drivers offering a bonus of a bottle of whiskey free to the passenger 
who would use his line. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

Our state senator in 1853 to 1855 was Jacob Tipton Bradford, who 
served with diligence and activity. A Tennesseean by birth, born in the 
vicinity of Morristown, he married Miss Taul, a daughter of Col. Micah 
Taul, formerly a member of congress from Kentucky. Not long after¬ 
ward he was appointed by General Jackson, then president, register of 
the land office, then at Montevallo, but subsequently removed to Mar- 
disville for the Tallapoosa land district, a place which he held for years, 
although a whig, in face of the fact that the democrats were in the sad¬ 
dle. In 1836 he was elected major general of the Eighth division of Ala¬ 
bama militia, and he frequently appeared at muster in the full uniform 
of that rank. By act of the legislature in 1836 General Bradford and 
Crabb were appointed to digest and prepare a military code, which was 
done, and it was adopted and known for years as “Bradford & Crabb’s 
Digest/’ He was a delegate to the national convention in Charleston in 
1860. He was the father of Congressman Taul Bradford. “Tip” Bradford, 
as his friends called him, was clearheaded, cool, very popular, and a 
gentleman. It was said of him that he carried a small hammer in the 
pockets of his Prince Albert coat, as a weapon of offense, but this may 
have been simply a joke. During Bradford’s term the acquisition of a 
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vast territory that came from the Mexican war brought up the question 
whether slavery should be permitted in new territories. Wilmot, of 
Pennsylvania, offered a bill in congress prohibiting slavery in newly 
acquired sections, and this made the subject of slavery a national ques¬ 
tion. Alabama took quick and emphatic position, insisting on slavery, 
under the leadership of William L. Yancey. A set of resolutions adopted 
by the democratic convention in Montgomery in 1848 became known 
as the “Alabama Platform,” wherein it was declared that “neither con¬ 
gress nor a territorial legislature had a right to prohibit slavery in the 
new territories, which had been acquired by the common efforts of all 
the states, and that the party would support no man for president who 
would not endorse these views;” but the national democratic convention, 
which met in Baltimore that year, refused to adopt the “Alabama Plat¬ 
form,” and Yancey and most of the Talladega voters were nuetral or 
supported Cass for presidency. 

Yancey lost prestige for awhile and was denounced by the con¬ 
servatives as a radical, and agitator; and a union convention in Mont¬ 
gomery in 1851 went so far as to deny the right of secession. Twelve 
years later Yanceys Alabama Platform achieved a triumph at the 
Charleston convention, although that convention refused to adopt his 
views. 

The three representatives in the house from Talladega county in 
the two years of 1853 and 1855 were J. L. M. Curry, N. G. Shelley, 
John W. Bishop; J. L. M. Curry, David H. Remsen, John W. Bishop. 
These were years of quiet and growth, comparatively free from disturbing 
political strife. Eastern Alabama was flourishing like a green bay tree 
planted by the rivers of waters. In 1852 the Mobile & Ohio railroad 
built thirtyrthree miles of railroad; Mobile, alone, received over five 
hundred thousand bales of cotton; schools were begun and flourished, 
and newspapers began to be read. 

The first newspaper published in Talladega county was the “South¬ 
ern Register and Talladega Advertiser,” issued on the 17th of July, 
1835, at three dollars a year, in advance. John F. Henderson was the 
publisher and his son, Samuel Henderson, the printers devil; Robert 
H. Chapman was the editor. In 1837 Thomas L. Barnett, Esq., became 
the editor. On August 4, 1838, Samuel Henderson in a written saluta¬ 
tory assumed the editorship, but it required but one short week to satisfy 
him, as on August 11, 1838, Samuel F. Rice bought out the establish¬ 
ment and wrote the editorials. In September, 1839, the “Southern Regis- 
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ter” was re-purchased by John F. Henderson, the name was changed to 
the “Patriot,” with Samuel Henderson as editor. In 1842 the sheet was 
xe-christened to the “Southerner” and was edited for a short period by 
Lewis L. Parsons, Esq. B. H. Spyker, Esq., became the editor after Mr. 
Parsons retired, and in January, 1843, the paper was discontinued, but 
the type, press and material were bought by a company, and in Febru¬ 
ary, 1844, the “Alabama Reporter” made its appearance with B. H. Spy¬ 
ker and Daniel Sayre as editors. In 1850 N. G. Shelley, who removed 
afterwards to Austin, Texas, bought the paper; he was succeeded by 
his cousin, N. W. Shelley, who, in 1855, sold the establishment to Mar¬ 
cus H. Cruikshank, Esq. 

The Alabama Reporter was a staunch advocate of the whig party, 
and in order to get the benefit of a democratic journal a company con¬ 
sisting of G. T. McAfee, William Curry, D. A. Griffin, J. G. Huey 
and Samuel F. Rice bought an outfit for a newspaper, and established 
in February, 1840, the “Democratic Watch Tower,” with the editorship 
in the hands of Samuel F. Rice. In 1842 John J. Woodward became the 
editor. In 1844 James G. L. Huey edited the paper; in 1845 to 1852 
James H. Joiner wielded the pen as editor; General R. W. Higgins in 
May, 1852, became co-editor with Joiner; Robert H. Chapman bought 
joint interest in June, 1854, and became its chief editor; in October, 
1855, Chapman’s brother, William S. Chapman, succeeded him, and 
Joiner and Chapman became responsible for the management of the 
paper. Mr. James H. Joiner remained during the war and afterwards its 
sole editor, until shortly after the war, his son, Mr. G. A. Joiner, was as¬ 
sociated with him. 

It was the custom in this county, as well as all over the state, in 
these days, for candidates, especially those standing for congress, to go 
before the people in joint debate. It was a wholesome custom, and it is 
unfortunate that the bitterness and evil days of reconstruction caused 
this salutary usage to be abandoned. Such discussions try the merits of 
candidates, educate the people and offer an opportunity for social meet¬ 
ing. During this period these discussions were conducted on a high plane, 
with chivalrous politeness, with the strictest decorum, and with all the 
mannerisms possessed by the high-toned Southerner of that time. Tradi¬ 
tion yet lingers fondly over the countless stories of the memorable con¬ 
test between Judge Samuel F, Rice, and Gen. Felix G. McConnell for 
a seat in congress, and the notable discussion between Franklin W. Bow- 
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don and Thomas A* Walker, and Gen. J. T. Bradford and Judge Sam 
Rice for places in the national house of representatives. 

The district was democratic and Rice and McConnell were both 
democrats; Rice succeeded in heating McConnell before the convention 
and secured the nomination, which had heretofore been equivalent to 
an election; but Rice’s course in reference to state banks and banking 
were not satisfactory to many democrats, so that McConnell, after look¬ 
ing over the field, announced himself as an independent candidate. 
Then began a war of giants all over his congressional district. Rice was 
a graduate of a South Carolina college, a lawyer of marked ability, a 
speaker of extraordinary force, genial and facetious, with rare and ready 
wit, and a politician of wonderful ingenuity. McConnell was without 
the finished education of Rice, and was not a student, but he had fine 
natural ability. He was equal to his competitor in mother wit, was bold 
and agressive in debate, never sparing his adversary through fear of 
personal danger, and was remarkable for those .■ qualities which catch 
votes. Both these candidates had undaunted courage, and it was a 
*' rough-and tumble” contest which brought out people by the acre, 
many of whom remember to this day the sparring of the gladiators. Mc¬ 
Connell won the race. 

V . . 

Franklin W. Bowdon was probably the most gifted of any Ala¬ 
bamian alive at that time, not even excepting Yancey. He had not 
Yancey’s voice, nor was he his equal in declamation, but he was equally 
as fluent, and he far surpassed him in the richness of his vocabulary, 
and in the breadth and grasp of mind. 

During Bowdon’s first term in congress his constituents, feeling 
themselves disgraced by his intemperance, expressly instructed their 
delegates to the congressional convention not to re-nominate him. Bow¬ 
don appeared before the convention, and after much debate he was al¬ 
lowed to address those who were there expressly instructed against him. 
When Bowdon finished his speech, the convention nominated him with 
the wildest enthusiasm. 

c 

It was a singular oversight on the part of the constitution of the 
United States that they did not insert a plain and brief clause saying 
whether in the future a state had the right to secede from the union. 
Ten lines of plain Anglo-Saxon words conceding, or denying, to a state 
the right to leave the union would have prevented the bloodiest civil 
war in the history of the world. The men who made the United States 
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constitution spent much language and time, stating how, and under 
what circumstances, a state could get in the union, and were entirely 
silent as to how that state should get out. It may be that, like one of the 
dogmas of a popular religion of that time, they thought, “Once a state, 
always a state,” and “one in grace, always in grace.” 

The question of slavery began to be a pet theme with northern ora¬ 
tors. In some of the northern states where slavery had never been profit¬ 
able, the negroes were first sold off to their southern neighbors, and then 
the legislatures of those states solemnly abolished slavery, and the Puri¬ 
tans of those commonwealths, filled with all the bitterness" that animated 
the Roundheads against the Cavaliers, denounced slavery in the southern 
states; and in justice it must be said that the speakers of the South, both 
lay and clerical, replied with language as venomous as their assailants. 
Vituperation increased, speakers multiplied, newspapers, pamphlets, 
magazines, books, were filled with arguments both for and against 
slavery, and in a little while it became apparent that there was but small 
chance for a peaceable settlement of the question. Alabama was a slave¬ 
holding state; Talladega county was rich in slaves, which the owners 
looked upon as property bought with a price, just as one would consider 
a horse, or domestic animal, honestly acquired. 

f 

The rancor oF the abolitionists, as those who wanted to free the 
slaves without paying the owners were called, placed the South on the 
defensive, and passion had now risen so high that for' an Alabamian or 
Talladegan to doubt the propriety or morality of owning slaves was to 
take sides with the abolitionists, and no one either in Alabama or Talla¬ 
dega did doubt. 

In 1852 Franklin Pierce, a democrat of New Hampshire, was elected 
president and William R. King of Alabama vice-president over General 
Scott and Graham. Mr. King died of consumption in Cuba without 
ever having filled the office. 

In 1853 the whig party went to pieces. Some of the whigs drifted 
into the Free Soil party, a few joined the democrats and a large number 
became members of American or Know Nothing party. This latter was 
a secret organization; in its platform, or declared principles, it opposed 
the Catholic church and foreign immigration. “Know Nothing” was a 
nickname given it because when asked as to its organization, etc., its 
members answered that they knew nothing. 
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The year 1852 marked the first step taken by the state to care for 
the deaf mutes in Alabama. The legislature made an appropriation to 
provide for the education of indigent deaf mutes, but the act was de¬ 
fective. A school for deaf mutes was started at Robinson’s Springs, in 
Autauga county in 1852, but it was not permanent. Each succeeding 
legislature re-enacted the appropriation, but no one seemed to be in 
earnest about starting the school and competent teachers were not ob¬ 
tainable. In 1858, the governor, Hon. A. B. Moore of Perry, and the 
superintendent of education of the state, acting as commissioners, located 
the proposed school at Talladega, and employed Dr. J. H. Johnson, who 
was then teaching in the Georgia state school for deaf mutes at Cave 
Springs, to take charge of the institution. No better selection could have 
been made. Dr. Johnson had experience as an instructor. He combined 
extraordinary executive ability with a fine knowledge of human nature, 
and it can be truthfully said that Dr. Johnson made the school. The 
state rented a building erected by the Masonic order, known as the 
“East Alabama Female Institute/’ The school opened in October, 1858. 
Twenty-two pupils were admitted the first year, fourteen of whom 
were beneficiaries of the state. From this beginning has grown one of 
the greatest schools of Alabama, and a notable charity, of which Talla¬ 
dega and the entire state are justly proud. 


■ The present central building of the Deaf and Dumb Institute was 
erected by the Masons and a school was opened there, but it became 
financially embarrassed. At the session of the Alabama Methodist con¬ 
ference, December 15, 1854, a measure was adopted to establish a female 
high school in the masonic institute, which in some way was acquired 
by the conference. A board of trustees consisting of four preachers and 
five laymen was appointed to control and conduct the school, the laymen 
being J. G. L. Huey, John M. Moore, J. E. Groce, John T. Morgan 
and A. J. Cotton. The Methodists made a mighty effort to pay the pre¬ 
ceding debts of the school and make it self sustaining under church 
management, but they failed, and in 1858 the property was turned over 
to the state of Alabama. ^ 

The legislature of 1853 adopted a system of free public schools, a 
measure heartily espoused by the Talladega delegation, consisting of 
Gen. J, T. Bradford, J. L. M. Curry, N. G, Shelley and John W. Bishop. 
Shelley was a member of the committee which outlined the system and 
conceived the plan, and upon Shelley s later removal to Texas he was 
instrumental in having that state adopt a similar system. All the other 
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representatives were at a subsequent period identified with the educa¬ 
tional interests of the country, Curry at one time being the disburser 
of the Peabody fund in his riper age. 

CHAPTER XX. 

The ruling class in’ all countries make more history than others. 
Those who followed the learned professions in the early days made up 
this class. Doctors, preachers, lawyers, made and dominated public senti¬ 
ment, moulded public opinion, and controlled public affairs; therefore 
as a chronicle of the times that have passed the names and a short note 
of the men who walked in the professions will most likely be acceptable. 
The legal profession comes first because the records as to their names 
are more accessible, and because in the making and shaping of the laws 
of a county and its customs they occupy a more conspicuous place. In 
the settlement of disputed land claims, in the preparation of deeds for 
property, and in the framing of laws for a new land, the services of a 
lawyer were invaluable; so, for this reason, many attorneys trooped into 
Alabama in the beginning of her history. 

The first roll of attorneys ever published in the state appeared as a 
supplement to the, Monitor on November 1, 1845, and contained 600 
names. The Talladega bench and bar as disclosed by this list shows that 
Alexander Bowie was chancellor of the Northern Division; George W. 
Stone was judge of the Ninth circuit; Thomas G. Garrett was solicitor 
of this circuit. 

The lawyers residing here were Alexander Bowie, Franklin W. 
Bowdon, E. E. Bryson, William P. Chilton, Thomas Grey Garrett, Tig- 
nal W. Jones, W. W. Knox, W. J. Maclin, G. T. McAfee, George F. 
Moore, John T. Morgan, Lewis E. Parsons, P. E. Pearson, Samuel F. 
Rice, H. W, W. Rice, Daneil Sayre, B. H. Spyker, Charles Stone, 
George S. Walden, H. P. Watson, Alexander White, J. J. Woodward, 
T. B. Woodward, H. H. Wyche. The names of John H. Townsend, 
G. R. Rice, and J. H. Martin, esquires, do not appear on this list, as 
they practiced law here at an earlier date; a minute entry of the county 
court dated November 11, 1833, recites that these gentlemen were “Sworn 
in as attornies of the court/’ 

The minutes of the court also show that in 1836 Samuel W, Mar- 
dis, Robert Hett Chapman, I. T. Leftwich, W. H, Campbell and J. 
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White were members of the legal profession, with business in the 
courts in 1836. 

During the period covered by the years 1860 to 1870 the Talladega 
bar consisted of Bradford, Taul and Tip, Jr., Castleberry, David Trice, 
F. W. Bowdon, Jr., John C. Duncan, J. N. Haney, R. H. Isbell, Thom¬ 
as Hayden, John B. Knox, John T. Heflin, William McGregor, James 

B. Martin, John W. Bishop, Col. William Ivey, the solicitor of the cir¬ 
cuit, J. T. May, John and Tom Henderson, G. K. Miller, J. Lawrence 
Jones, Charles Pelham, N. S. McAfee, M. Id. Cruikshank, C. O. Sam¬ 
uel, John Winbourn, George S. Walden, A. W. Plowman, G. H. Plow¬ 
man, J. W. Vandiver, George W. Parsons. 

From 1870 to 1890 there were Taul Bradford/John T. Heflin, John 
W. Bishop, John Henderson, Tom Henderson, Thomas Hayden, J. N. 
Haney, William McGregor, J. W. May, R. H. Isbell, Lewis E. Parsons, 
George W. Parsons, G. K. Miller, George S. Walden, F. W. Bowdon, 

C. C. Whitson, John B. Knox, J. W. Vandiver, Cecil Browne, Syd 
Bowie, George E. Brewer, James B. Newman, W. B. Castleberry, Ed J. 

Dryer, J. B. Graham, M. D. Ivey, Lee M. Otts, J. K. Dixon,___ 

Oaks, J. B. Sanford, J. J. Pierce, Borden Burr, B. W. Harrison, W. C. 
McMillan, Graves Embry, J. C. Burt, A. M. Garber, M. N. Manning, 
F. L. Vance. 

JOHN H. TOWNSEND, of Floyd county, Georgia, the son of a 
member of the state senate of Georgia, located in Talladega in April, 
1833. He was not only the first lawyer who located in Talladega but he 
was the first mayor, or intendent, as they called it then, of the place. 
He owned a negro who was a blacksmith, so that the first blacksmith 
shop opened here was on Battle street, on the north side of the street, 
between Spring and Court streets. Amiable, well-to-do and lazy, Town¬ 
send did not need to work hard at his profession, so that he did not 
reach eminence as a lawyer, but filled out his time by holding petty of¬ 
fices. For many years he was a member of the commissioners court, and 
in 1847 a member of the state senate. In 1834 he married Miss Eliza 
Shelley, a daughter of Capt. Jacob Shelley of Talladega. After the war 
with Mexico Townsend moved to Cherokee county, Texas. 

HUBBARD HOBBS WYCHE came to Talladega a few weeks 
after the arrival of Townsend, He was always called “Colonel/” but it 
is not known from whence he derived this title, Wyche was a Virginian. 
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He was a cultivated gentleman, also a ripe scholar. He never bulldozed 
a witness. Mild and pleasant in his manner, his arguments were brief, 
clear and convincing. The jury regarded his speeches as part of the 
evidence. He could almost have sworn to his speeches and won on them 
as a part of the case. He never consumed more than thirty minutes in 
presenting a case. Wyche was an infidel. He fell in love with a Tallade¬ 
ga girl; his affection was not reciprocated, and Wyche took to drink, 
dying at last in a lunatic asylum. 

ROBERT HETT CHAPMAN had the fair hair and rosy features 
of a typical Englishman, backed by a wealthy, influential' family, there 
was no great incentive for him to struggle at the bar, and after a few 
years of practice he joined the ministry of the Presbyterian church, where 
his talents found a more congenal field. 

W. H. CAMPBELL was an office lawyer, whose talents were bet¬ 
ter suited to analysis than display in the court room. He was dilligent and 
punctual, a gentleman of great urbanity, but fond of the quiet of his 
office and the delights of literature. 

LEWIS E. PARSONS was a native of the state of New York, 
settling in Talladega in 1841. He married Miss Christman a step-daugh¬ 
ter of Mrs. Wake, of Kentucky, a lady of great intelligence, and worth. 
Mr. Parsons was a decided whig in politics, and a union man when the 
secession question came up. He was careful, conservative and painstaking 
as a lawyer. No man had more suavity, or a more mildly insinuating 
manner with a witness. He was very successful in his practice. Political 
honors came to Mr. Parsons repeatedly through his life. He was a rep¬ 
resentative of the legislature, a delegate several times to national conven¬ 
tions, governor of the state and United States senator, but he was not 
permitted by the powers at Washington to fill the latter office. 

HON. JOHN T, HEFLIN came to us. from Randolph County, 
Alabama. He was of a hardy rugged type, wholly suited to the days of 
the pioneers, a learned lawyer, a fine rough and tumble, forensic fighter. 
Burly and unafraid, Heflin was a warm friend and an uncompromising 
enemy. He was elected judge of the Circuit court in the days when a 
firm judge was needed on the bench, and well did he acquit himself. 
Late in life he married Mrs. Bowdon, the widow of Hon. F, W. Bow- 
don, the congressman. Judge Heflin died in Birmingham, Ala. 

South Carolina was the birthplace of THOMAS GREY GAR¬ 
RETT, who for five years, 1841-1845, was solicitor of the Ninth cir- 
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cuit. Mr. Garrett married Miss Rice, a sister of Mrs. Minerva Wood¬ 
ward. He was a candidate for congress more than once, but without 
success. He was of medium height, and quiet and studious, but like most 
lawyers who once hold office, he enjoyed but little practice. He died in 
Talladega during the war. 

TIGNAL W. JONES was the law partner of J. L. M. Curry and 
A. W. Bowie. A cheerful, sanguine man, genial and conpanionable. At 
an early day he removed to Texas, where he rose to prominence as a 
lawyer. 

W. W. KNOX as clerk of the circuit court for many years gave 
general satisfaction, as did H. P. Watson as register in chancery, but, 
as every lawyer knows, the occupancy of a small office is a bar to suc¬ 
cessful practice. Both Messrs. Knox and Watson lived on the east end 
of North street in Talladega. 

W. J. McLIN was a brilliant speaker and an educated man. He was 
social in his disposition and liked by his fellow lawyers. He relied more 
on natural ability, the powers of a speaker, than upon hard study. He 
died early in life in Talladega. 

P. E. PEARSON was a brother of Mrs. J. J. Woodward, and he 
probably came to Alabama from Carolina on account of that relation¬ 
ship, After practicing awhile in Talladega he removed-to Matagorda, 
Texas, acquiring a high position there as an attorney. 

TAUL BRADFORD received his education at the University of 
Alabama. He was small in statue. His voice was clear and penetrating. 
At times his speeches were eloquent. As a lawyer he was industrious and 
skillful. He represented the district in congress after the war, and was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the United States senate. As an advocate he 
had few superiors. He was a son of General J. T. Bradford. He married 
Miss Hardie. 

CHARLES PELHAM was born at Alexandria, Calhoun county, 
Alabama. After the war he located at Talladega, and was a law partner 
with Governor L. E. Parsons. Having allied himself with the republican 
party, he was elected judge of the circuit, a place which he filled for 
several terms. After leaving the bench he did not resume practice, but 
removed to a northern state. 
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No man was more difficult to shake from his convictions than 
JOHN HENDERSON. He learned slowly, but it stayed with him. Slow 
and painstaking, he toiled for what he received. He had the faculty of 
making strong friends and bitter enemies. He served two terms as cir¬ 
cuit judge. He was an ardent member of the Baptist church. He was a 
laborious lawyer, never brilliant or humorous. His wife was Miss Inzer 
of St. Clair County. ! 

D. T. CASTLEBERRY began the practice of law at Talladega after 
the war. He attracted a large circle of friends to himself by his unfailing 
good humor and conservative views. His mind was well balanced and 
his arguments clear. He was a member of the Baptist church. He mar¬ 
ried Miss Brock. 

H. W. W. RICE was judge of the county court of Talladega for 
one term. After the close of his term the health of Mr. Rice was deli¬ 
cate, and his practice did not amount to much. His wife was a very 
brilliant woman. The home of Judge Rice was west of Talladega Col¬ 
lege. It was thought at one time that the highlands west of the city 
would be the fashionable residence portion of Talladega. 

SAMUEL F. RICE graduated at Columbia College, S. C., his na¬ 
tive state. For seventy years he made history, fifty of these years being 
spent in Alabama. Sam Rice was a genius with a highly developed 
sense of humor. He was a great advocate, a good lawyer, and a poor 
politician. He did more things in his lifetime than a dozen ordinary 
men. He was a “Methodist, off and on, for forty years,” to use his own 
language. His wit and talent and social qualities drew to himself a large 
circle of admirers. He was judge of the supreme court in 1854. 

WILLIAM P. CHILTON settled in Talladega in 1834, and began 
practicing law. He was a Kentuckian. Chilton was the leading man of 
the whig party in this section. Eloquent as a speaker, possessed of anec¬ 
dote and humor, he drew men to him like a lodestone. He possessed 
an analytical mind. His work as a lawyer was of the best. In 1848, he 
was elected judge of the Supreme court. In 1853 to 1855 he removed 
to Macon county, Alabama. He was a member of the Confederate con¬ 
gress in 1863. Chilton was a brother-in-law to John T. Morgan, and 
Morgan read law in Chilton's office. Chilton s wife was Miss Mary 
Morgan of Athens, Tennessee. 

Another judge of the Supreme court from the Talladega bar was 
GEORGE WASHINGTON STONE of Bedford county, Va, Having 
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studied law in the office of James Fulton at Fayetteville, Tenn., he 
came to Talladega in 1834. Stone had not the advantage of a college 
education. He had no personal magnetism, but was a patient, plodding 
lawyer, and in his time was the greatest jurist in Alabama. He was elected 
to the Supreme court in 1856 and at times subsequent to that date 
until he had served as a member of the Alabama judiciary for fifty 
years. Judge Stone was a born lawyer, conservative in his views, slow 
in his conclusions. He was a better judge than an advocate, as he lacked 
the fire, variety and eloquence necessary for the pioneer jury. 

GREEN TALIAFERRO McAFEE came from North Carolina, 
first settling in St. Clair county, and was elected a representative in the 
legislature from that county. Fie drew the bill defining the boundaries 
and creating the county of Talladega. On his removal to Talladega 
county in 1832 or 1833, he was elected county judge, a place he filled 
for ten years. Judge McAfees practice was never large as he devoted 
his time and talents to various other matters. He was tall, stern and 
punctilious in his manner. Devoted to the Baptist church, he spent much 
time in its interests. He remained in public life to a great age, serving 
in the state senate after he had passed his seventieth year. 

JOHN T. MORGAN ranked well as a lawyer. His address to 
th.e court was ever temperate and low voiced, his positions conserva¬ 
tive. A hard worker at all times, the briefs he psesented were exhaus¬ 
tive. He was here in the pioneer days, as early as 1834. The office Mor¬ 
gan occupied was about the middle of the block, on the west side of 
public square. His fathers home was a Clairmont Springs. Morgan was 
considered the best equity lawyer at the bar. The history of his life is 
one of which Alabama is justly proud. His death found him in harness, 
serving the people as United States senator. 

. FRANKLIN W. BOWDON, the elder, was more an orator and 
publicist than a lawyer. As a political speaker for the masses he was 
without a peer. He was too genial, volatile and high-strung to plod as 
an attorney. As an advocate before a jury he was invincible; on the 
stump he was a whirlwind; therefore Bowdon was elected to office when¬ 
ever he wished. 

FRANK W. BOWDEN, the younger, inherited much of his fa¬ 
thers talent. Young Frank Bowdon was a ready, fluent speaker. Frank 
and boyish in his nature, quick, impulsive and generous, his friends 
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were numbered by the score. His first legal partnership was with John 
B. Knox, Esq., and this firm acquired a lucrative practice in Talladega. 
Frank Bowdon died in the prime of his manhood. 

ALEXANDER W. BOWIE was a son of Chancellor Alex Bowie; 
Abbeville, South Carolina, was his birthplace, February 22, 1822. Capt. 
Bowie s wife was Miss Bowdon, a sister of Congressman Frank W. 
Bowdon, and he was the father of Congressman Sidney J. Bowie. At 
the outbreak of the war Capt. Bowie organized and commanded one 
of the first cavalry companies of the Confederacy. He was a pleasant 
speaker, a good lawyer, but in his later, years he devoted his attention 

more to agriculture than to his profession. 

# .• 

GEORGE F. MOORE was gifted by nature with a fine intellect. 
Dark-skinned, nervous in temperament, he had a ready smile and 
a pleasant word for all. After a few years of comparatively successful 
practice in this county he removed to, Montgomery, where he acquired 
considerable reputation. Much of his attention in his more mature years 
has been devoted to Masonry, the result of which has given him high 
rank in that Fraternity. 

JAMES B. MARTIN for a long time was a law partner of Taul 
Bradford. Martin was a ready conversationalist, and was always ready 
for a tilt, either in the court house, or in his office, on any question. 
Hopeful and sanguine in his nature, his appearance and talents fitted 
him for great things. Disappointed in a love affair, he removed to Texas 
and died shortly afterwards in Waco, Texas. Martin had the carriage 
and manner of a King. His address to a court was full of graciousness 
and fine language. 

ALEXANDER WHITE had the face of a student, the culture 
of a scholar and the genius of an. orator. He was a son of Judge John 
White of North Alabama. Coming to Talladega at a very early day, 
he immediately sprang into a fine practice. After the war he lived 
at his country home three miles southwest of Talladega. White went 
into politics, which, of course, lessened his law practice. He served only 
one term in congress, supporting Gen. Scott for the presidency. In 1859 
he supported Bell for president and was opposed to secession. Late in 
life he removed to Dallas, Texas, and died there. His fame as an orator 
still abides in Alabama the "Bonnie Blue Flag” speech making him 
immortal. Judge John White, Sr,, the father of Alex White, was a law 
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partner of Chilton here in 1833 and 1834. He died in Talladega in 
1842, leaving four children, Alexander, John, Kate and Sidney. Sidney 
was the wife of Joseph G. Baldwin, author of Flush Times in Ala¬ 
bama.” John White, Jr., of Birmingham, is yet practicing law in that 
city. 

CHAPTER XXI 

SKETCHES OF BAR MEMBERS 

During the mid-years of the century, the professional man dressed 
the part. The silk hat, and the Prince Albert coat were as much a 
portion of the lawyers paraphernalia as the law books of his library. 
The same could be said of the minister and the physician. Some of our 
circuit judges would not permit a lawyer to address the court unless 
he was garbed in the conventional long-tailed black coat. Litigation in 
those days involved larger sums and greater interests than at present, 
taking a general average of the cases. The lawyer of that time occupied 
a close relation to his client. Corporations were comparatively unknown, 
so that the corporation lawyer did not exist. Litigation was chiefly 
over slaves, land and cotton. Lawyers were men of large, affairs, ad¬ 
visers in political matters. Continuing sketches of the Talladega bar.' 

M. H. CRUIKSHANK married Miss, Matilda W. Chrisman of 
Kentucky, a relative of Mrs. Lewis E. Parsons. He served in the con¬ 
federate congress, winning his seat after a spectatular contest over J. L. 
M. Curry. Marcus H. Cruikshank did much to relieve the suffering 
just after the war, serving as commissioner for the state for the destitute 
of Alabama. In all things he was a conservative man, domestic in his 
tastes, fond of horticulture, and the simple life. He divided his time 
between law practice and editorial work for the Reporter, which journ¬ 
al he presided over many years. His son, George M. Cruikshank, editor 
of the Ledger, of Birmingham, has earned fame as an editor. Marcus 
Cruikshank was thrown from a restive horse and killed in the 70s. In 
faith he was a Presbyterian, in which creed his life was blameless and 
pure. 

A tall, dignified, scholarly man was GEORGE S, WALDEN. In 
1861, he represented the county in the legislature, His work as a law¬ 
yer was careful and painstaking, especially in the preparation of plead¬ 
ings, Nearly every attorney at the bar in his time sought a partnership 
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with him. His austere manner prevented any one from taking liberties 
with him. The Presbyterian church was his form of faith. Rev. J. W, 
Walden, President of Palmer College, Florida, is his son. After retiring 
from the bar, Mr. Walden employed a portion of his leisure time teach¬ 
ing at the Deaf and Dumb Institute. 

J. J. WOODWARD settled in Talladega in 1838, coming from 
South Carolina. For some time he was connected with the “Watchtower” 
as editor. In 1847 he was elected to the legislature. In 1853 he was 
"elected solicitor of the circuit, and again in 1857. At the outbreak of 
the war he entered the service as a private, but was soon elected colonel 
of a regiment, distinguished himself for bravery at its head several times. 
He fell while leading a charge. Talladega never had a more gallant citizen 
than John J. Woodward. His home was northwest of Talladega, near 
Shocco Springs. 

THOMAS B. WOODWARD was a brother of ex-congressman 
John A. Woodward. His birthplace was South Carolina. He married 
Miss Julia Rice, daughter of John Rice. The firm of Woodward & Wood¬ 
ward appears on the bar docket quite frequently from 1835 to 1840, the 
firm being J. J. and T. B. Woodward. Thomas Woodward was a large 
planter, as well as lawyer, owning in 1838-39, the “Tom Curry” farm 
near Pond Springs. In 1843 Thomas B. Woodward moved to Pontotoc, 
Miss. 

Early in 1834 SAMUEL W. MARDIS moved to “Jumper’s Spring,” 
five miles southeast of the present city of Talladega. In his honor the 
name of the place, then the site of the United States land office, was 
changed to “Mardisville.” He died there November 14, 1836. He was 
a member of congress in 1833. He' was a Methodist in his faith. Mardis 
was the first congress man who lived in Talladega county and directly 
represented the county; was succeeded by Joab Lawler, a Baptist preacher, 
the latter dying in Washington City in 1838, and being succeeded by 
George W. Crabb. Mardis was too much immersed in politics to be a 
successful lawyer. 

The name of J. T. LEFTWICH, or I. T, Leftwich, often appears 
as representing litigants from 1836 to 1845. He was evidently a good 
lawyer with a number of clients. Nothing is known of him after 1845, 
B. H, Spyker was at one time (in 1843) editor of the Reporter, assisting 
Daniel Sayre; the latter had a fine practice in this county and was a 
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skilled lawyer. He afterward removed to Montgomery, and beacme one 

of the leaders at the bar. Nothing is known of Charles Stone as an 
attorney. 

A pious lawyer, rather a Christian lawyer, one who is religious all 
the time, is rather the exception among the members of the bar, but 
JOHN W. BISHOP was the exception. He was an active member of the 
Baptist church, and for many years the superintendent of the Sunday 
school. He attended the University of Alabama about 1851-54, and 
graduated in the law department. His practice was large:’ Hard-working- 
as an attorney, he was conscientious and truthful. He practiced law 
until 1891, when he was appointed judge of the City court of Tal¬ 
ladega, which place he held until January, 1898, when Probate Judge 

G. K. Miller was appointed in his stead. His death occurred October 
10, 1900. 

G. K. MILLER was born in Talladega in 1836. When he was 
quite small his parents moved to Memphis, here he learned the painters 
trade. He graduated in the classical course of the University of Virginia 
in 1860, and upon the outbreak of the war he enlisted as a private 
in the 8th Confederate cavalry, from which humble position he rose 
to the rank of captain. He was appointed register in chancery in 1868, 
which place he held until 1884; then he was appointed to fill out a 
two-year unexpired term of probate judge, and was selected probate 
judge in 1886, which place he held until 1908, when he was appointed 
City court judge of the Talladega City court, which place he has held 
for thirteen years. In the meantime Judge Miller served as mayor of 
Talladega for ten years. He is a member of the Presbyterian church. 

R. H, ISBELL practiced but a few years. He graduated at the 
Kentucky Military Institute in 1857,'and graduated in law at Cumber¬ 
land University, Lebanon,, Tenn., in 1860. He began law practice, 
but in 1861 he volunteered, and entered the Confederate army as 
captain of Co. D , First Alabama Regiment. He was captured at Port 
Hudson, and imprisoned at Johnson s Island and at Port Delaware dur¬ 
ing the entire war. Returning home after the war he went into the 
banking business with his father, James Isbell, which he kept up until 
his death. Huston Isbell was small and dark, very quick-spoken but a 
lovable, generous man. He gave ten thousand dollars to Isbell college. 

GEO. W. PARSON, son of ex-Governor Lewis E, Parsons, served 
gallantly through the war, and began practicing law with his father at 
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its close. Naturally Mr. Parsons has a legal mind; as a trial lawyer he 
is first class. No one excels him in the examination of witnesses. He 
has served one or more terms as assistant United States district attorney. 
In 1910 he was appointed district supervisor of the Federal census. 

B. F. MULLENDORE came to Talladega from Tennessee during 
the war, but he remained not longer than two or three years. Mr. 
Mullendore could make a good jury speech, but he was not advised 
of the statutes and practice of the state of Alabama, and therefore he 
was usually demurred out of court. 

WILLIAM O. ODEN was a product of Talladega county, being 
the son of John Oden and Elizabeth J. Peoples, a staunch pioneer fam¬ 
ily of the county. His father was a wealthy farmer, and gave his son 
a finished education. W. P. Oden began practicing law at Childers- 
burg, but eventually moved to the court house. He served a term or 
two in the state senate. He was full of humor, genial as sunshine, too 
fond of a joke to make a really great lawyer. Everybody loved him. 
He died comparatively young. 

J. WELLINGTON VANDIVER was born at Alexandria in 1850. 
He was licensed to practice law in 1871; he served as county solicitor 
of St. Clair county for three years and as circuit solicitor for the 
Twelfth circuit for one term. He succeeded Hon. G. K. Miller as reg¬ 
ister in chancery for Talladega county; he has been mayor of Talladega 
and conducted the Alabama Chautauqua for a long time; he was editor 
of the Sun of Gatesville, Texas, and of the News of Gadsden of Ala¬ 
bama, for one year each. 

WILLIAM McGREGOR, after practicing here for a few years, 
removed to Cameron, Texas. McGregor was wounded during the war 
and slightly limped. He was as full of fun as an egg of meat. Governor 
Parsons, with his known habit of always saying something pleasant of 
anyone, one day introduced McGregor to a stranger thus; 'Ah, Mr. 
Blank, let me present to you Mr. William McGregor, a young barrister 
of our city.” Then pausing, he said, “I will say of Mr. McGregor that 
he wears the prettiest breeches of any man in town,” 

J. T. MAY was a Methodist preacher who studied law and was 
admitted to practice late in life. He removed from a county south of 
here to Talladega in the sixties. He was tall, with a deep, sonorous 
voice, and possessed a dry humor; he would take issue on any proposi- 
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tion and delight in arguing it to a frazzle. His son, J. Wiggins May, 
practiced here a few years, removing eventually to Birmingham. 

* 

Uniformly pleasant and smiling, THOMAS HAYDEN served 
the county for several terms as county solicitor during the republican 
regime in this county. Hayden was a man of “infinite jest.” Like all 
solicitors, his practice was small outside of criminal cases. Occupying 
an office in the court house, Hayden's office was a favorite meeting 
place for lounging attorneys who loved a joke. He was a kindly man, 
a -good neighbor and a firm friend. 

ALBERT W. PLOWMAN joined the army just at the time 
when legal study would have made a great lawyer of him. Judge of 
Probate George P. Plowman was his father. Plowman served with dis¬ 
tinction in the war. He was a sufferer from rheumatism, which made 
him walk slightly lame. Brilliant and witty, he always had around 
him a circle of genial admirers. He was killed in Frank Bowdon s of¬ 
fice in Talladega by the accidental discharge of a pistol which Bowdon 
was handling, some time during the seventies. 

JASPER N. HANEY was a product of the proud old county of 
Clay, in Alabama. He came to Talladega and engaged in merchandis¬ 
ing awhile, but later read law and was licensed. Haney possessed far 
more energy than legal knowledge. He was shrewd and courageous. In 
politics he trained with the republicans of the county. After a few years 
at the ( bar here, he hied himself to “fresh fields and pastures new,” 
sojourning awhile in Selma, and thence removing to the west. 

WILLIAM IVEY was a Georgian, a graduate of Georgia Univer¬ 
sity. He practiced law at both Clayton and Union Springs, Ala., re¬ 
moving to Randolph county, Alabama in 1872. In 1847 he was largely 
instrumental in carrying Randolph for the democracy, against the ef¬ 
forts of Gov. W. H. Smith. In that year he was elected solicitor of the 
seventh circuit, and removed to Talladega. He died in Talladega in 
July, 1885. Colonel Ivey was married three times, his last wife being 
Amanda DuBose, a daughter of W. W, DuBose of Columbus, Georgia. 

NICHOLAS SCALES McAFEE served during the war with the 
5th Alabama regiment, beginning practice about 1868, He was county 
solicitor and United States district attorney during the time of Judge 
Bruce. He was a son of Judge Green T. McAfee, the first county 
judge. He married Miss Page of Abingdon, Va., and upon her death 
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he was, a few years afterward, wedded to Miss Anna Elston of Tal¬ 
ladega. ''Nick” McAfee was a fine raconteur, genial in disposition pos¬ 
sessed of unusual powers of mimicry, which talents would have won 
him fame on the Lyceum stage. He was a devoted Baptist. 

JOHN WINBOURN was a man of sanguine temperament and 
florid complexion, and possessed of much executive and clerical ability. 
He was several times the junior partner with the leading law firms 
of that day, notably with Walden & Bishop. His forte was office work 
and the preparation of papers. During the war he held a position 
under the Confederate government relating to the collection of taxes, 
and was located at Talladega. His office was in a brick building on 
the west side of the square, about the middle of the block. 

CHARLES CARSON WHITSON was born November, 1862. 
He began studying law at the age of 19 in the office of Governor Lewis 
E. Parsons. He was licensed in October, 1884. The following year he 
formed a partnership with John W. Bishop. He married Miss Lula 
Wood, daughter of J. P. Wood. He has served in the legislature, and 
also as circuit solicitor. Mr. Whitson is a hard student and a stubborn 
fighter. He enjoys quite a lucrative practice, the firm in 1910 being 
composed of himeslf and W. B. Harrison, Esq. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WILSON was born in Shelby county, 
Ala., in 1854, admitted in 1877. He married in Selma, Miss Allie Smith, 
in 1885, and located at Talladega during that year. He was elected 
by the legislature solicitor of this circuit, and after the expiration of 
his term he removed to Selma, where he died. 

JOHN B. KNOX was born in Talladega county in 1857, the son 
of Dr. James C. and Mary J. Bowie Knox. He was admitted to the 
Talladega bar in 1878, forming a partnership with Frank W. Bowdon. 
January 1, 1889, he removed to Anniston, Ala. In 1884 he married 
Miss Carrie McClure, of Marshall county, Tenn. Mr. Knox began the 
study of law when he was eighteen years of age. He was a delegate at 
large to the democratic state convention in 1888 and a member of the 
Constitutional convention. He has always taken an active interest in 
politics, and at the present time is a candidate fox United States Sena¬ 
tor. 


CECIL BROWNE was born January 7, 1855. He was educated 
at the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn, He came to Talladega 
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in 1877, and was admitted to the bar in 1878. He served in the House 
of Representatives of Alabama in 1882-1883, and in the state senate 
in 1886. He first married Miss Sallie B. Mosley, who died in 1887, and 
afterwards Miss Booker. Mr. Browne has untiring energy and has ac¬ 
cumulated large property in his practice. 

HUGH L. McELDERRY first saw this world in June 1859, He 
graduated from Emory and Henry College, Virginia. He is a son of 
the first pioneer families of the county, his father having purchased a 
magnificent farm from an Indian. Mr. McElderry married Miss Ruth 
VanAusdal, of Eaton, Ohio, January 5, 1887. After several years of suc¬ 
cessful practice, Mr. McElderry laid aside the strenuosity of the profes¬ 
sion for the more congenial occupation of banking, becoming president 
of the Talladega National Bank in 1908. 

LEE M. OTTS, a son of a noted Presbyterian minister, Rev. J. M. 
P. Otts, and Miss Loelie McCary, of Greensboro, Alabama, practiced law 
in Talladega for a few years in conjunction with Mr. J. K. Dixon, as 
his partner. Mr. Otts married Miss Dora McEachin, of Tuscaloosa. He 
returned to his Greensboro home and engaged in banking. 

J. K. DIXON is a native born Talladegan, of Fayetteville, this 
county, the date of his nativity being April 8, 1870. He graduated in 
law at the Alabama state university in June, 1892, and was admitted 
to the Talladega bar in September of that year. He was married to 
Miss Brewer, October 1, 1895. After a short while as a partner of Lee 
M. Otts, Mr. Dixon accepted a partnership with Knox and Bowie, 
the present style of the firm name being Knox, Acker, Dixon and 
Blackmon. The firm has a large corporation practice, as well as general 
practice, and Mr. Dixon is a tireless worker. 

M. D. IVEY is a son of Russell county, Alabama, born there in 
■1856. He was licensed to practiced law February 26, 1877. He is a son 
of William Ivey, the former solicitor of this circuit. Mr. Ivey has prac¬ 
ticed law continuously in Talladega except for four years residence in 
Texas. For many years he was the pleasant and efficient clerk in the 
probate office, under Probate Judge G. K. Miller. 

SIDNEY J. BOWIE learned law at the State university and upon 
his return from that institution he formed a partnership with his kins¬ 
man, John B. Knox, Fie was called up by admiring friends to serve 
a term in congress, and during his second term he resigned to again 
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enter law practice. Some time in the nineties he removed to Anniston, 
and from theme to Birmingham, where he now has a widely extended 
practice. Sid Bowie is generous, warm hearted and the best “mixer” 
and hand-shaker in eastern Alabama. 

4 . 

GEORGE E. BREWER came to Talladega from Macon county, 
Ala. He was the first superintendent of the Talladega city schools. After 
successfully conducting this work he decided to study law, and was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar in 1889. Upon the death of Honf Leroy F. Box he 
was appointed judge of the circuit by Gov. Cates, in 1896. He served 
out the unexpired term and was elected for a full term, when death 
overtook him in the midst of his work as judge. He married Miss Zanie 
Sturdevant, of Tallapoosa county. 

JOESPH B. GRAHAM succeeded George E. Brewer as principal 
of the city schools. Mr. Graham was a native of Cherokee county, this 
state. He read law during his leisure hours as teacher, and upon his 
admission he formed a partnership with C. C. Whitson, Esq. Mr. Graham 
succeeded B. F. Wilson, Esq., as solicitor of the circuit. During his term 
as solicitor he was killed by a car of the Southern Railroad at the Tal¬ 
ladega passenger depot. He married Miss Lera Jones, daughter of C. S. 
Jones, of Talladega. 

ED. H. DRYER moved from Tuskegee, Ala, to Talladega. Mr. 
Dryer was elected mayor of the city over William H. Skaggs after a 
memorable contest abut 3890. After a residence of fifteen years or more 
in Talladega. Mr. Dryer removed to Birmingham. His first wife was 
Miss Minnie McCants. Mr. Dryer is a painstaking lawyer. 

CHAPTER XXII 

In the decade following the Civil war there grew up a number 
of bright young lawyers, sons of those who had battled for the lost 
cause. These attorneys studied and practiced Corporation law, Municipal 
law and Commercial law; their methods and court room customs dif¬ 
fering widely from their older brethren of the bar. Among these young 
lawyers appear the names of Frank Bowdon, Sid Bowie, W. B. Castle- 
berry, James C. Newman, William Newman, Geo, E, Brewer, Joseph 
B. Graham, Ed. Dryer, J, B, Sanford, J. C. Oakes, Ed, Cameron, W. B. 
Harrison, Hugh L, McElderry, Frank L, Vance, Graves Embry, M, N. 
Manning, W, T, Edwards, J. K. Dixon, Erastus J. Parsons, J, Frank 
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Webb, J. C. Burt, A. Hall, Otis Nickles, Chester Bingham, M. H. 
Sims, J. J. Pierce, W. C. McMillan, John D. McNeel, Alex M. Garber. 

But before the task of saying a few words of these living lawyers, 
it is well to here insert a line as to one of the elder brethren who has 
joined the majority. 

ASHLEY C: WOOD built a small, neat law office in Fayette¬ 
ville, which building, with one other, is the only reminder now observ¬ 
able of the prosperous town of Fayetteville, Talladega county, Alabama, 
the building of the L. & N, railroad causing the town to move nearer 
its tracks. Ashley Wood was a portly, smoothfaced, genial mannered 
citizen, with much of the oldtime South Carolina gentleman in his man¬ 
ner. He had considerable landed estate, and for this reason, as for a 
constitutional aversion to continued labor, he was not successful in the 
practice of law. Indeed it is but seldom that a lawyer living remote 
from the court house succeeds in building up a practice. After the war, 
Wood allied himself with the Republican party, and that party being 
in the minority of white voters in this county, and there being much 
bitterness in political feeling, caused him to be personally unpopular. 
He represented the county in the legislature in 1876. 

' ■ \ 

W. B. CASTLEBERRY was born June 16, 1869, being the son 
of a lawyer, D. T. Castleberry. The court rolls show that W. B. Castle¬ 
berry was admitted in 1889. He was a member of the state senate from 
this county in 1903. In 1910 he was city attorney. He married in 1902, 
Miss Alice W. Eley. 

EDWARD CAMERON came to Alabama from Georgia and located 
in Childersburg, and was at one time mayor of that town. He studied 
law in Ashley C. Woods office at Fayetteville. He was licensed in 1883, 
and he represented the county in the legislature about 1898-99. He re- 
.moved to Birmingham and died there. 

JOHN COLUMBUS OAKES was red-headed, violently and em¬ 
phatically red-headed, but was scarcely as peppery as the average man 
with hair of that color. Oakes arrived here during the golden days of 
Mayor Skaggs' administration and he was quite a protege of that official. 
After practicing, mostly in magistrate's courts, for three or more years, 
Mr. Oakes went to Florida; thence to Cuba; served in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war; spent three years in the Phillippines, and in 1903 was living 
in Gladys, Texas. 
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W. BEN HARRISON was born in August, 1881, graduated at 
Auburn, admitted to practice law November 16, 1900. Was at first 
a law partner with Cecil Browne, Esq., was City attorney 1907-8. Mar¬ 
ried Miss Bertha Arden, of Savannah, December 1905. 

JAMES NEWMAN and WILLIAM NEWMAN, brothers, were 
Clarke county, Alabama, citizens who removed to Talladega about 1890. 
James Newman selected Nashville for his future home, while William 
Newman accepted a department position in Washington, D. C. The 
latter man was for quite a while clerk of the probate court under Hon. 
J. E. Camp. 

JAMES B. SANFORD was born in Talladega county about 1876 
He was the son of a widowed mother and his early struggles for an 
education, and for advancement were strenuous indeed. He located at 
Sylacauga, about 1897, the year of his admission to the bar. He mar¬ 
ried Miss Ledbetter. He represented Talladega county in the legislature 
1906-1910. 

J. J. PIERCE came to Talladega in 1901. He was born at Robin¬ 
son Springs in Elmore county, Alabama, in 1868. Admitted to the bar 
in 1900. He has been referee in bankruptcy, and clerk of the circuit 
£ourt of Talladega county. 

F. L. VANCE is a western born man, Rockport, Indiana, being 
his birthplace. He was licensed in Indiana in 1889. He removed to 
Talladega in 1893. He was married to Miss Harrell, who died in 1909. 

GRAVES EMBRY was born at Lincoln, Talladega county, in 1870. 
He was licensed to practice law in 1888 or 1890. He was married in 
1898 to Miss Mamie Brown, of Tallapoosa. Mr. Embry is one of the few 
lawyers who, as yet, has not filled an office. 

M. N. MANNING is a native of Clay county, Alabama. Born 
about 1870. Admitted to practice of law about 1891. Was judge of the 
county court of Clay for a number of years. Removed to Talladega coun¬ 
ty abut 1899. Is superintendent of the Methodist Sunday school. 

MARION H. SIMS comes of a pioneer family of Talladega. He 
was born December, 1874, and graduated in law at the State univer¬ 
sity in. 1901. He was elected county solicitor in 1904, and re-elected 
in 1910, He is unmarried. 
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W. T. EDWARDS practiced law in Sylacauga for several years, 
then removed to Talladega where he remained for some time and even¬ 
tually located in Birmingham. He was economical and thrifty, and a 
very zealous member of the Methodist church. 

ERASTUS J. PARSONS, present United States District Attorney, 
is a grandson of former Governor Lewis E. Parsons, being a son of 
Lewis Parsons, Jr,, and Miss Kelly, of Coosa county, Alabama. Mr. Par¬ 
sons was for a year or more in the law office of Knox, Dixon and Burr, 
of Talladega. 

BORDEN H. BURR graduated in law at the State university. Short¬ 
ly afterward he entered the law office of Knox, Bowie and Dixon. He 
was elected solicitor of the circuit but before the close of his term re¬ 
signed to accept a partnership with a Birmingham firm. He first mar¬ 
ried Miss Camp. His second wife was Miss Forman, of St. Clair. 

WILLAIM C. McMillan is the present referee in bankruptcy. 
He served about ten years as city clerk. He graduated at Auburn, Ala. 
He married Miss Miller, the daughter of Hon. G. K. Miller, city judge. 

FRANK WEBB, as he was familarly called, but who was admitted 
to the bars as Joel F. Webb, resided in Coosa county before coming 
to Talladega. He married Mss Juliet Powe, in 1909, and removed to 
Birmingham about 1906. He was a graduate of Auburn. 

JABEZ CURRY BURT is the grandson of J. L. M. Curry. He 
married Miss Miller, a daughter of Hon. G. K. Miller, city judge. In 
1910 he was a candidate for solicitor of the circuit. Born in Talladega 
county, admitted about 1905. He is a young man of great energy, and 
pheasant address. 

ALEX M. GARBER was a- native of Sumpter county, and a grad¬ 
uate of the State university. He located in Talladega in 1890. When 
the city court was established, Colonel Garber was elected solicitor of 
the county by the legislature, and held that office twelve years or 
more, and until he was elected attorney general. He is a laborious law¬ 
yer, and an enthusiastic member of the K. of P., of which order he was 
at one time the head . 

JOHN D. McNEEL was licensed in South Carolina. He married 
Miss Goodwyn, of Montgomery, He was principal of the city schools 
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of Talladega for three years in 1902-06, and was appointed clerk of 
the city court. In 1908 or 1909, he was appointed private secretary to 
Governor Comer. 

It will be seen from the preceding thumbnail sketches that seventy- 
seven lawyers have made history and laws for Talladega county from 
1834 down to the present time. Probably no other profession has had 
a part in the making of a country equal to the stamp which the brains 
and gifts of the names mentioned indelibly impressed upon this. 

* 

Space has not premitted the eulogies which some of them deserved 
but a simple presentation of the data preceding is made in order that 
these names should not fade from memory, and in order that it may be 
seen at a glance who, since the foundation of the state, had made up 
that celebrated body of men known far and wide as 'The Talladega 
Bar.” 


The John Brown insurrection of 1859, was the torch to the train 
of powder that kindled the flame of Civil war. Old John Brown, of 
Ossatawotamie, Kansas, deliberately devised a scheme for a slave war, 
and revolution throughout the South. With a party of twenty-one fa¬ 
natics, like himself, he seized the United States arsenal at Harpers 
Ferry, and held it for nearly two days. Thirteen of his men were killed, 
two escaped, and Brown with six others, were hung by the state of 
Virginia. Buchanans administration was drawing to a close when in 
April, 1860, the Democratic convention assembled in Charleston, and 
split the party on the question of slavery, the Southern delegates with¬ 
drawing from the convention. The Northern delegates, at a later date, 
in Baltimore, nominated Stephen A. Douglas for president. 

The Southern delegates, meeting in Richmond, nominated John 
C. Breckinridge, of Kentcky, as their standard-bearer. The "Know- 
nothing” party chose John Bell, of Tennessee, as their candidate for 
the presidency. At Chicago, the Republicans nominated Abraham Lin¬ 
coln, of Illinois, for president, as representing the "Free Soil” and "Aboli¬ 
tionists” parties, this being the first time that the term "republican” was 
applied to a national party. Four political standards were thus raised, 
and excitement swept the country like a tornado. Nearly all of the 
Northern states voted for Lincoln. For the most part, the Southern 
states voted for Breckinridge, although the states of Virginia, Kentucky 
and Tennessee, cast their electoral votes for Bell. Thus, after controlling 
the destinies of the Republic for sixty years, the National Democratic 
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party went down to defeat, and was swept from the field. Our leaders 
had declared beforehand, that the election of Lincoln, by the votes of the 
Northern states, would be just cause for a dissolution of the Union, 

and the times were full of threats, passion, animosity and rashness. 

' ' ■ 

CHAPTER XXIII 

The South Carolina state convention met at Charleston on Dec. 
17, 1860, and after three days of fiery discussion passed a resolution 
that the union heretofore existing between that state and the other 
state under the name of the United States of America, was dissolved, 
and within a short time all of the cotton-growing states had followed the 
contagious example of South Carolina. Alabama was the fourth state to 
secede, or walk out of the Union. 

On January 11, 1861, at the state convention of Alabama, Mr. Yan¬ 
cey, as chairman of the committee, reported an ordinance to dissolve 
the Union beginning as follows: 

“Whereas the election of Abraham -Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin 
to the offices of President and Vice-President of the United States 
of America by a factional party avowedly hostile to the domestic 
institutions and to the peace and security of the people of the State 
of Alabama, preceded by ,many and dangerous infractions of the 
Constitution of the United States by many of the states and people 
of the Northern section, is a political wrong of so insulting and 
menacing a character as to justify the people of the State of Ala¬ 
bama in the adoption of prompt and decided measures for their 
future peace and security. Therefore be it ordained, etc., that the 
State of Alabama now wtihdraws and is hereby withdrawn from 
the Union, known as the United States of America, and is, and of 
a right ought to be, a sovereign and independent state.” 

This determination on the part of our ^people to withdraw from the 
Union was not a hasty and sudden resolution, but the matter had been 
hotly debated all over the Southern states for five years or more. The 
.Alabama legislature of 1859 provided for the call of, a state convention 
to “take such course as might be necessary for the honor of the state and 
for the security of the rights of the people”—in the event of the election 
of a sectional candidate to the presidency of 1860. The points of dif¬ 
ference between the Northern and Southern Democracy, and the North- 
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ern and Southern people were succintly stated in the communication to 
the president of the convention of the National Democratic party at 
Charleston, in April, 1860, when the Alabama delegation withdrew 
from the convention. Thirty-one names were signed as composing the 
representatives from Alabama, and Talladega furnished one of the most 
notable of these names, that of Gen. J. T. Bradford. The statement is 
as follows: 

“We deny to the people of a Territory any power to legislate against 
the institution of slavery, and we assert that it is the duty of the 
Federal Government, in all its departments, to protect the owner 
of slaves in the enjoyment of his property in the Territories. These 
principles as we state them are embodied in the Alabama platform. 
Here, then, is a plain, explicit and direct issue between this con¬ 
vention and the constituency we have the honor to represent in this 
body. Instructed, as we are, not to waive this issue, the contingency 
has arisen when, in our opinion, it becomes our duty to withdraw 
from this convention.” 

The North regarded the threat to secede as so much political brav¬ 
ado, made up of sound and fury, signifying nothing. The South felt 
self-sufficient, relying upon King Cotton, their superior skill in the use 
of arms and their superiority over a trading or mercantile class, as the 
Yankees were regarded. Orators of the Sam Rice class avouched our 
ability to whip the Yankees with popguns. Years after the war, when 
Rice was reminded of his declaration, he laughingly evaded it by saying: 
“Yes, I said it, but the blamed Yankees wouldn't fight us that way.” 

Many Southern people believed that secession could be peaceably 
affected, that a right to secede was a sovereign right of a state, and these 
very people were sincerely convinced that the government of the United 
States, as instituted by our fathers, was the very best of human institu¬ 
tions and, as a consequence, when the eleven states met and became the 
Confederated States, they established over themselves the old constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, modified scarcely at all. Talladega county 
contained a majority of voters opposed to the dissolution of the Union, 
the party being called the Co-operative Union, and Conservative, as 
opposed to the Secession party. The state convention which adopted the 
Ordinance of Secession, was itself divided in sentiment over the ques¬ 
tion. The vote was taken in secret session, and stood 61 for secession and 
39 against it. Other votes showing the sentiment had shown that the 
convention was 54 for secession and 46 for co-operation. In the state not 
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more than 36,000 votes were cast for immediate secession out of a voting 
strength of 90,000. The representation in the state convention from Tal¬ 
ladega county were Co-operationists, that is to say, they favored co-oper¬ 
ative and continued efforts to preserve the Union. The people of Ala¬ 
bama never voted directly on the question of secession, nor did the peo¬ 
ple of any other seceding state, except Texas. The convention that passed 
the Ordinance of Secession was called to consider the question of seces¬ 
sion, and it was supposed that, after their deliberations, the people would 
vote directly on the question, but after the voter had expressed his choice 
of delegates, he was not further consulted. 

Talladega delegates to the convention passing the Ordinance of 
Secession consisted of Miles G. Slaughter, Arch. R. Barclay, and N. D. 
Johnson, who were elected in opposition to secession, but who, seeing the 
overwhelming tide against them in Montgomery, voted for the Ordinance 
of Secession, and spent a large part of their time, after their return 
home, explaining to their constituency why they had reversed their senti¬ 
ments. While there was difference of opinion among the people of Ala¬ 
bama as to the wisdom of seceding, there was none at all as to our right, 
as a state, to do so. 

Prior to the meeting of the secession convention on January 7, 1861, 
Governor Andrew B. Moore, elected governor of Alabama from Perry 
county, a native of Spartanburg, S. C., and an ardent secessionist, had 
assumed the grave responsibility, as governor of Alabama, of seizing the 
forts at the mouth of Mobile Bay, Forts Morgan and Pickens, and com¬ 
panies at once began to be formed and drilled to garrison this property 
wrested from the United States, by reason of the fact that Pickens and 
Morgan were located on Alabama soil. Nearly all our senators and con¬ 
gressmen, from Southern states, resigned their seats in Congress, in¬ 
cluding Hon. Jabez L. M. Curry, representative from this district and 
county, and returned home and began active preparations for establishing 
the Confederate States, and for taking part in what afterward proved 
to be the great tragedy in American history. 

Picture of Talladega city and county in 1860, would resemble any 
other rural, agricultural community in the United States. Slave labor 
cultivated the fields and daily papers were unknown. There was not a 
bath-tub in the county, parlor matches were just coming into use. Every 
planter made it an invariable rule to come to “town” at least once a 
week, and spend the day there talking politics. Most of the merchants 
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bought their goods in Charleston, S. C. There was much fear of a Negro 
insurrection among the white people, so that stringent laws both state 
and municipal were enacted to keep the Negroes in subjection. On De¬ 
cember 18, 1860, Mayor M. H. Cruikshank published in that issue of 
the Alabama Reporter, a card to the people reading thus: 

"Mayors Office, Talladega, Dec. 18, 1860. As a measure of precau¬ 
tion and prudence on the part of our citizens, in view of the excite¬ 
ment and apprehension with regard to our slave population, I would 
respectifully suggest that each citizen keep a strict patrol over his 
own premises and servants, and that Negro gatherings be strictly 
prohibited during the approaching holidays. 

"Patrol companies have been appointed and persons who give their 
Negroes holidays should provide them with proper passes. 

"M. H. Cruikshank, Mayor.” 

Should the Negro be caught out after dark without a pass, it was 
the custom of the patrol then and there to whip the offender, the num¬ 
ber qf lashes being limited, either by law or custom, to thirty-nine. The 
young bloods of the town freely volunteered for this patrol service, as 
it was great fun for them to spend the hours of the night in hunting 
Negroes and in fun, dissipation and frolic. 

On one occasion a patrol party planned to scare Oscar Watkins, a 
young lawyer, who afterward went West and was dubbed by the legis¬ 
lature of Texas "The Hero of Sabine Pass,” for conspicuous bravery in 
capturing some Yankee vessels at the pass. The patrol were ignorant 
of the courage of Watkins, so one of the number rigged himself up in 
a sheet and intercepted Watkins as the latter passed through the town 
graveyard, giving a hollow groan and waving white sheeted arms in 
the face of the young patroller. Watkins hastily seized a convenient 
brick, and striking the "ghost” squarely on top of the head with it, de¬ 
liberately strolled back to his companions and narrated the fact that he 
had killed a ghost. It required the services of three doctors, working 
half the night, to resusitate the young man with the sheet. 

The town was small, the population not exceeding eight hundred. 
The public square was a collection of odd-sized wooden buildings, with 
one brick building on the north side, two on the east, none on the south 
and two on the west side. There was a pond, when it rained in the 
middle of the square, about 75 feet northeast of the court house, Wood- 
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en steps led up to the McMillan store on the southeast corner. The 
space about the L. & N. passenger depot was occupied by X. Willman, 
who conducted a cake shop. 

The Court House was a three story building, the third story being 
partly used as a dormitory and store-room. Two weekly newspapers were 
published, 'The Democratic Watch tower,” and the "Alabama Reporter,” 
both of them seven-column folios carrying at least five columns of Selma 
advertisements, the completion of the Alabama & Tennessee Rivers rail¬ 
road, the year previous, making Selma a market town for the village of 
Talladega. As to this railroad, now the Southern, the Watchtower of 
July 4, 1860, published the following: "We learn from Mr. Doughtry, 
one of the conductors, that from and after this date the Alabama and 
Tennessee Rivers railroad will observe the following schedule: leave 
Talladega at 7:30 a.m.; arrive at Selma 1:30 p.m.; leave Selma at 10:00 
a.m.; arrive at Talladega at 5:00 p.m.” The schedule in 1910 is but a 
small improvement over this, while it is doubtful if the rolling stock and 
service have improved at all. Talladega has aided in building this rail¬ 
road by imposing a tax of two and one-half per cent upon the real estate 
of the town, the certificates being issued April 2, 1860, and signed by 
M. H. Cruikshank, mayor, and R. A. McMillan, Clerk pro tern. This 
fact we learn from an advertisement of R. Douglas, who lost certificate 
No. 21, for $217.50, and advertises all persons not to trade for it. "Politics 
in the Pulpit” is an old complaint, not at all confined to recent times 
and issues, as the Reporter, of Dec. 20, 1860, contains an editorial with 
that heading and the following remarks: "We had intended writing an 
article this week to renew our protest against the introduction of politics 
into the pulpits of our section of the country. It is a delicate subject, 
and we wounded the feelings of many of our best friends by an article 
on this subject on a former occasion. We are satisfied, however, that our 
positions were correct. We care not upon what side position is taken, or 
where it is discussed, we feel bound, as a pulbid journal, to raise our 
voice against it.” - 

Saturday, May 26, there was a meeting of the National Democratic 
party, of Talladega county, and “all other citizens who desire that Ala¬ 
bama should be represented at Baltimore on the 18th of June, next,” at 
which meeting in the court house of Talladega, on motion of Mr. (L. E.) 
Parsons, the meeting was organized by the election of Mr. Wm. Jenkins, 
Chairman, and Mr. C. R. Cross, secretary. Mr. Oscar Watkins offered 
resolutions, ending with the proposition that thirty delegates be appoint- 
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ed to represent the National Democratic party of this county in the state 
convention at Montgomery, in June. Col. R. A. Baker, of Dallas county, 
made a speech, as did Hon. Alex White. The chairman “Handed the 
following names of delegates to the secretary”: C. R. Cross, O. M. Wat¬ 
kins, Thos. G. Garrett, H. W. W. Rice, Thos. L. Farris, Dr. Edward 
Gantt, D. B. Elliott, J. N. Savery, Dr. J. D. Heacock, Jas. Barbour 
Welch, Dr. A. J. McAlpine, H. Fullenwider, S. S. Grey, Jas. McCon- 
athy, A. R. Barclay, Ben F. Sawyer, J. G. L. Fluey, John Oden, Dr. W. 
Patterson, John P. Oden, H. P. Oden, Joshua Oden, Col. Thos. L. 
Pope, William McPherson, John Wood, Lewis E. Parsons, s Geo. C. 
Player, Wiley Mattison, Col. Geo. C. Hill. 

The Watchtower of that date ‘jumps on’’ this meeting, arid says: 
“We knew that the adherents of this party were few in this county, but 
knowing the efforts its leaders were making to get out a crowd for a 
demonstration on Saturday, we confess we did not anticipate so small a 
show. The list of delegates were not read out in the meeting, else from 
our knowledge of some names on the list, a bolting would then and 
there have commenced. The Douglas party of Talladega is dead.” 

A “Ratification meeting” on July 4, 1860, is exploited by the Watch- 
tower in complimentary language, from which it is inferred that the 
editor was a staunch advocate of Breckenridge and Lane for president 
and vice-president. The meeting disclosed the names of F. M. Thomas- 
son who makes the motion that Major J. G. L. Huey be made chairman, 
and on motion of J. H. Joiner, Mr. A. W. Bowie was appointed secre¬ 
tary. Taul Bradford moved that a committee of three be appointed on 
resolutions, which committee consisted of Taul Bradford, T. L. Pope 
and George S. Walden, Esq. Gen. L. W. Lawler, one of our delegates to 
Charleston and Baltimore, says the Watchtower: “delivered an excellent 
and interesting speech in behalf of Breckenridge and Lane. At the close 
of his speech, Hon. J. L. M. Curry, being present, was loudly called for 
&nd ascending the stand enchained the large audience with one of his 
most brilliant and successful efforts. Mr. Joseph N. Savery, in reply to 
Mr. Lawler, who made some playful allusion to his position, announced 
that he was not now, and had never been, a Douglas man. Mr. G. S. 
Walden also announced in appropriate terms his hearty adherence to our 
noble ticket.” 

The law firms advertising in our local papers in 1860, were: C, G. 
Samuel, office on west side of the square, heretofore occupied by Bow- 
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den and Chilton; Bishop and Patterson/composed of Jno. W. Bishop 
and A. A. Patterson, office over Dr. Knox’s office; east side, William 
C. Griffin; Parsons and White, composed of Lewis E. Parsons and 
John White; Ashley C. Wood, Taul Bradford, office in the new build¬ 
ing of the Talladega Insurance company; Henderson and Henderson, 
composed of John and Tom Henderson, R. H. Isbell; Martin and Mart-, 
in, composed of J. B. Martin, Jr., and Sr., office in Insurance building; 
Walden and Bowie, composed of Geo. S. Walden and A. W. Bowie, of¬ 
fice in right-hand room upstairs in the Watch tower building; Woodward 
and Griffin composed of. J. J. Woodward and W. C. Griffin, office in 
Watchtower building; Heflin, Martin and Forney, Talladega and Jack¬ 
sonville. 

■ i _ 

The merchants were not as liberal in advertising as now, but the 
live ones kept small notices of new goods inserted in each issue. Cun¬ 
ningham and Storey, on the northeast corner of the square, ran the 
largest advertisement, offering “Every variety of dress goods, from a 
printed Jackonet at 12 ] A cents to the finest as well as all novelties, such 
as 3 flounces with double jupe, 4 to 9 flounces in organdies and sum¬ 
mer silk.” Sulzbacrer and Schulein announce a stock of “Gentlemens 
dress goods, bonnets and millinery goods.” W. and J. A. Curry tell the 
public of their stock of “Fancy and staple dry goods, hoopskirts and 
marseilles quilts.” Hymar Brothers notify the public that they have re¬ 
moved from the old drug store to the brick house on the southeast cor¬ 
ner of the square to the room adjoining J. H. Bradford and Company. 

E. Allbright has a card to all gentlemen who are anxious to secure 
a genuine merchaum pipe, assuring them they can be gratified by calling 
at his store. J. and J. B. Huey advertise clothing, hats, hardware, 
saddlery and wooden ware. J. Freudenberger has a stock of millinery and 
dry goods, and he lived at the Mrs. Bingham place on the corner of 
South and East streets. The firm of Moss and Brown were out of busi¬ 
ness, their accounts being placed in the hands of Bishop and Patterson 
•for collection. Rosenwald and Co., on the north side of the square, in 
Messrs. Currys new brick store, kept a jtock of gents clothing and 
ready-made clothing. Vandiver and Slaughter, composed of Drs. Jno. H. 
Vandiver and Martin G. Slaughter, offer a complete line of drugs and 
also their professional services as physicians. Taylor and Curry also ad¬ 
vertise drugs, paints, oils, etc., and they notify the public that “The 
subscribers have put up a soda fount in their establishment, and have 
arrangements to be supplied with ice during the warm season. The syrups 
will be of the richest and most choice variety, consisting of rose, lemon, 
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pine apple and strawberry, vanilla, sarsaparilla, sassafras, ginger, almond 
and peach.” Horace Ware in issue of the Democratic Watchtower, of 
July 4, 1860 advertises, “Shelby Manufacturing Company, the under¬ 
signed is now manufacturing a general assortment of bar iron and cast¬ 
ings which he offers for sale at the following prices, bar iron at whole¬ 
sale 5 to 6 cents, at retail / cents. Castings from 2ki to 5 cents per pound. 
All iron warranted to be good, or it will be exchanged. Country produce 
taken, as also, waste or scrap iron-wrought, at $30, and cast at $20 per 
ton, at the depot. Terms cash.' Horace Ware.” 

On this same date the public is notified that the Boot and Shoe 
Shop in connection with the Institute for the Deaf and Dumb is in daily 
operation. “Planters take notice that we expect to have on hand a large 

supply of Negro shoes, made of the best country-tanned leather, with 
hemlock bottoms. Terms cash.” 

L. G. Sturdevant advises the folks of the town that he “Has a su¬ 
perb and elegant stock of fine gold and silver watches and jewelry.” 

T. Warwick, whose wife has just returned from a visit to England 
also advertises a stock of jewelry. 

M. M. Slaughter, wholesale and retail grocer, is the only grocery 
firm advertising in 1860. 

At the old stand of Barclay and Henderson, William H. Skaggs, 
located in the Odd Fellow’s hall, wishes customers for Ambrotypes and 
photographs and proposes to take pupils in learning the art on reasonable 
terms. His home was near the Highland City Cotton Mill, and he was 
the father of Mayor William H. Skaggs. 

J* G. Swain and Co., represented by N. D. Johnson, advertises bag- 
ging, rope, sugar, coffees, tobacco, liquors, brandies, wines, whiskies, ale, 
porter, vinegar, schnapps, iron nails, shovels, spades, Negro shoes, osna- 
bergs and kersies, 

Mrs. E. A. Lyle was the directress of a commodious hotel on the 
South side of the square, offering such table comforts as will meet the 
wants of the public. 

Another advertisement headed: “Money, Money, Money?” reads, 
“Those indebted to the undersigned for hotel bills for the year 1859, 
either by note or account, will come and settle. A hint to those who dis- 
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like to pay cash is sufficient, Donahoo and Brown.” This was evidently 
‘mine host” of the Exchange hotel as the name of Donahoo has been 
inseparably connected with the Exchange. 

James McCann, Jos. Pearce and W. A. McCann, under the firm 
name of McCann, Pearce and Co., offer their services to do all kinds 
of brick work and plastering. 

J. W. Stephenson has a card stating that he is prepared to do all 
kinds of plastering either in town or country. Residence, Main street, 
nearly opposite P. D. Simmon’s dwelling house. 

Robert Stephens inserts a card as architect and builder. Contracts 
for brick work and plastering, and also for the erection of buildings will 
be undertaken by J. E. and C. M. Shelley, as they announce in a card. 

H. P. Oden and Co. state that they have purchased the steam mill 
and marble quarry of Herd Brothers, and therefore they are prepared 
to execute all orders for monuments, or ornamental marble works. The 
Carriage Repository was conducted by Z. Jackson, who married Miss 
Carter, daughter of Hon. Charles Carter, at the stand formerly occupied 
by Mr. Gregory where he kept on hand "A good supply of top and no¬ 
top buggies, barooches, rockaways and coaches.” 

Hon. Wm. H. Thornton advertises a marble yard. ''Having pur¬ 
chased of F. W. Stephens on the 3rd inst., and where he will continue 
the business at the old stand on Main street below the town spring.” 

James Isbell conducted a banking and exchange office. Cotton re¬ 
ceipts for the year at Talladega were 17,427 bales. Rev. T, A. Cook ad¬ 
vertises the "White Chapel Female Seminary.” The Talladega Baptist 
Male School under the supervision of A. S. Worrell, and his co-laborer, 
T. W. Davis, charging ten dollars for the short session of 4 months to 
the primary class and $20 to the collegiate class, was in operation. Forest 
Hill female seminary on the branch at the west end of South street, 

. chartered by the legislature of 1856, had a large attendance, with C. P. 
Samuel as principal. Miss Annie Chapman, assistant, Miss Minnie C. 
Larnard, instructress in music, Miss Bettie Samuel, assistant in music, 
Miss Martha Lawson, ornamental department. 

A. W. Poindexter and G. A. Woodward conducted the Baptist male 
high school in 1861, succeeding Prof. Worrell. 

The Lincoln Male and Female Academy flourished in this year, and 
for some years following. Rev. L. Law was the principal; Mrs. M. A. 
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Law, assistant, and Miss M. A. Christian was principal of the music de¬ 
partment. 

In December, 1860, there is an election notice headed “Town 
Ordinance,” providing for the election of a mayor and alderman for 
1861, the advertisement being signed by M. H. Cruikshank, mayor and 
G. P. Plowman, clerk, dated December 19, 1860. 

It but remains in this chapter to copy the editorial on the local page 
showing how the Talladega people (greeted the withdrawal of) the 
State of Alabama from the Union of the United States, the newspaper 
being the Democratic Watchtower dated January 16, 1861. 

“Rejoicing for Secession. 

“The demonstrations of our citizens Saturday night in honor of the 
secession of Alabama, was convincing proof that the spirit of sub¬ 
mission has no abiding place in patriotic Talladega. 

Letters received on the day previous had created a general expecta¬ 
tion that the mail would bring important news from the convention. 
Accordingly as soon as the whistle of the cars was heard an anxious 
crowd assembled at the post office and breathlessly awaited the ar~ 
rival of the mail. We were not long in waiting. A dispatch in the 
Selma Reporter announced that the Ordinance had passed, when a 
loud shout from freemen there assembled attested their joy at the 
news. Some men were seen quietly hastening to their homes to 
gratify the eager curiosity of their families. 

At night the rejoicing was resumed and participated in without 
regard to past party affiliations. Many houses in the public square, 
the Court House, and several private residences were brilliantly 
illuminated. Bonfires were burning on the streets. The Talladega 
artillery, Captain Morgan, and the Alabama rifles, Capt. Johnson, 
paraded in full dress uniform around the square. Fifteen guns were 
fired by the artillery in honor of the South, after which the com¬ 
panies, with many citizens, repaired to the Court House where 
patriotic and appropriate speeches were made by Maj. J, G. L. Huey, 
Capt. Johnson, Hon. Joseph Woodward and Hon, J. J, Wood¬ 
ward. A resolution w T as submitted by Lieut. Shelley, of the artillery, 
that the artillery and the rifles pledge themselves to sustain Ala- 
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bama in her action. It was unanimously carried, after which the 
companies adjourned to their armories. The whole proceeding was 
conducted in good order, and nothing was done or said calculated 
to wound the feelings, or effect the sensibilities of any who love the 
Union of the past, not wisely but too well/’ 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

On the 4th day of February, 1861, delegates from six of the seceded 
states assembled at Montgomery, Alabama, and established a govern- 
ment, (and on February 18th, Jefferson Davis was inaugurated) as 
Provisional President and Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, as Pro¬ 
visional Vice-President. Many of our people yet hoped that there would 
be neither war nor bloodshed, but on the morning of April 12, 1861, at 
half past four o clock, the first great gun of the war was fired by a Con¬ 
federate battery, on Fort Sumpter, which capitulated after a bombard¬ 
ment of thirty-four hours without any loss of life. The first bloodshed 
of the war was on the 19th of April, 1861, when the first Massachusetts 
regiments were passing through Baltimore, they were fired upon by the 
citizens and three men were killed. 


Fn Talladega, all was bustle and confusion. Tailors were hurrying 

? iths were making formidable long knives; 

street corner orators were talking fiercely of whipping cow-pens full of 
Yankees; the local papers printing thrilling war news, the bulk of which 
had come over the “Grape-vine” telegraph. 

Talladega then was a dinky little hamlet, with the bumptiousness 
always appertaining to a small, narrow, rural village. The railroad had 
reached here only two years before-extending from Selma to this point 
—there was no telegraph line into Talladega. The population was en¬ 
tirely agricultural; the citizens of the town were mostly farmers who had 
moved from the country in order to educate their children. When the 
Alabama and Tennessee Rivers railroad, now the Southern, completed 
laying its rails to the tank in the northwest portion of the city, in 1859, 
and the first train steamed up into the grove by the present Chinnabee 
Cotton Mills, it found a crowd of 5,000 people awaiting with mouths 
£ind breathless interest for the bull-gine ’ and the cars. Some of 
them had traveled fifty miles to see the sight, and hundreds had camped 
all night in the grove waiting for the arrival of the steam engine. Out of 
that crowd of 5,000 people, at least 4,800 had never seen a train of cars, 
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and when the engine whistled and came in with clouds of smoke and 
with steam hissing, many of the lookers-on broke for the woods and fled 
for their lives, thinking that the engine had exploded. 

Soldiers were necessary to garrison the forts seized by the Governors 
of Alabama and Florida, so that two companies were speedily organized 
;in Talladega, composed from the best families, and sons of the leading 
citizens in the community. In Order Book “B” of the Chancery records 
of Talladega county, is the following unique entry by the official who 
kept the records, Mr. Bolivar Eason, on the last pages of the volume: 
“It is ordered by the Register that the muster rolls of the different vol¬ 
unteer companies that have gone from Talladega County, be pasted in 
the back of this book as they have been printed, for future references. 
Col. Forneys Regiment, Confederate Army. B. Eason.” 

And then B. Eason, Register in Chancery, who was with Jefferson 
Davis, of Mississippi, pastes in a printed list clipped from the Talladega 
Reporter headed “Muster Roll of the Alabama Rifles” as follows: 

“J. H. Johnson, Captain, R. H. Isbell, 1st. Lieut., W. S. Chapman, 
2nd Lieut,, S. L. Knox, 3rd Lieut., A. B. Knox, 1st Seargt., J. M. Huey, 
2nd Seargt., H. L. Jones, 3rd Seargt., T. J. Taylor, 4th Seargt., S. P. 
Bradford, 1st Corp’l., W. H. Fant, 2nd CorpT, F. N. Goodgame, 3rd 
CorpT, H. J. Cliett, 4th Corp’L, Privates Allers, Charles; Acree, F. H. J.; 
Barnett, W. M.; Bailey, J. A.; Bailey, W. F.; Bailey, W. E.; Braddy, J. 
A.; Braddy, W. M.; Curry, Walker; Conant, J. H.; Cater, R. B.; Chand¬ 
ler, A. D.; Chandler, R. N., Childress, J. A.; Coggins, Nelson; Cope¬ 
land, J. P.; Copeland, W. W.; Cummings, Wiley; Cummings, W. M.; 
Donahoo, H. B.; Davis, J. B.; Dillard, J. H.; Extine, George; Farmer, 
S. L.; Goodlet, D- Z.; Holley, Horace; Hurst, W. W.; Hutchinson, M. 
L.; Hutchinson, W. P.; Ingram, Emanuel; Kennedy, S. V.; Lakey, 
Henry; Matson, A. J.; Mayfield, Valuntine; McGee, J. T.; Caldwell, 
John; McNeill, J. A.; Paine, H. S.; Partridge, J. M.; Patterson, M. N.; 
Ponder, J. T.; Porter, A. T.; Porter, W. H. C.; Reynolds, J. W.; Riley, 
N. W.; Runnell, J- J.; Sims, W. S.; Smith, S. C,; Strong, Christian; 
Shehan, John; Varner, Elijah; Wade, B. S.; Worthington, Ben; Worth¬ 
ington, H. C,; Wallis, Willis; Waller, J, T.; Waller, J. W.; Wallace, 
Charner; Watkins, J. H.; Whited, A. R,; Wright, Wm.; Young, J. S f ; 
Young, Sam W. 

Following this is a note on the record in the handwriting of Regis¬ 
ter, B. Eason, reading: “The Alabama Rifles left Talladega about the 
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1st. of April, 1861, and are now stationed at Fort Barrancas, Pensacola, 
June 6th, 1861.” 


Then follows the muster roll of the Talladega Artillery, with a state¬ 
ment in the handwriting of B. Eason, on the page containing the list, 
reading: “This Company mustered into the service of the Confederate 
States about the 1st of May, 1861; went from Talladega to Pensacola, 
and from thence to Richmond, Va.; thence to Manassas Gap, or Junc¬ 
tion, where they are at present June 21st, 1861. B. Eason. 

Muster roll—Officers; C. M. Shelley, Captain; M. J. Brown, 1st. 
Lieut.; W. T. Renfro, 3rd Lieut.; J. F. Slaughter, 1st Sergt.; H. C. Estell, 
2nd Sergt.; N. S. McAfee, 3rd Sergt.; A. Swicegood, 4th Sergt.; Temple 
Wilson, 5th Sergt.; J. S. Shaw, 1st Corp.; A. L. McCain, 2nd Corp.; M. 
A. Porter, 3rd Corp.; E. H. Sapp, 4th Corp.; Jas. Kinnear, Quartermas¬ 
ter; Privates: Attaway, K.; Anthony, D. G.; Bailey, H. C-; Bailey, Jas.; 
Baggett, J. M.; Buchanan, J. M.; Bell, A. T.; Barry, J.; Barclay, J. D.; 
Barton, J. J.; Bruce, A. J.; Burns, J. A.; Bailey, L.; Burk, W. A.; Ballard, 
A. M.; Chapel, A.; Carson, J. B.; Carpenter, J. N.; Camp, J. A.; Carter, 

G. LV.; Carril, J.; Caldwell, W.; Campbell, T- J.; Darling, C. F.; Duke, 
J. M.; Duncan, J.; Estill, W. J.; Gio, D.; Goff, J.; Harper, G. W.; 
Hoard, J. A.; Hammond, T. W.; Hammond, C. L.; Hanna, G. W.; Hill, 
J. W.; Johnson, W. H.; Johns, W. W.; Jack, J. G.; Jones, D.; Kennedy, 

H. ; Lpwrey, E. M.; Lee, E. H-; Lewis, H.; Martin, J. P.; Miller, N. M. 
J.; McConnell, Felix G.; McCall, E. L.; McRight, T. F.; McCoy, J. L.; 
McCain, J.; Quinn, A. O.; Prickett, H. T.; Price, W. C.; Philips, C.; 
Perkins, J. H,; Riddle, D.; Straub, W. T.; Strickland, D. T.; Smith, W. 
L.; Smith, M. Van B.; Sparks, D.; Sparks, J. J.; Salmon, ,J. D.; Vaughn, 

D. T.; Watts, J. G.; Wilson, J. H.; Wilson, S. J.; Wallace, T. J.; Wright, 
G.; Wilson, T.; Watters, J. D” 

Both these companies were the first military organizations of the 
war raised by Talladega county. They were in existence when the Ordi¬ 
nance of Secession was passed. The armory of the artillery was up stairs 
over a building on the South west corner of Hie square, that of the Ala¬ 
bama Rifles was over the “Pee Dee” Simmons building on the southeast 
corner of the square. It is likely that the Alabama Rifles was first or¬ 
ganized. Capt. Philander Morgan was, in 1860, Captain of the artillery. 

The “Talladega Artillery” were the proud possessors of a brass ten- 
pound cannon, which was carried with the company at Fort Morgan. 
After sixty days at Fort Morgan the company became a part of the 5 th 
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Alabama regiment of the Virginia army, B. Eason, the register in 
chancery pastes in another clipping of July 4, 1861, from the Demo¬ 
cratic Watchtower of that date, showing a list of recruits to this com¬ 
pany and reading as follows: 

"That veteran soldier and Commissary General of all our Volunteer 
Companies, Maj. William P. Shelley, left our depot on last Thursday 
with the following recruits for Capt. C. M. Shelley s Company, now in 
Virginia. 

"Names, Age, Weight, W. P. Shelley, age 60, weight 185; J. F. 
Puckett, age 43, weight 165; M. A. Rowe, age 19, weight 141; J. M. T. 
Caldwell, age 20, weight 140; C. N. Johnson, age 21, weight 135; A. P. 

Johnson, age 18, weight 128; Elijah Garrett, age 19, weight 140; R. E. 

Snapp, age 18, weight 135; T. L. McCain, age 22, weight 150; Ellhu 
Armstrong, age 25, weight 160; Isaac N. Morris, age 36, weight 163; T. 
J. Wyatt, age 20, weight 140; J. P. Caldwell, age 19, weight 150; G. N. 

Scott, age 21, weight H 25; D. M. Buchanan, age 18, weight 125; J. M. 

Yarborough, age 20; C. M. Loyd, age 31; J. W. Dewberry, age 31; B. 
F. Williams, age 45; W. H. Buchanan, age 24.” 

The note by Mr. Eason on the margin of the record recites: "These 
recruits left Talladega on the 4th day of July, 1861, for Fairfax Court 
House, Virginia.” 

The next muster roll contained in this order book is a list of the Tal¬ 
ladega "Davis Blues,” which afterward lost its identity becoming "Com¬ 
pany E. Tenth Alabama Regiment Army of Virginia,” which Register 
Eason certifies: "The Davis Blues left Talladega for the seat of war 
Monday, June 24th, 1861. B. Eason.” 

"Muster Roll: John J. Woodward, Captain; James E. Shelley, First 
Lieut.; James B. Martin, Second Lieut.; Walter Cook, Third Lieut.; 
Lewis W. Johnson, First Sergt.; William W. Draper, Second Sergt.; 
Benj. M. Huey, Third Sergt.; Benj. F. Samuel, Fourth Sergt.; Elbanon 
B. Sims, First Corp.; Frank S. Mallony, Second Corpl.; Augustus R. 
McClellen, Third Corpl.; Joseph Tanner, Fourth Corpl.; Privates: Al¬ 
len, Samuel B.; Adair, Green P.; Adams, Jesse.; Brasher, Alonzo A,; 
Brasher, Eron T.; Brasher, Austin B,; Brasher, Thos. B.; Brasher, Con¬ 
stantine; Busbee, J, L,; Bloxton, J. O.; Brown, J, L.; Brassell, J. W,; 
Christian, McT, W,; Christian, Jno. A-; Castleberry, D, T,; Cunning- 
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ham, R. J.; Cunningham, A. C.; Cook, Richard E.; Collins, Virgil; 
Caldwell, Augustus; Dye, James C.; Dickerson, A. Z.; Dickerson, W. H.; 
Dickerson, Isaac; Elliott, James K.; Edwards, William; Foy, P. H.; Ful- 
lenwilder, J. A.; Green, William, Gorman, A* S.; Glasscock, Columbus; 
Goodwin, William; Griffin, W. C.; Guy, Joel W.; Gregory, Jno. W.; 
Graves, J. W.; Glover, J. A.; Glover, Jas. W.; Hendricks, J, C.; 
Hannah, J. F.; Heacock, Jos. W.; Heacock, John W.; Harrell, Tip- 
ton B.; Harris, James M.; Haynes, S. H.; Henderson, Thos.; Jarrett, 
Francis M.; Keith, J. A.; Landrum, Wm. M.; Leeper, Jno.; Lewis, 
James; Long, William; McGregor, Wm. M.; McGuire, Robt.; Mallory, 
Jas- O.; Montgomery, A. H.; Montgomery, T, P.; Morris, Geo, W.; Mor¬ 
ris, Hiram J.; McClanahan, J. T.; McGowan, T. M.; Millican, W. H,; 
Miller, L. B.; Miller, HE. S.; Nelson, Jacob; Orr, Alonzo; O'Neal, Jno. T.; 
Plowman, A. W-; Pritchett, F. D.; Pritchett, Devenport; Patterson, J- 
M-; Pritchett, S, N.; Ryan, W. G.; Riser, W. E.; Rhodes, Jno. W.; 
Richey, J. W.; Richey, W, A.; Robinson, A. M.; Rasberry, Green S.; 
Sides, B. F.; Stephens, F. W.; Smith, S. B.; Simmons, J. F.; Simmons, 
H. F.; Spence, B.; Steinhart, A.; Saxon, H. H.; Saxon, W. C.; Schulein, 
Joseph W.; Swan, Jno. T.; Spence, James; Smith, Richard; Truss, G. N.; 
Truss, Sam W.; Terry, A. C.; Taylor, J. C.; Thompson, Jarrett; Wilson, 
M. L.; Wilson, J. D.; Watson, John B.; Woodward, E. P. 

The remaining list, and the last one that will be set out in detail in 
this history, is the muster roll of the company organized in the lower 
end of this county, containing representative names of the leading peo¬ 
ple of that section. The names of all of these brave boys should be en¬ 
shrined in the hearts of every partiotic Alabamian, instead of being per¬ 
mitted to be forgotten. 

MUSTER ROLL OF THE FORT WILLIAMS RIFLES, 
FAYETTEVILLE, TALLADEGA COUNTY, ALA. 


Capt. John C. McKenzie, First Lieut. E. G. Oden, Second Lieut. 
J. A. Oden, Third Lieut. M. O. Calhoun, “First Sergeant, J. P. Olen, 
Second Sergeant, W. R. Phillips, Third Sergeant, J. T. McMillan, 
Fourth Sergeant, H. N. Colman, First Corporal, G. M. D. Patterson, 
Second Corporal, B. C. Heaslet, Third Corporal, S. W. Conley, Fourth 
Corporal, A. M. Lyon. 

Privates: J. H. Bailey, J. G. Ball, Sydney Brady, M. N. Coe, P. T. 
Carmical, J. D. Cooper, D. R. Caldwell, H. R. Caudel, J. A. Cox, A. N. 
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Crowson, J. A. Calahan, J. D. Darby, D. M. Dye, G. M. Dye, G. W. B. 
Dye, B. D. French, W. D. Frazier, W. L. Goodman, J. M. Giddens, R. 
N., Giddens, S. Gardner, J. N. Griffin, J. G. Gray, Benjamin Gray, 
W. R. Gray, J. J. Hightower, H. M. L. Heaslet, W. W. Hamilton, R. 

A. Johnson, J. J. Lesley, F. W. Lyon, D. D. Morris, J. E. McClung, J. 
H. McClung, Thomas Martin, Michael Mizzles, J, C. McDermitt, W. 
H. Malone, S. R. Morris, S. J. Morriss, C. P. McNeely, Robert R. Moss, 
Bushrod, Moss, E. G. Oden, J. A. Oden, H. Perryman, J. Perryman, H. 
W. Pike, J. T Pike, W, H. Pike, N. P. Rives, M. D., T. F. Russell, 

B. T. Rayfield, N. B. Robinson, H. L. Stewart, L. E. Stewart, H. W. 
Staples, J. D. Smith, J. C. Smith, J. W. Smith, W. J. Shackleford, J. 
M. Taylor, A. J. Taylor, H. T. Teague, W. O. Wesson, T. J. Wesson, 
M. S. Watson, J. A. J. Wallace, J. A. C. Wood, Josiah Pope, S. C. 
Pope, T. G. Lesley, T. W. R. Vardeman, W. A. Bell, J. W. Lindsay/ 
T. W. Robertson, J. J. Vardeman, B. W. Averiett, John C. Rice, B. H. 
Griffin, Wm. Rogers, M. Patterson, H. H. Stovall, Wm. Evans, W. B. 
Vardeman, J. K. McMillan. 

Other companies volunteered and were mustered in later during 
the early months of 1861, but the four volunteer organizations above 

given were certainly the first Talladega troops to offer in the Confeder- 

/ ■ 

ate war. 

It was a gala occasion when these fine-looking companies drilled 
in the town of Talladega. McCanns Jim, or Jim McCann, as he was 
afterward known, was the “Fife-er” whose marshall msuic timed the steps 
of the soldiers. Jim was ably assisted by two other colored brethren one 
of whom played the kettle drum, and the. third one performed on the 
bass drum. The invariable air selected by Jim—in fact the only one he 
knew—was "The Girl I Left Behind Me,” which on all occassions he 
shrilly gave on an ear-piercing fife, swaying his fat, yellow body to its 
thrilling strains as he proudly walked at the head of the company. Many 
of the Negroes, especially those who had "young masters” in the com¬ 
panies, were as anxious to "go to the war” as were the whites. 

Alabama was not prepared for war. In January, 1860, when the 
Secession Ordinance was passed, the state was full of volunteer compan¬ 
ies, drilling and anticipating a struggle. By the first of October, 1861, 
Alabama had furnished twenty-seven thousand men, out of a voting 
population of ninety thousand, as soldiers for the Confederate cause. 
Many of these troops were mere boys, the majority of them being drawn 
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from the very flower of the land. No efforts will be made in this his¬ 
tory to trace the service of the Talladega counties as, hy the fortunes 
of war, our men served in widely different sections-enlisting as chance 
or circumstance determined in regiments scattered among various armies. 
Talladega furnished thirty-five infantry companies and six cavalry com¬ 
panies to the Confederates, so the local papers of 1865 state. While 
these figures are not precisely correct, they are within reasonable dis¬ 
tance of the number. The entire white population of the county did not 
exceed eighteen thousand. 

The State of Alabama witnessed the inauguration of the Confed¬ 
eracy and on her soil, four years later, was fought the last contest of the 
^ ar a ^ ] ght in Chambers county between 104 youths and convalescents 
at Fort Taylor and General LaGrange with 3,000 Federal troops sent to 
re-inforce the raiding regiments of General Croxton, April 16, 1865. 

This was the last day and place where the Confederate flag floated over 
contending forces. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

% 

|J ' 

FLOWER OF THE CONTRY IN ARMS. 

The full measure of heroic achievements by Talladega troops would 
require volumes, therefore, the writer regrets that space forbids anything 
beyond a mere mention of the leaders and officers of our county soldiers. 
Not that pnvates and subalterns who shared the perils of the struggle 
are not equally deserving, but that there must be a limit somewhere in 
the vast record made by our county boys in four years of history. In 
the Creek Indian war of 1814, there were two companies of Talladegans. 
In ! 846, which year marked the beginning of the Mexican war, a 
l aiJadega citizen, Hugh P. Watson, was adjutant of the First Alabama 

regiment and Capt. Hugh Cunningham led a company of Talladega 
volunteers to the Rio Grande. .'***-. 

When the war between the states began Talladega county con¬ 
tributed her best blood; the valorous sons of the county achieved tri¬ 
umphs which make a luminous chapter in the annals of mankind. It is 
difficult to obtain muster rolls of the companies, and for this reason, as 

well as for lack of space, a bare mention of the company, regiment and 
officers will be made. 
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The First Alabama regiment had Major Samuel L. Knox, of Talla¬ 
dega, as its adjutant, until it was re-organized. Major Knox was a 
brother of Hon. John B. Knox. Major Knox was captured at Island Ten, 
Tennessee, and again captured at Port Hudson, but escaped. Wounded 
at Atlanta, and killed in command of the regiment at Franklin. 

A company from Talladega was in this first regiment. Joseph H. 
Johnson was captain, who resigned, succeeded by R. H. Isbell, who 
was captured at Port Hudson. Afterward the company became a part 
of the Fifth Alabama regiment under Capt. Charles M. Shelley, who 
resigned. Succeeded by William T, Renfro, who was killed at Chancel- 
lorsville. He in turn was succeeded by Nick S. McAfee. 

At Seven Pines this company received its first baptism of blood, the 
regiment losing 27 killed and 128 wounded. At Cold Harbor, and at 
Malvern Hill, at Boonsboro and Sharpsburg, the company bore itself 
bravely. And at Chancellorsville it was in the invincible line under Gen. 
Rhodes that swept everything before it, reaping its brightest renown. It 
marched in the Gettysburg campaign, and with Early into the valley 
and across the Potomac and wintered in the trenches at Petersburg. Of 
the 1719 names on the rolls of the Fifth Alabama regiment, 300 per¬ 
ished in battle, 240 died in service, and 507 were discharged or trans¬ 
ferred. Only 25 or 30 men were around its colors when they surrendered 
at Appomatox, under Capt. T. J. Riley, of Monroe county. 

THE TENTH ALABAMA REGIMENT. 

John J. Woodward was colonel after John H. Forney who was 
wounded at Drainsville. Woodward led the charge and was killed at 
Gaines Mill. 

James B. Martin, of Talladega was the lieutenant colonel and was 
killed at Drainsville. James E. Shelley, of Talladega, afterward became 
lieutenant colonel, having been promoted from adjutant, Taul Bradford 
was major. There were two Talladega companies in the Tenth Alabama 
regiment; one commanded consecutively by Jno. J. Woodward, killed at 
Gaines Mill; Walter Cook, killed at Salem; James E. Shelley, promoted 
and W, W. Draper. The other was commanded by J, C, McKenzie, 
who was wounded at Frazers Farm; John Oden, wounded at Sharps¬ 
burg, resigned; Henry N. Colman, killed at Petersburg, and S. J. Morris, 
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The Tenth Alabama was organized at Montgomery, June 4, 1861, 
and went to Virginia a month later. It was doing some detached duty 
when attacked at Drainsville. At the battles of Gaines’ Mill and Frasers 
Farm the Tenth bore a conspicuous part, losing over 200 men. Thirty 
of their men fell at Second Menassas. At Sharpsburg half of the regi¬ 
ment was left on the field dead or wounded. At Gettysburg, out of 450 
men of this regiment engaged, the loss was 175. The regiment was in 
the hottest of the Wilderness, Spottsylvania and Cold Harbor. At Peters- 
buig, Hatchers Run, High Bridge and Farmville, the regiment fought 
well, and when it furled its colors forever at Appomattox ten commis¬ 
sioned officers and 208 men were present. 

Fourteenth Alabama —Captain J. T. Bell, who was killed at Me- 
chanicsville, commanded a Talladega company in this regiment. He was 
succeeded by E, Folk, killed at Petersburg. This regiment suffered severely 
at Sharpsburg, and was nearly annihilated at Frazer’s Farm and Malvern 
Hill. It was placed in Wilcox s brigade, Anderson’s division, with the 
Eighth, Ninth, Tenth and Eleventh Alabama regiments and was in the 
line of battle when Burnsides was repulsed at Fredericksburg. 

Eighteenth Alabama—A Talladega company was a part of this regi¬ 
ment, first under John Calhoun, who resigned; H. Clay Stone, who 
succeeded him, being wounded at Chickamauga, and was thereupon de¬ 
tached. Thomas M. Riser commanded the company after this. In the 
first day at Shiloh this regiment lost 125 killed and wounded out of 420 
engaged. It was detailed to escort the brigade of General Prentiss, which 
it had largely aided to capture, to the rear, and did not take part in the 
second day’s battle. Prentiss and nearly all of his staff officers were 
brought to Talladega and imprisoned in the central building of the Tal¬ 
ladega college, after the battle of Shiloh, remaining there until they 
were exchanged. In April, 1863, this regiment joined the Army of the 
Tennessee and was terribly mutilated at Chickamauga, losing 22 out of 
36 officeis, and 300 out of 500 men. About 100 men of this regiment 

were captured at Franklin. It surrendered at Meridian, Miss., May 4, 
1865. 

Twenty-Fourth Alabama—Capt. Benjamin F. Sawyer raised a com- 
pany composed jointly of Talladega and Shelby county troops, and 
joined the regiment at Mobile in August 1861; remaining at Fort Mor¬ 
gan 'till April, 1862; moving from thence to Corinth; placed in Mani- 
gault’s brigade with the 28th and 34th Alabama and two Carolina regi¬ 
ments. It was in the fight at Murfreesboro, and lost heavily at Chicka- 
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mauga. Also this regiment engaged in the fight at Salisbury; surrender¬ 
ing at High Point, N. C. Captain B. F. Sawyer was promoted to 
lieutenant colonel and James Hall, who was wounded at Bentonville, 
commanded the company. 

Twenty-Fifth Alabama—Two companies of Talladega troops were 
in this regiment, of which William B. McClellan, of Talladega, was at 
one time lieutenant colonel. Joseph D. McCann, who resigned, was cap¬ 
tain of one of them and Archibald A. Patterson, killed at Murfreesboro, 
succeeded him, and upon the death of Patterson, Silas P. Bradford was 
made captain. Edmund Turner commanded the other company. Turner 
resigned, and William Spruce, wounded at Chickamauga, succeeded 
him. Under General Gladden, the regiment fought at Shiloh, and at 
Murfreesboro, and under General Loomis, it suffered severely at Mis¬ 
sionary Ridge. At New Hope and Franklin it displayed great gallantry, 
and lost heavily at Bentonville in the Carolinas. Consolidated with four 
other regiments the 25th surrendered at Goldsboro, N. C., with only 75 
men of the old 25th present for duty. 

Twenty-Ninth Alabama—Henry B. Turner commanded the single 
company of Talladega men in this regiment. He was promoted to major 
and was wounded at Atlanta. E. Orear succeeded him. Orear was 
wounded at Resaca, and killed at Franklin. The 29th was stationed 
between Pollard and Pensacola until April, 1864, when it joined the 
Army of the Tennessee at Resaca. At New Hope the loss was heavy, 
and at Peach Tree Creek the regiment was cut to pieces. Franklin was 
another disastrous battle for the 29th. 

Thirtieth Alabama—This regiment was organized at Talladega, 
April 16th, 1862, with Charles M. Shelley as its colonel. Shelley was 
promoted to brigadier general and Major K. Elliott became colonel, and 
was wounded at Bentonville. Taul Bradford of Talladega was lieutenant 
colonel, he resigned. A. J. Smith of Jefferson, and John C. Francis, of 
Calhoun, were both successors of Bradford as lieutenant colonels and 
both were killed, Thomas Patterson, of Talladega, was the fourth lieu¬ 
tenant colonel and met death in the line of duty, being killed at At¬ 
lanta. Patterson was succeeded by William H. Burr, of Talladega, as 
lieutenant colonel, the latter having been promoted from major. Lieut. 
Col. William H. Burr was a member of a St. Clair company, of which 
E. P, Woodward was captain, when the 30th regiment was organized, 
and on the resignation of E, P, Woodward, Lieut. Burr was promoted 
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to the captain s place, and from thence to the rank of major, and finally 
to the position of lieutenant colonel. 

There were four companies of Talladega troops in this regiment. 
William Patterson, the captain of the first company of Talladega men 
in this regiment, was promoted to major, was wounded at Baker’s Creek, 
and resigned. Henry Oden, killed at Vicksburg, succeeded him. David 
Anderson was captain of another company of the 30th Alabama and 
was killed at Baker's Creek, D. C. McCain succeeding Anderson. John 
Sawyer led the third company as captain, resigning and Being succeed¬ 
ed by James K. Elliott, who was promoted, after which W. T. Webb 
commanded the company. Thomas Patterson, the captain of the fourth 
company, was wounded at Port Gibson, and was afterward promoted to 
major, and then to lieutenant colonel and was killed at Atlanta. William 
S. McGhee, of Talladega, led the company after the promotion of Tom 
Patterson, until McGhee laid down his life at Atlanta. The regiment 
first saw service at Chattanooga, but in December, 1862, it was Tent to 
Vicksburg. At bloody Baker’s Creek it lost 229 men killed, wounded 
and missing, had four ensigns killed and its colors rent by 63 balls and 
16 shell fragments. The regiment was captured at Vicksburg, but was 
paroled, and recruited at Demopolis, and proceeded under General Pet- 
tus to Chattanooga; losing heavily at Rocky-face, New Hope, Atlanta 
and Jonesboro. The regiment surrendered at Greensboro, N. C. 

Thirty-First Alabama—Joseph J. Nix, of Talladega, was adjutant of 
this regiment while three Talladega companies were a part of it. Daniel 
R. Hundley, of Madison County, was its colonel. Captain Carter com¬ 
manded the first Talladega company of this regiment until he resigned, 
and then G. W. Watts assumed command, and he resigned leaving the 
captaincy to F. M. Shouse. Robert McKibbon was captain of the second 
company, and the only captain it ever followed. William S. Chapman 
organized the third company of Talladegans of this regiment and after 
considerable service Chapman resigned, being succeeded by Robert A. 
Hardie, who also resigned. W. H. Hancock was the next captain. He 
took a transfer to other service. The last captain was William J. Rhodes, 
who was wounded at Kingston and Bentonville. 

i 

The regiment was organized at Talladega in April, 1861, but it did 
not suffer much from losses of war until May, 1863, at Port Gibson, and 
■at Bakers Creek. It was the rear guard of Hood’s retreating army from 
Columbia and Nashville. It entered the service with 1100 men, and 
stacked arms at Greensboro as part of Pettus Brigade. 
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Forty-Second Alabama—One company of Talladegans was in this 
regiment, commanded by Alex B. Knox, killed at Corinth. 

On the death of Knox, J. R. Stockdale commanded the company. 
The regiment was organized at Columbus, Miss., in May, 1862, and 
was composed in part of men who had served one year as the Second 
Alabama infantry. Its first battle was at Corinth, entering it with 700 
men and losing 98 killed and 250 wounded. It was part of the garrison 
at Vicksburg and lost 60 men there. After leaving the parole camp at 
Demopolis, this regiment attached itself to the Army of the Tennessee. 
It fought with severe loss at Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge 
and at Resaca. After a fearful loss on July 28th, at Atlanta, the regi¬ 
ment was sent to Spanish Fort where it remained until January, 1865. 
At Bentonville, N. C., the regiment capitulated. 

Fifty-First Alabama, Mounted—Two companies of gallant Tallade¬ 
gans were mustered in as a part of this regiment at Oxford, August 11, 
1862. John T. Morgan was its first colonel and was afterward promoted 
to brigadier general. James Dye, of Talladega, captured at Shelbyville, 
was its major after the resignation of Major Thompson. Major Dye went 
out as captain of the Talladega company in this regiment, and on his 
promotion Captain Curry took command. Nelson D. Johnson com¬ 
manded the other Talladega company until he was captured at Shelby¬ 
ville, when Lieutenant Amos Moss commanded. The regiment was first 
placed under General Forrest and was in the fight at Lavergne. A few 
weeks later it was assigned to Wheeler's command. It was a company of 
mounted men, splendid riders on good horses, and well equipped. The 
entire Fifty-First regiment was mounted. The regiment served princi¬ 
pally in the brigades of General Allen of Montgomery, or General Hagan, 
of Mobile. In the fight at Shelbyville nearly half the regiment was killed 
or captured. On Johnston's flank in the retreat at Dalton, the regiment 
fought nearly every day for three months. About a week before the 
capitulation, the Fifty-First captured the First Alabama Union regiment. 

Sixty-Second Alabama—This regiment was composed almost wholly 
of boys. 

Captain William Dpnahoo recruited a “boy company," at Talladega 
in the latter part of 1863, and with Lockhart's battalion, the regiment 
was organized at Selma, in January, ’ 1864. J. W. Pitts commanded a 
“boy company" also in this regiment, made up of youths from Talladega 
and Shelby counties. Pitts was promoted to major, and was captured at 
Blakeley, and Wales Wallace, also captured at Blakeley, succeeded to 
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the command. This boy regiment had a fight with Rousseau’s raiders 
at Chehaw, in July, 1864, losing a number of men. A few days after it 
was organized as the Sixty-Second Alabama regiment at Mobile, a num¬ 
ber were captured at Fort Gaines and at New Orleans and Ship Island 
prison were brutally treated by the enemy. The regiment stood the seige 
of Spanish Fort for six days and was complimented in special orders by 
General Liddell for its bravery. 

These twenty companies of Talladega troops, distributed through 
12 regiments, do not give the actual number of soldiers furnished by 
Talladega county during the war. 

Many joined commands of different states and were lost in the 
aggregate. The Washington artillery, for instance, organized, and being* 
made up of New Orleans gunners, comprised in its ranks a number of 
Talladega boys, Henry McClellan, P. D. Simmons Jr., Charlie Walden, 
all of whom were slain in battle, and Jim McMillan, June B. Wood 
ward, William McGhee, and others, who survived. About forty men of 
Pelham’s battery were from Talladega, under command of Captain Wil¬ 
liam McGregor. A few were in the navy, notably G. A. Joiner, who 
rose from the rank of midshipman to that of brevet major. Slaughter’s 
Seventeenth Alabama battalion was commanded by M. M. Slaughter 

P '~T ' 1 I, , . * O J 

of 1 alladega, as major, and contained five companies, but it is not known 
what number were from Talladega. 

On no battlefield did the conduct of our boys bring reproach to the 
county that bore them, but their service was an unbroken chain of brave 
deeds that is no way tarnished by the failure of their cause. 

The history of the cavalry companies of Talladega will be given 

later. 

The extreme youth of many of Talladega’s soldiers was noticeable, 
indeed the large majority of them were under 21 years of age. 

•*»«. • 

Of the twelve Talladega boys belonging to the Washington artillery, 
namely, H. C. McClellen, J. B. McMillan, Chas. W. Walden, P. D. 
Simmons, W. P. McGhee, J. B. Woodward, Butler Woodward, T. P. 
Hall, T. J. Wilson, John Waine, L. E. Parsons, Jr., and Gamble Mc- 
Corkle, only one of them, T, P. Hall, had whiskers, or moustache, and 
the majority of them were under sixteen years of age, T. P. Hall was the 
father of the mess, a grave, religious man, but Hall had a negro cook 
and body servant who made up somewhat for Flail’s lack of worldliness. 
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Henry, the negro cook, was one day washing the clothes of the boys 
in a big tub made by sawing a barrel in halves, when a shrapnel shell 
fired from the Yankee lines perforated the tub in a dozen places, and 
let the water out of the tub. Henry straightened up from his work and 
remarked to the ‘mess,” “I always did argue dat dem darn Yankees 
didn’t have no manners, dey aint been raised right. No, sah; Dey aint 
got no mo’ raisin’ dan cawn fiel’ niggers. Come erroun’ heah knockin’ a 
generman’s tub full ’o holes w’en he’s engeged in bizzines’, jes like 
de poor white trash what dey is. Dey aint got a dam bit of perliteness, 
no sah!” 

CHAPTER XXVI 

By the seventh of October, 1861, Alabama had furnished fully 
twenty-seven thousand men to the Confederate cause. Thirteen regi¬ 
ments being cavalry; sixty of infantry; three of mounted infantry; six bat¬ 
talions, and twenty batteries. Before the close of 1863 nearly nine thou¬ 
sand of these soldiers had been killed, or died of wounds or exposure. 
One of the earliest organized cavalry companies was known as the “Tal¬ 
ladega Mountain Rangers.” This company was organized in the summer 
of 1858, as an amateur cavalry organization, and in 1859 it was armed 
by the state with sabers and Colt’s pistols. The “Mountain Rangers” 
were afterwards Co. A of Brewer’s battalion, and later Co. A, 8th Con¬ 
federate regiment of cavalry. One hundred and six men, rank and file, 
composed the company mustered into the Confederate service on August 
13, 1861. Talladega furnished to this company the very flower of her 
youth. Five members of the company have become ministers of the gos¬ 
pel since the war. But ten survivors lived in Talladega county in 1910. 
Seven were killed in action; four died from disease; seven died in prison; 
35 have died since the war. As the muster rolls of the first infantry com¬ 
panies have been inserted it will probably be expected that the names of 
those constituting the first cavalry organization should also be given. 

Muster Roll Talladega Mountain Rangers:—Andrew W. Bowie, Cap¬ 
tain, resigned January, 1862 and died in Talladega, Ala, 1902; John L. 
Stockdale, First Lieut., Major and A. C. S. of C. S, A., present post- 
office, Stockdale, Ala.; Micah Taul, Second Lieut., resigned, and died 
February 13, 1873; John S, McElderry, Third Lieut,, and Captain of 
Co. D., killed in action, May 11, 1864; M, S. Curry, First Sergeant 
and First Lieut., and died in 1893; John A, Winbourn, Second Sergeant, 
resigned and died in 1871, at Nashville, Tenn,; James F, Morris, Third 
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Sergeant and Second Lieut., and died in 1903; William F. Stockdale, 
Fourth Sergeant, and died in 1905; Elisha T. Dye, First Corporal, died 
in Arkansas; George Knox Miller, Second Corporal, and Captain, Judge 
of City Court of Talladega in 1910; N. B. DeArman, Third Corporal, 
and Third Lieut., and Captain, postoffice, DeArmanville, Ala.; Belton 
O. Nabors, Fourth Corporal and Third Lieut., died in Columbiana, 
Alabama, in 1874. 


Privates:—Summer Bagley, died in Calhoun county since the war; 
John H. Berry, died in Blount county since the war; Thomas A. Best, 
living at Oxford, Ala.; Samuel T. Byars, last heard of from Alpine, Ala.; 
Joseph Bolton, last heard of from St. Clair county; Tipton Bradford, dis¬ 
charged, died at East Lake, Birmingham, Ala.; James A. Brewer, died'at 
Brownsville, Tenn.; Wm. Y. Banks, (Surgeon) died at Decatur, Ala., in 
1894; Thomas J. Childerson, died at Pensacola Navy Yard, Fla.; Richard 
J. Childerson, died at Montgomery, Ala., in 1890; Wm. F. Chandler, 
postoffice, Chandler Springs, Ala.; Thos. W. Chaney, last heard from 
at Lincoln, Ala.; George W. Chambers, discharged, died at Talladega, 
in 1904; John W. Collins, discharged, died in Talladega County, Ala., 
in 1888; George L. Colman, died in Talladega county, in 1875; Geo. 
W. Cockrum, Asheville, N. C., postoffice, Oxford, Ala.; Erasmus T. 
Cummings, in Texas; James W. Cunningham, at Oxford; Ben. F. Dar- 
nall, Union Springs, Ala.; Waddy T. Davis, Texas; Warren R. Davis, 
Calhoun county, Ala.; Jas. T. DeArman, Anniston, Ala.; John C. Dun¬ 
can, Ensley, Ala.; Phillip N. Duncan, died in 1884; Wilmer A. Duncan, 
died in 1893; Peter Franklin, died in Elmira prison in 1864; Felix G. 
MacGaddie, Chilton county, Ala.; Joseph W. Glaze, Nottingham, Ala.; 
William Goggins, died in 1864; Geo. W. Golden, dead; James H. Gold¬ 
en, Calhoun County; Sharderick (Sic) J. Gregory, Pontotoc, Miss.; David 
E. Hawkins, died in 1868; Alva F. Hardie, Dallas, Texas; Riley J. 
Haynes, died in Texas; Robt. F. Henry, died in Texas; Wm. W. Hous¬ 
ton, died in Gadsden, Ala., in 1882; Wilmer T. Hogan, Jefferson coun- 
ty, Ala.; W. F. Holcombe, Cleburne county, Ala.; Jesse Holcombe, died 
in 1881; Wm. H. Hudson, Winterboro, Ala.; James M. Jackson, Talla- 
dega, Ala.; Jno. A. J. Jones, Maplesville, Ala.; Basil Jones, died in Fort 
Delaware Prison; Ezekiel Jones, Texas; W. H. Kirksey, Texas; Frank J. 
Lawler, died in prison in 1864; Andrew J. Littler, White Plains, Ala.; 
Geo. T. Mallard, died in Fort Delaware prison in 1864; Elijah J. Martin, 
Texas; Edwin M. Miller, Talladega, Ala.; Charles Miller, Talladega, 
Ala,; Wm. E. Millender, Shelby, Ala,; Wm. H, Moore, killed in battle, 
Atlanta, 1864; John Morrison, Columbiana, Ala.; Aaron A. Mruphrey, 
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killed at Shiloh; Marcus McElderry, Talladega, Ala.; Charles C. Mc¬ 
Neill, died in Clay county in 1884; Henry C. Nabors, died in Texas, in 
1881; Wilson M. Orr, died in battle at Blackland, Miss., in 1862; James 
A. Orr, (Bugler) Anniston, Ala.; Geo. W. Parsons, Talladega, Ala.; Jas. 
C. Price, Idaho, Ala.; Wm. P. Prickett, died in Texas; Chas. E. Remson, 
Arizona; Edmond R. Riddle, killed at Atlanta, in 1864; Chas. B. Roach, 
Jackson county, Ala.; John B. Roach, Jackson county, Ala.; Horcum W. 
Radford, died in 1862; Wm. A. Stewart, Coosa, Ala.; W. H. Sutherland, 
Oxford, Ala.; Thos. Steel, Shelby Springs, Ala.; Newton M. Waddle, 
captured in 1863 and never returned; Jno. E. Waters, Silver Run, Ala.; 
Green B. Wade, Gadsden, Ala.; Jasper N. Wade, (Lieut.) died in De¬ 
catur, Ala., in 1886; Henry H. Weatherly, killed at Aiken, N. C., Feb¬ 
ruary 11, 1865; George K. Wheeler, died in Clay county Sept. 19, 1891; 
James H. Wiggins, Sheriff of Morgan county, Ala.; G. A. Williams, 
died in Calhoun county. Ala., in 1874; Wm. P. Wilson, Talladega, 
Ala.; Oliver Wilson, Talladega, Ala.; Jno. T. Williams, Eastaboga, Ala.; 
Ira Wyatt, died in Shelby county in 1907; Bernard Schmidt, died in 
Talladega county, Ala., at Eureka, in 1902; James Gillespie, Chatta¬ 
nooga, Tenn.; James W. Hardie, died in Montgomery, Ala., in 1884; 
Jno. T. Wilson, died at Piedmont, Ala., in 1905; George Caperton, 
Texas; Thos. Caperton, killed in 1864. 

This list is furnished by Maj. J. L. Stockdale, the first Lieut, of the 
Mountain Rangers, and is probably as accurate as circumstances will 
permit, and it is well worthy of preservation as a “thumbnail” history 
of the men who made up the company. Tihs company, first formed a 
part of Col. R, H, Brewers battalion. After the battle of Shiloh it be¬ 
came a portion of the Eighth Confederate regiment under Gen. Wheeler 
—six Alabama and four Mississippi companies forming the regiment. It 
lost severely at Shelbyville, Chickamauga and Dalton, and took part in 
the capture of Stoneman. It was with Wheeler in his last raid into 
Tennessee, fighting almost incessantly with Sherman's forces until it 
surrendered at Greensboro, less than 100 strong. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

When the drum's first beat called out our gallant youths in '61, but 
few realized that a war was really imminent. Most of the volunteers 
looked Upon soldiering as a protracted picnic, but within less than a 
year the stern realities of horrid war began to be felt. Our ports were 
blockaded. Coffee became scarce, to such an extent that substitutes were 
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attempted for this berry; parched irish potatoes, chickory, parched pea¬ 
nuts; and for tea. a decoction of raspberry leaves. Wool hats soon disap¬ 
peared, to be superseded by home-made cloth hats. All wool clothing 
advanced in price to prohibitive figures. Many medicines, such as 
quinine and opium, could hardly be obtained at all. Letters began to be 
received from the front telling of bloody fields, the death-grip of actual 
war, the shrieks of wounded, the news of dead loved ones. Men grew 
scarce, women tilled the fields, or waited at home in anxious suspense 
for news of husband, brother or friend. Home guards were called for, 
resulting in the enlisting of old men in their dotage, and aged grand¬ 
fathers who should have been slumbering by their firesides. 

• t 

Boy companies were organized, originally for relieving the men 
of provost guard duty, but later on these youths were offered as food 
for powder. Lieut. James A. McCaw, Camp Buckner, Talladega, was 
authorized to raise a company of boys. So, also, was Captain Donahoo, 
and B. M. Huey. A Methodist minister, named Margum, raised and 
drilled quite an efficient company of lads from 12 to 16 years of age. 
Private property began to be impressed,” or taken for government use, 
and the negroes were also impressed to work on fortifications and else¬ 
where. Even the children contributed of their labor and pennies to carry 
on the titanic struggle. The local papers of November 5, 1863, print in 
capital letters the names of some small misses who with their own hands 
knitted socks for the soldiers: “Misses Bessie Reynolds, Jennie P. Rey¬ 
nolds, Alice E. Cross, Marcie Chambers, Emma R. Moseley, Sally O. 
Moseley, Lillie Monner.” Cotton spun thread in small bales of five 
pounds was worth twenty-five dollars, and the price rose still higher 
after the burning of the cotton factory of Richey and McMillan, Sunday, 
November 15, 1863. Home-made jeans cost ten dollars per yard. Com¬ 
mon calico was scarce at five dollars per yard. Wool hats were impossi¬ 
ble to get. The women made hats of quilted cloth for the men. 

Leather was worth three bits (37 2 /2c.) per pound in 1863: Officers 
of the army became exceedingly rigid in granting furloughs, and a pro¬ 
vost guard was established in each town to apprehend and send back to 
the army all laggard soldiers. Desertions grew to be frequent. The pa¬ 
pers of 1863-4 were filled with descriptions of deserters and the rewards 
offered for them. Salt, just common salt, became so scarce that fabulous 
prices were paid for it. Dr, J. H. Johnson, in the Reporter of December 

1863, notifies the public thus: Salt to exchange for bacon on good 
terms.” 
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Not only were taxes levied as now, on an ad valorem rate, but there 
was a 'Tax in kind,” where the producer was required to devote a part 
of his productions to the Confederate cause. 

News from the front was hard to obtain in the sixties and the 
papers published private letters and often reported a great victory on the 
strength of the information obtained from “a reliable gentleman.” 
There was no telegraph line into Talladega until November, 1864. The 
Reporter of October 26, 1864, bids good-bye to the old "grape-vine” man¬ 
ner of obtaining news, thus: 

"We observe a row of long poles extending from the depot along 
the line of East street to the public square—genuine telegraph poles. 
We are undoubtly going to have a telegraph office in our town, and 
have telegrams right fresh from the wires at our very doors. Good¬ 
bye, old (grape-vine). You have brought us many a pleasing story 
which for the time answered a much better purpose than the truth 
would have done. We hope you will not be entirely discarded, but 
will render good service in the future to some of the up-country, 
or interior towns.” 

Life in the remote southern towns and country distant from the 
scene of war was stagnant in 1864. The old men, the women and chil¬ 
dren, and the slaves composed the population, and the thoughts and 
hearts of all were with the men at the front. When, at rare intervals, a 
newspaper came in, Mr, Harvey Joiner, the editor of the Watchtower, 
who had a stentorian voice, would mount the steps of his office on the 
west side of the square and read the war news to the silent and listening 
people. Our local newspapers came out in single sheets, sometimes print¬ 
ed on brown paper and sometimes on wall paper, and containing little 
beyond legal advertisements. Such was the thirst for news that private 
letters from soldiers were frequently read aloud to the group at the 
Watchtower office. 

Taxes were levied not only by the state and county but by the Con¬ 
federate government which collected a tax from the farmers "in kind,” 
that is to say, instead of taking money the government collected agricul¬ 
tural products, corn, hay, wheat, etc, - 

This collection section was numbered 5, and Andrew Lawson was 
the agent. In 1864, No. 6 depot was established at Alpine, Ala,, John G. 
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Bel] being the agent and John Oden was the collection agent at Chil- 
dersburg, with Joseph Camp at Mumford. 

The time of the twelve months volunteers having expired in 1864, 
many re-enlisted and the local papers dutifully publishing lists of names 
as each company re-enlisted. The issue of the Reporter for February 11, 
1864, containing 43 names re-enlisted from Co. B, 5th Alabama Regi¬ 
ment and 33 from Co. F, 30th Alabama Regiment. The re-enlistment from 

B Company, 5th Alabama was as follows: 1st Sergt. P. L. McCall 4th 
Sergt. J. A. Jordan, 5 th Sergt. S. L. Elrod, Corporal T. J. Wallis Priv¬ 
ates, David Sparks, A. G. Quinn, G. W. Heacock, R. C. Swope, James 
Stonesypher, Wdham Chappell, C. H. Ledbetter, P. W. Baker, Turner 
Baker A. P Johnson, C. N. Johnson, W. H. Buchanan, O. Ledbetter, 
H. Baker, H J. Campbell, Daniel Jones, John McCain, H. J. Hancock, 
J. H. Baker, J. D. Waters, R. W. Waters, H. Miles, H. T. Prickett A 
M. Miles, W. Stonecypher, John Waters, J. B. Carson, J, R. Wilson,’ D.‘ 
R. Johnson J^M. T. Caldwell, J. M. Campbell, J. M. Buchanan, J.’m. 
Baggett, J. J. Baker, T. J. Wyatt, J. G. Watts, R. W. Vaughn, J. J. Ber- 

till. * J J- 


T T r° m C °^ F ’ 3 ° th (Shelle y’ s ) Regiment, were: J. K. Elliott, 

P MH™]’ Ge Zf P U " can ’ S ‘ R - Gover - A - G. Sims, D. H. Jarrard, B. 
F. Mulhndore, W. E. Sawyer, Jas. Chappell, M. P. Cruise, B. F. Fow- 

p ei \;‘ f: Jo " es ; ^ lson Thomas , J- A. Ballenger, F. G. McConnell, G. 
. McAfee, J. J. Simpson, H. C. Beckham, E. M. Lawson, W. S. Mul- 
mdore, H. C. Taul, W. A. Fulmer, M. J. Fulmer, T. F. Elliott, J. W. 
Lawson R F Sawyer Thos. Hare, W. E. Easley, G. K. Armbrester, W. 
D. Caldwell, W. D. Simpson, Tom McCarter. 

T 11 j” thS *t 8raph " eWS contained in the newspapers received by 
Talladega in 1864 came to us through the Selma papers, as Selma was 

the only town connected with us by rail publishing a daily paper. In the 

issue of the Selma reporter of May 10, 1864, there is a laconic dispatch 
from Hon. J. L, M, Curry, reading: 

Da ! t0 p ’ A f a L)°^ In 3 C3Valry fight toda T Ca P tain J° hn McElderry 
and Ed Riddle were killed. James W. Hardie was wounded se 

verely, his right arm being broken below the elbow, J. L. M. Curry 
Capt. McElderry was wounded severely near Corinth in 1862 re¬ 
turning to his regiment, he was appointed on Gen. Martin’s staff and 
afterward was made captain of a Tallapoosa company. These two young 
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men were the first to volunteer in the “Mountain Rangers/' the first 
cavalry company that left this county. When the request was made to 
send the body of Capt. McElderry home, Gen. Kelly endorsed the appli¬ 
cation: “He was a model soldier/' and Gen. Wheeler endorsed: “He was 
the most intelligent officer, and bravest captain in the brigade." Eddie 
Riddle was scarcely 20 years of age. He was a brave and good soldier, 
and was with his company all during the war, having been home only 
once. His officers stated that he was one among the best soldiers in the 
regiment. 

i 

Charles Walden and P. D. Simmons, members of the Washington 
artillery, were killed in Virginia in May, 1864. The former was 18 years 
of age and the latter about 16. Both of them were sons of prominent 
families of the town of Talladega. Dr. J. W. Walden, president of Pal¬ 
mer College, DeFuniak, Fla., is his brother, and the only surviving mem¬ 
ber of the family in 1909. Every member of the Simmons family is 
dead. First Sergeant A. J. Matson, son of Jesse and Susan Matson, was 
killed the same month at New Hope church. ' 

Sergeant J. M. Wilson, Corporal O. H. Dulaney, and Private J. L. 
Herring, of the 29th Alabama, were killed at Resaca, Ga., May 13th. 
The 31st Alabama regiment while out on pickett duty near Kennesaw 
Mountain, June 15th, 1864, lost ten line officers, one colonel and 185 
men. Many of these were captured and afterwards escaped. Three com¬ 
panies of this regiment were from Talladega county. George P. Brown, 
a brilliant member of one of the best families of the town, was killed 
before Petersburg. Major Sam Knox was wounded and died the same 
year, as did Harry McClellan, son of Gen. W. B. McClellan, who suc¬ 
cumbed to pneumonia. 

Samuel Jackson, son of Daniel and Julia Jackson, fell at Vicksburg, 
May 22, 1863, in his 22nd year. His rank was that of Sergeant Major. 
His colonel, C. M. Shelley, wrote to the bereaved parents praising their 
dead boy in the highest terms. 

N. D. Johnson, writing from the military prison at Johnson's Island, 
July 22, 1863, says: 

“The following list of officers from the 51st Alabama are here: 

Major J, T. Dye, Captain Force. Lieutenants Asbury, Spence, 

Couling, William Pelham, Burton, Fain, Zeigler, Lieutenants Mor¬ 
ris of the 8th Alabama is here as is also Captain John White, of 
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Cahaba, A. Q. M. of the 5th Alabama. Captain McKibbon and 
Lieutenant McGowan, of the 30th Alabama. Of my company there 
were captured: Sergts. North, Cliett and Newsom, Corporals Swain 
and McKinney, Privates W. D. Meadows, Richard Asbury Tuck, T. 
Shealey, W. J. Tanner, Jesse Sims, Lewis Rowe, Leslie Cunning¬ 
ham, W. Q. Smith, C. P. Smith and W. H. Keith. Phillip Duncan, 
of the 8th, wounded and captured privates sent to Fort Deleware. 
Some 800 officers here.” 

Near Atlanta, on the 28th of July of the following year, death again 
claimed toll of the brave soldiers of Talladega county. Lieutenant 
Colonel Thomas H. Patterson, William H. Moore, Jr., Capt. S. Mc¬ 
Ghee, George W. McLane, Oliver Welch, Jr., and Virgil Coleman. Pat¬ 
terson was a young man of sterling ability, nd held an important posi¬ 
tion in one of the departments at Richmond, but, when a battle was 
to be fought he would leave his post and fight with the Talladega an 
tillery, the company with which he had enlisted. He was elected captain 
of a company of the 5th. Alabama. 

Willie Moore enlisted with the “Mountain Rangers,” the first 
cavalry company. He was a bright, pleasant, manly boy. The position of 
lieutenant was offered him by a company of which he was not a mem¬ 
ber. 

Capt. William S. McGhee had served with the 30th Alabama from 
its organization. He was, before enlisting, a lawyer and at one time the 
editor of the Democratic Watch tower. He was widely known. 

George W. McLane was the youngest son of William McLane, one 
of the pioneers of Talladega county. He entered the service as a mem¬ 
ber of the Rifles in the summer of 1861, nobly discharging all the 
duties of a true and gallant soldier up to his death. He was a young 
man of umblemished character. 

Oliver Welch was the son of Dr. William Welch, of Alpine. He 
joined the “Rifles” when he was barely able to shoulder a musket, and 
he made a reputation for gallantry throughout the entire command. He 
was a manly, noble boy, the pride of his parents, and the favorite of the 
neighborhood in which he lived. Many hearts were made sad by the 
tidings of his death. 

Virgil Coleman was the son of Henry W, Coleman, of this County. 
His comrades in arms testify to his soldierly qualities. 
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In 1863, although the war was raging with unabated fury, there 
was yet an effort made to carry on business, and to keep up the schools. 
The Fayetteville Academy was under the charge of Rev. Jas. M. Mc¬ 
Lean. The Midway High School, at Munford, Ala., was taught by the 
Rev. T. J. Gooch. The Alabama Institute for Deaf and Dumb con¬ 
tinued receiving pupils. The Synodical College was conducted by Mr. 
Spencer. Mrs. Rebecca Moody kept open a primary school. Rev. Thomas 
A. Cook had a school for young men at the Lide place, two miles from 
town. 

G. B. VonKrakau, a Polish nobleman, as he claimed, kept a jewelry 
store, an Ambrotype gallery, and tuned pianos. L. G. Sturdevant also 
conducted a jewelry store. W. H. Nance advertises dress goods and gro¬ 
ceries. T. Warwick had a large jewelry store on the east side of the 
square. Mr. Warwick was a British subject and claimed allegiance to 
the Queen during his whole life time.,Dr. J. W. Simmons and Dr. J. 
McD. Whitson were the dentists. Dr. J. G. Barksdale of Tennessee, Dr. 
R. A. Moseley, Dr. A. I. McAlphine, Dr. J. C. Knox, Dr. J. H. Johnson, 
Dr. J. H. Vandiver composed the physicians of the city. 

(Concluded in Next Issue) 






